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To PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, 
Oyster Bay. 


American Rifles, Ammunition and Men won victory to-day over 
Great Britain, Canada, France, Norway, Australia and Natal, and bring 


back Palma trophy. 
(Signed) LIEUT. ALBERT S. JONES, 


Secretary ot the National Rifle Association of America. 
Copied from N.Y, HERALD. 


Dynamo a. lam Mo. 
sDELTIN® New York. 
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Empire Bidg., New York. 
= ee of Trade. Boston. 


C0 Ke EEE PILLING & CRANE & CRANE! £4 HARTFORD, CONN. 
Girard Building, Philada. SS 
Farmers’ Bank, Pittsburg. REGULAR PATTERN. 





Excelsior Straightway Back Pressure Valve 


is simple in construction and well made. Being fitted with the 
Jenkins Disc, it is noiseless and never sticks. Gives long service, 
and can be relied upon atall times. Can be quickly thrown in and 
out of use without taking valve apart. It offers no resistance 


to the steam when wide open. 
JENKINS BROS., New York Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, London. 


RUSSIA IRON 


is almost out of the market; not quite; 
'8 per cent of the finest sheet iron is 
Wood's Patent-Planished. 
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the Morse Apparatus for Gauging Temperatures 
of Heated Substances. 


| our various industries accurate means are provided 
yeasuring the different properties of the various ma- 

iis which enter into the construction of the vast out 
Lengths are measured with the greatest accuracy 

d of delicate micrometers, weights by scales of va 

is degrees of delicacy, densities by hydrometers and 
composition of the various materials by chemical 
ivsis, &e.. but while the lower temperatures are read 
the aid of the mercurial thermometer, in these indus- 

s, the higher temperatures seem to have been left to 
euessed at, or measured by the observations of skilled 
operators who estimate these temperatures by the color 
degree of incandescense of the materials which are be 
heated. There are various pyrometers on the market 





iW. 1 iscertaining Temperature of Hardening Furnace 
THE MORSE APPARATUS FOR GAUGING 


ineasuring these temperatures; still, in the general 
se, the old method seems to be resorted to. The reason 
this lies probably in the fact that the pyrometers 
ch have been available have lacked either in adapta 
'y to work or in reliability as to their indications. 
lt is well known that the quality of the finished prod 
depends in a large measure upon the accuracy with 
ch the heat treatments have been conducted. For ex 
ple. the strength of structural irons and the durability 
steel rails depend largely upon the temperature at 
ch they have passed through the rolls the last time. 
cost of machining tools, as well as the quality of the 
shed tools, depend in a large measure upon the tem 
ture at which the steel has been annealed; and the 
ness which can be given to the edge of tools and also 
length of time the tool can retain its sharpness, de 
‘(1 altogether upon the temperature at which it is 
ened and tempered. In many steels the range of 
erature at which they can be successfully hardened 
ery small, but in no steel can the best results be at 
“1 in a variation to exceed 50 degrees F.. whereas in 
t steels the variation of one-fourth of this amount 
ld prove injurious. Observations have shown that 


the better grades of steel, or the steels which are capa 
ble of producing the best tools, are those which can be 
hardened successfully only within narrow limits of tem 
perature, 

On account of the interest and importance of the cor 
rect measurement of temperatures each new pyrometer 
that comes out is of interest to the public just in propor 
tion to its possibilities in filling the requirements. Just 
now the Morse Thermo-Gage Company of Trumansburg, 
N. Y., are bringing out a gauge which will be of consid 
erable interest to the trade. This thermo-gauge is based 
on the comparison of color or degree of incandescence 
and is covered by seven United States patents. 

While these patents cover a multitude of forms iu 
which the gauge can be used, the form which is generally 
used is illustrated in Fig. 3. In further explanation of 
the construction of the gauge we would add that inside the 





Fig é tscertaining Temperature of Heated Parts 


TEMPERATURES OF HEATED SUBSTANCES 


lamp tube E is provided an incandescent lamp, D, with 
a large filament in the form of a conical coil. This fila- 
ment is heated to the different degrees of incandescence 
corresponding to the different temperatures by an elec 
tric current taken from a storage battery. In the circuit 
of the lamp is included a delicate ammeter, C, and rheo 
stat, A, with finely divided increments of resistance. 
With the aid of the rheostat the amount of current pass 
ing through the lamp can be regulated to any degree and 
can be read on the scale of the ammeter. A table accom- 
panies the instrument, which will enable the operator to 
know the temperature of the filament by the readings 
from the ammeter. 

When the filament is superposed us in Fig. 2 over the 
substance, whose temperature is to be gauged, so that 
the substance can be viewed through the spirals, it will 
appear as a more or less bright spiral against the sub 
stance if it is at a higher temperature than the sub 
stunce; on the other hand, if it is at a lower temperature 
it will then appear as a more or less dark spiral against 
it, but when the substance and filament are at the same 
temperature, then the filament will apparently be obliter 
ated from view and appear to merge into the sul 
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stance. This is because the rays then emitted by the 
substance whose temperature is to be gauged are iden- 
tical with the rays emitted by the filament, and there- 
fore the eye detects no difference. This merging effect is 
a well defined phenomenon, and will enable the operator 
to easily read temperatures accurately within 5 degrees F. 

If it is desired to measure the temperature of any 
substance heated to incandescence, the substance is viewed 
through the lantern tube and the coils of the filament. 
Then the incandescence of the filament is changed by the 
rheostat until it merges into the substance, when it will 
be at the same temperature as the substance, and the tem- 
perature can be read by the aid of the ammeter and the 
table accompanying the instrument. If, on the other 
hand, it is desired to heat a substance to a certain tem- 
perature, then the current is regulated by the rheostat 
until the ammeter indicates the desired temperature. 
Then as the substance is heated it is observed through 
the tube, and the instant that its temperature is such 
that the filament of the lamp merges into it, it will be at 
the desired temperature. 

This in general is the principle of the thermo-gauge, 
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These piles are cast iron cylinders, 2 feet 3 in 
outside diameter by 144 inches thick, made in secti 
of convenient length, bolted together. The screw on | 
bottom section is 21 inches pitch by 4 feet 8 inches 
diameter. The contractor must be prepared to car 
some of these to a depth of 150 feet, if this should be « 
sidered necessary by the engineer. The power requir 
to effect the turning can be provided easily enough, b 
a cast iron cylinder of these dimensions will be mo 
than likely to break before reaching such a great dept 
It is extremely doubtful if the metal possesses sufficie: 
strength to overcome the cling of the silt to the insid 
and outside surfaces of the cylinder, particularly as the: 
surfaces will be in the rough condition in which they le! 
the foundry. Again, silt once disturbed, as this will | 
to greater or less extent by the passage of the screw 
requires time to assume its original condition. The tas! 
would not be so hard if the work could be prosecuted 
uninterruptedly, but this is impossible, as considerab\ 
delay must occur while each new section is being bolted 
on. During each stoppage the silt will have time to hug 
the tube closer and closer, and to restart the turning op 


g 
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Fig. 3.—Sectional Elevation. 


THE MORSE APPARATUS FOR GAUGING 


but its thorough adaptability to reading temperatures 
‘both reliably and accurately in the various arts can only 
be fully realized by the actual use of the instrument. 
The gauge is already in successful use in many of the 
prominent factories in the country, and has already dem- 
onstrated that tools hardened by its aid have about 
double the value of tools hardened in the old way. 





‘Can Screw Piles Be Sunk 150 Feet Through 
Silt ? 


It is more than probable that the engineer who ob- 
tains the contract for building the North River portion 
of the proposed Pennsylvania Railroad tunnel will find 
difficulty in sinking the screw piles, «which are to be 
placed 15 feet apart. The silt forming the bed of the 
river possesses qualities peculiar to itself and which are 
not calculated to facilitate engineering operations. It is 
an impalpable powder, the result of countless centuries 
of errosive action by the river. It constitutes the entire 
bed of the river until rock is reached. When unconfined 
and saturated with water it is more unstable and treach- 
erous than quicksand, but when held or compacted in its 
original state it approaches clay in its tenacious and 
gripping characteristics. It is the latter quality that 
may be expected to cause trouble in sinking the screw 
:piles, 


TEMPERATURES OF HEATED SUBSTANCES. 


eration will be the real trouble which will increase with 
each foot of progress. 

To those familiar with the silt of the North River it 
is not apparent why any such great depth should be 
called for. The top of the pile, for a distance of at least 
12 feet, is to be filled with concrete; by this means 2 
confined and practically solid column of concrete and 
silt will be formed the entire length of the pile. This, i! 
combination with the grip of the silt, should be sufficiem 
to hold the pile against settlement, without sinking it t 
the great depth mentioned. 

seein cia 

The General Electric Company’s Apprenticeship 
School.—The General Electric Company have establishe: 
a school in connection with their apprenticeship course at 
their Lynn (Mass.) works. Graduation from the gran 
inar school is required as a qualification in entering upo 
apprenticeship work, and the apprentice school suppl 
inents in a practical manner the ordinary grammar scho: 
work. The teachers in the school are practical men, suc 
as engineers, draftsmen and foremep, and are consequel 
lv in daily touch with the practical work of the factor 
and factory requirements. The curriculum of the scho 
lays special stress upon the practical application of arit! 
metic, the study of practical physics and manufacturi 
processes in general. The object of the school is to g: 
young men capable of assuming broad responsibilities ai 
of becoming foremen, superintendents, &c. 











No. s on the New Jersey Fire Brick Industry.* 
BY HEINRICH RIES, ITHACA, N. Y. 


.e manufacture of fire brick represents one of the 

branches of the clay working industry in New 

y, and is of more importance than is commonly 

ned. 

ie New Jersey clays were first used for fire brick 
fter the war of 1812, and one of the earliest records, ac- 

ding to Professor Cook, shows that clay was taken 
from Woodbridge to Boston in 1816 and used for that 
purpose 
. The value of the clays of the Woodbridge district does 
not seem to have been well and widely recognized for 
some years, however, although in 1855 the statistics, 
given in the Geological Report, show that clay for mak- 
ing 50,000,000 fire bricks was then taken annually from 
the pits at Woodbridge, Perth Amboy and South Amboy. 

Perhaps the oldest works in the State was that known 
as the Salamander Works (no longer in existence), where 
brick were made as early as 1825. A little later, in 1836, 
John R. Watson established a factory at Perth Amboy, 
and in 1858 Sayre & Fisher began the manufacture of 
fire brick at Washington. 7 

The works of W. H. Berry at Woodbridge began oper- 
ations in 1845, and have continued up to the present day, 
although in 1896 the name was changed to J. E. Berry. 

The works of Henry Maurer & Son were established 
in 1856, and those of M. D. Valentine & Brother in 1865. 
These latter were started for making bath brick; later, 
sewer pipe, and finally, fire brick and other refractory 
shapes, were produced. <A branch works, located at Val- 
entine on the Central Railroad of New Jersey, was 
started in 1887. 

Even in the last two years several works have be 
gun the manufacture of fire brick. These include fac- 
tories erected by the Mutton Hollow Fire Brick Com- 
pany, Anness & Potter, at Woodbridge, and the Superior 
Fire Lining Company, at Trenton. 

In addition to these several other firms have made 
fire brick from time to time, but they do not represent a 
regular item of production. The industry has thus 
grown, so that in 1901 the value of the fire brick pro- 
duced in New Jersey was $780,327, the State being out- 
ranked in this matter only by Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

The fire brick produced in New Jersey are made from 
a wixture of fire clays dug around Woodbridge or other 
points in eastern and southeastern Middlesex County, and 
to this there is added a certain percentage of ground fire 
brick (grog), some siliceous clay and, occasionally, a 
gravelly feldspar. 

Table I shows the character of some of the fire clays: 


Table I.—Analyses of New Jersey Fire Clays. 


i. 2. 3. 

UR, Claes dairies ass Wein wilnwm 40.64 46.90 71.80 
AlUMiING (AWD). ccoscccncecees 41.19 35.90 18.92 
Ferric oxide (Bes) ......2..00. 3.27 1.10 0.88 
mathe. (OME seri c iss cdescs ec 0.65 cone <siie 
Magnesia (MgO)......... dete Trace. re ara 
AMEND: «se therm gees Wei ereierese coma Xi Trace. 0.44 0.48 
WOE i cceGwei cea Rrnck asia vee, Ree 12.80 6.70 
MONG cain es ca se eden eet ae 1.50 0.50 
T itanic acid (TIO,) eecceeseccseces eoce 1.30 

100.49 99.94 99.28 
1. Blue clay, Crossman’s pits. L. C. Graton, analyst. 
2. No. 1 fire clay. Woodbridge. 
3. Extra sandy clay. Woodbridge. 


The refractoriness of the clays. when tested in the 


Deville furnace, ranges commonly from cone 33 to cone 
3 for the No. 1 fire clays, and from cone 27 to cone 30 
for the No. 2 fire clays. 


Vithowt going into the details of their physical char- 


& ‘oristies, which are given in full in a forthcoming re- 
bor! of the New Jersey Geological Survey, it may be suf- 
fi t to say that they are commonly of good plasticity, 
t ow tensile strength, the latter ranging from 40 to 
a ‘unds per square inch. Some of the No. 1 grades 
C1 in burning, and therefore they can be used only to 
s ited extent in the fire brick mixtures. The fire 


f kage, when burned to cone 8, may range from 6 to 


A paper read before the American Institute of Mining En- 
“PR 
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12 per cent., depending on the sandiness of the material. 

The methods of manufacture used are those prevalent 
in most States where fire brick are manufactured, the 
clay being tempered in ring pits and molded usually 
either by hand or in soft mud machines. A few manu- 
facturers employ the stiff mud process. After molding 
the bricks are repressed and burned with few exceptions 
in down draft kilns. The temperature of burning varies 
slightly at the different works, but is generally between 
cones 10 and 12. 

Many of the first grade of fire clays found in the 
State are highly refractory, and it might be supposed 
that the bricks made from them would show an equal 
degree of refractoriness. This is not the case, however. 

Table II gives partial analyses of various New Jersey 
fire bricks, with the cone numbers at which they fuse: 


Table I1.—Composition and Fusahility of New Jersey Fire Bricks. 


CaO, MgO, 

Alk.—By Cone of 

$102. Al,Os. TiO.. Fe,0; difference. fusion. 

Dawa sredat 77.30 18.94 1.05 2.06 0.60 31-32 
Meda wa Werke 82.45 14.86 0.90 1.54 0.25 32 
Sistvanenee 26.50 2.65 1.25 0.90 27 
Geccucewtus 77.15 19.46 0.95 1.99 0.45 27 
Bete aeaed 82.30 14.84 0.71 1.70 0.45 31 
aan want 75.20 21.09 1 By ye 1.37 0.62 33 

CibGe ede 77.70 19.51 1.86 1.11 nike 28-29 
Diiticawnvns 79.84 18.06 1.53 1.65 wi 31 


This series, which presents the range of composition 
found in New Jersey fire bricks, brings out some inter- 
esting facts. 

It will be noticed, in the first place, that the fusion 
point ranges from cone 27 up to cone 33. 

Looking over the analyses we find that most of the 
bricks are quite siliceous, few of them containing less 
than 70 per cent. of silica. The alumina contents are not 
high, neither is the percentage of Fe,O, large. A note- 
worthy feature is the universally high percentage of 
TiO.. 

The fact that the fusibility of these bricks lies at 
points between cones 27 and 33, instead of higher, is not 
due along to fluxing impurities, such as iron oxide and 
alkalies, but, doubtless, in a large degree to the ratio be- 
tween silica to kaolinite base in the clay. Few fire brick 
manufacturers, even at the present day, seem to recog- 
nize the fact that silica at high temperatures acts as a 
flux when heated with a certain proportion of alumina. 
It seems to the writer that in the case of the New Jersey 
fire bricks we have an example of this disregard of a 
chemical fact. 

This statement, however, involves no intimation that 
the New Jersey bricks are of poor quality, for many of 
them bear an excellent reputation, and often are found 
to stand frequent: and great changes of temperature bet- 
ter than other bricks. They are used extensively in blast 
furnaces, kilns, cupolas, &c., with good results. 

The TiO, in the clay acts as a stronger flux than 
silica, percentages of but 2 or 3 per cent. added to a 
high grade kaolin lowering its fusing point two or three 
cone numbers. 

Unfortunately, but little systematic work has been 
done in this country toward tracing out the relation be- 
tween the refractoriness of fire bricks and their compo- 
sition. 

An interesting series of experiments has recently been 
published in the Thonindustrie-Zeitung, Vol. XXVII, p. 
767 (1903), in which it is shown that the more siliceous 
bricks, even when low in fluxes, are less refractory. 
Table III, compiled from the article mentioned, gives 
examples: 


Table II1T.—Composition and Fusability of Foreign Fire Bricka. 


cao, 

MgO, Cone 
Sio, Al,Oz. Fe,O3. Alk. of fusion. 

Per cent. Percent. Percent. Percent. No. 

Saarau, Germany. .52.20 45.90 1.00 0.90 35-36 
Saarau, Germany. .69.65 28.71 1.29 0.44 below 33 
Lucas, England... .61.24 30.48 3.20 4.89 below 31 

Stourbridge, Eng. .63.40 31.70 3.00 1.90 30-31 


In the first two it will be ‘seen that there is little dif- 
ference in the total of fluxes, but considerable difference 
in the silica percentage, and that the first fuses fully 
three cone numbers higher than the second. 
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Notes from Mexico. 


Railway Politics and Currency Reform. 

DURANGO, October 14, 1903.—Two reports of an impor- 
tant official character have been published within a few 
day. One of these is the recital with much detail by Sec- 
retary Limantour, in a report to the President, of all the 
matters connected with the action of his Department in 
securing control of the National Railway Company. As 
the essential facts in this transaction are now well 
known, it is unnecessary to take more extended notice 
of this document than to say that it contains a clear 
analysis of the Mexican railway situation, and recites 
the objects which the Government had in view in becom- 
ing a railway shareholder, as well as the reasons for 
buying the National shares in preference to those of 
other railways in Mexico. Estimates of the prospective 
earnings of the National system are included in the re- 
port, from which these conclusions are drawn: 

rom what has been set forth it may be deduced that in the 
vear 1904 the Government wiil receive on the 100,000 preference 
shares which it owns a dividend of $200,000, gold, approximate- 
ly; in 1905, $300,000, gold, and in 1906, $400,000, gold. In 
1907 the second preference shares will come in for a proportion 
of the profits, and probably, beginning with that very year, it 
will be possible to assign to them 1 per cent. As the Govern 
ment also owns nearly 100,000 of the latter shares, it will then 
receive $500,000, gold, on all of its shares. 

It is obvious that Sehor Limantour is very well coi- 
tent with the bargain which he has made for his Gov- 
ernment, although, as is his habit, he is careful not to 
take a too roseate view of the distant future with respect 
to the profits of the railway system. He says in this 
regard: 

Perbaps it would be going too far to forecast what may 
cecur still later on; but it must be remembered that all of 
these estimates are merely based on the average annual increase 
resulting from the experience of many years, and that no ac- 
count has been taken of the other factors, already mentioned 
which assuredly will greatly aid the company. 

The report is a businesslike document, which well 
reflects the sagacity and keen analytical genius of the 
able minister, who by this railway coup has again demon- 
strated his ability to successfully accomplish financist! 
transactions of a delicate nature of which the nation is 
the beneficiary. 

The second State paper is a report made by the Mex- 
ican members of the International Monetary Commis- 
sion, who have just returned to this country. As the 
general results of the conferences held in the different 
European capitals are known, it need only be said here 
that the Mexican envoys express themselves as being 
satisfied with the reception which their proposals met 
with abroad, and that they believe that the exchange of 
views and the recommendations made will greatly aid 
Mexico in the task of placing her currency upon a stable 
basis. 

The commission, which has been sitting in Mexico, has 
not yet made its report. When this has been done, and 
after the return of Secretary Limantour, it is expected 
that some sort of legislative action will be taken to carry 
out the recommendations resulting from the study of the 
vexing question of currency instability. 


Increase of European Imports. 

It seems necessary for their own good periodically 
to warn the manufacturers of the United States that 
they ought not to permit themselves, by reason of their 
proximity to this market, to be lulled into a feeling of 
overconfidence in their ability to control it. Trade sta- 
tistics prove that their European competitors are ever 
on the alert, and, moreover, that their well directed 
efforts to sell their products here are meeting with in- 
creased success. In the fiscal year 1902-03 European 
merchandise to the value of $34,205,291 was imported into 
Mexico, being an increase of nearly $8,000,000 over the 
aggregate for the preceding fiscal year. Imports from 
the United States in 1902-03 reached a total of $40,- 
496,671, an increase of about: $1,500,000 over the fiscal! 
year 1901-02, but representing a marked decrease in the 
percentage of the total imports. Great Britain, Ger- 
many and Belgium were the countries which increased 
their shipments of goods to this country. 
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Industrial Notes. 

The rolling mill of the Monterey steel plant ha: 
started and rails are now being steadily turned out 
company are working on an order for steel rails 
railway in the State of Oaxaca, and have other ord: 
hand, among them, it is said, being one for a large 
ment for the Mexican Central Railway Company. 

Orders for rolling stock for Mexican railways 
been placed within a brief period, as follows: By 
Hornos Railway in the State of Coahuila, for a nu 
of box cars, with A. Baldwin & Co., New Orleans, 
the Mexican Central Railway Company, 940 box cit 
60,000 pounds capacity, 100 flat cars and a like nu 
of coal cars of 80,000 pounds capacity, with the Pull: 
Palace Car Company; the National Railway Compan 
Mexico, 500 box cars of modern type, with the Geo) 
Car & Mfg. Company. Three special coaches are alsv 
ing built for the National by the Harlan & Hollingswo 
Company. 

The Blymer Iron Works of Cincinnati, Ohio, have 
cured several orders lately for plantation machinery 
representative of the works having made a visit to t! 
various plantations situated on the isthmus of Telus 
tepec. 

A new military barracks is to be erected by the Go 
ernment in Guadalajara, Galisco. It will be a mode 
building of steel frame construction. Orders for materi: 
will probably soon be placed. 

William Brockman is the active mover in a_ project 
for damming the Cienega River, and thus creating 
reservoir, from which a water supply will be conveyed 
to the mining camp of E! Oro, in the State of Mexic: 
and adjoining camps. If the enterprise is carried out 
large quantity of piping will be required. 

Among prospective new manufacturing industries 
be introduced into the republic may be mentioned that o! 
a shoe factory, which it is reported E. F. Lally of Boston 
Mass., will establish either in or near the capital. 

Orders for sugar mill equipments for Mexican planta 
tions have been secured by the Pioneer Iron Works ot! 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The Abendroth & Root Mfg. Company o! 
New York have booked an order for a large boiler for the 
San Cristobal Sugar Company. 

Shares of the Monterey Iron & Steel Company, fully 
paid up, are selling at and around their par value—viz 
$100 per share. 

Senor Mariano Rodriguez, who owns a large haciend: 
In the State of Michoacan, is about to erect a sugar mil 
and aguadiente refinery, and will need equipment. 

A very successful Mexican industrial organization is 
that of the Monterey Smelting & Refining Compan) 
At the last general meeting of the shareholders the capita 
stock was increased from $3,000,000 to $8,000,000. 

The exchange rate for payment of import duties du 
ing the current month is 220 per cent. 

La Compania Explotadora de Minas de Carbon c: 
Michoacan, is the long drawn out title of the new coi: 
pany organized in Mexico to work the coal deposits in th 
State of Michoacan, to which reference has previous!) 
been made, and who have now secured a concession fro! 
the Government empowering them to construct a line 0! 
railway connecting the coal lands situated near Agos! 
tlan with the National Railway, a distance of about 
miles. 

The Tabasco Central Railway is the name adopt: 
by the holders of a concession conveying power to bu 
a railway from San Juan Bautesta, Tabasco, to Nacaju: 
Jalapa. 

Two more hydraulic power plants of some importa}: « 
are projected. In one instance application has been mi 
to the Government by John McDonough for the privil 
of using water from the rivers Del Valle and Asunci: 
in the other the Mexican-American Mining Company 
Sierra Juarez, Oaxaca, intend to erect a plant on | 
river Socorro, for the transmission of power to thir 
mines. 

A fire which started in a hardware store named 
Bazar, in the city of Merida, Yucatan, October 2, p 
cipitated a conflagration which destroyed all the stores 
the street. entailing a loss of $2,000,000. In addition 
the Bazar, another hardware store, La Balanza,> w 
burned out. 
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Contracts are to be awarded within the next 30 days. 
< reported, for the equipment of the car building plant 
erected in Mexico City by the Mexican Car & Foun- 
Company, of which Isaac M. Hutchison, now in St. 
uuis, is president. From $75,000 to $100,000 will be ex- 
nded in the purchase of the necessary machinery, and 
» plant will have an initial capacity for turning out 20 
rs daily. Kerth 





Use of Alcohol Engines in Europe. 


BY GEORGE E. WALSH. 


Che greatest interest attaches to alcohol engines in 
Germany, and the German Emperor himself has proved 

most enthusiastic admirer of inventors and manufac- 
turers Of machines which use alcohol for motor pur 
poses on either land or sea. In Russia several types of 
alcohol engines have been used for dierent purposes, 
and for electrical generation these have proved more suc- 
cessful and satisfactory than other forms, although ow- 
ing to her great mineral deposits of petroleum Russia is 
inevitably committed to the kerosene oil engines. In 
fact, these have been made and imported into that coun- 
try in the past few years in great quantities, and repre- 
sentatives of the leading houses have sent their agents to 
this country to study the types in use here. 

In Germany associations have been established for 
promoting the use of alcohol as a motive power. The 
Union of Alcohol Producers and the Association to Pro- 
mote the Industrial Uses of Alcohol have succeeded in 
stimulating the more economical production of alcohol, 
and at the same time have encouraged the more general 
employment of it for power purposes. The advances 
made in the manufacture of alcohol engines of large and 
small units have consequently been far greater in Ger- 
many than in this country. But Russia and France are 
not far behind in the same line of work, and the types 
of engines used successfully in those two countries differ 
only slightly and in importance from those in use in 
Germany. 

One of the most recent alcohol engines from Russia 
was built by the Daimler Motor Company at Marienfelde, 
and it was the invention of Director Boris Loutzky of the 
Russian marine engineering service. This motor is of 
50 horse-power, and its service has been recognized even 
in Germany, where it has become satisfactorily known 
as a serviceable engine. It is designed for electric gen- 
erating purposes and also for marine and factory service, 
although in the original designs it was intended to be 
coupled direct to a generator. This engine has shown 
considerable improvement over other forms of small 
power engines using gas, oil or other fuel. In the dif- 
ferent tests it attained a very high revolution per min- 
ute under small consumption of fuel. It required only 
0.45 to 0.50 liter of alcohol per hour per horse-power, 
and at a revolution of 650 per minute it developed over 
‘1 horse-power. ‘The regulation of this engine is ob- 
tained by means of a centrifugal regulator, which acts 
automatically in controlling the supply of fuel. The 
consumption of fuel is thus directly proportioned to the 
amount of work done. 

In most of the alcohol engines used in Germany the 
starting is accomplished by means of gasoline. The 

otor is warmed up and started by a device which per- 
nits the gasoline to burn until the machine is ready for 
the alcohol feed. Then a lever completely and instantly 
hianges the supply from gasoline to alcohol. This is not 
lone until the motor is under full speed. Then the change 
s accomplished without any apparent shock or diminu- 
on in the speed or regular movement of the engine. The 
<nition is by an electric spark similar to that used for 
dinary gasoline engines and motors. Both the magneto- 
lectrie and battery currents are employed for sparking 
lrposes, and in this way ample provision is made against 
iy accidents or unforeseen contingencies. The moment 
' ignition can be regulated to suit the operator, and as 
result there is a distinct saving in time and efficiency 
| the hands of an experienced engineer, for the explosion 
in be made to take place at the most advantageous part 
f the stroke. The maximum effect and movement are 
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thus btained without effort. As the starting up of gaso- 
line and alcohol motors is an important feature of their 
success, the present invention promises to secure to the 
owner nearly all the saving and economy of time and 
operation possible. 

Alcohol motors have received comparatively little con- 
sideration in this country, partly because of the over- 
whelming attention given to the development of the gas 
and oil engines. Even in this field we have been behind 
Germany, but in the past few years every effort has been 
made to compensate for this. The abundance of coal as 
a cheap fuel has been responsible for this, but the ad- 
vanced cost of coal and the tendency to use it more gen- 
erally in all manufacturing industries, have caused a re- 
action. The use of oil as a fuel has suddenly become an 
important question, and the development of the gas engine 
has followed as a natural result. These two fuels come 
in as important factors in the industrial competition, 
and the construction of engines to use them is naturally 
developing. Oil and gas engines of both small and large 
units are now employed in many lines of industry, where 
before steam alone prevailed. In the older industries 
they have added greatly to the efficiency of the plants, 
and in new manufacturing lines they have become abso 
lutely essential to their successful operation. 

But the alcohol engine has so far been largely neg 
lected in this country, although the time is apparently 
ripe for its more general recognition. The production of 
wood alcohol is a comparatively young industry in this 
country, and the cost of distilling it has not been reduced 
to the same level as in France and Germany. It is pos- 
sible this difference in cost of the fuel is responsible for 
the difference in the popularity of the alcohol motors. 

Aleohol motors for marine purposes have been found 
of special significance, and in Germany this type of prime 
mover has been developed to a point of efficiency that is 
of great importance. The cost of operation is considered 
less than for any other form of liquid fuel, and for spe 
cial types of boats its efficiency is superior to any other. 
Alcohol as a fuel is superior to other forms of liquid 
fuel because of its cleanliness and safety. It is the safest 
liquid fuel that is placed on the market. The engines de- 
signed to burn it are less complicated and costly in con- 
struction than those made for gasoline or crude petroleum. 
The steady, uniform heat produced is a point of excellence 
that should be noted. The more general use of the alcohol 
motor for small electric lighting plants is an important 
development of the electric industry in Europe. The 
motors driven by this fuel are for the most part small, 
although engines of large units are now being constructed 
and used in Germany. As auxiliary engines in large 
plants, the alcohol motors have been found to meet a long 
felt want, and they are installed in considerable numbers 
in Germany to operate machine tools, blowers, fans, and 
even cranes. Their readiness for instant work and their 
cleanliness recommend them to a large class of workers 
in the industrial world. 

The production of wood alcohol in this country has 
been steadily increasing in the past decade, and it is more 
than probable that within a few years the supply of the 
fuel will be such as to make motors and engines run by it 
very popular. The cost to-day as a fuel is too high for 
the engines to compete with gas, oil or gasoline. The de- 
mand for wood :lcohol in the arts and trades has been so 
great that the supply has been readily consumed, but as 
a fuel its production can increase indefinitely without 
fear of an oversupply. Meanwhile, a study of the alcohol 
motors and engines as used abroad should be of value and 
interest to the trade. 

ro 

At their recent annual meeting the stockholders of the 
New York Shipbuilding Company of Camden, N. J., re- 
elected these officers: President, De Courcey May; vice- 
president and general manager, Charles S. Hall; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Samuel L. Knox; superintending cap- 
tain, William G. Randle; directors, De Courcey May, 
Charles S. Hall, William G. Randle, Henry Walters, 
Myron C. Wick, Michael Jenkins and A. W. Mellon. The 
report of President May showed a healthy condition of 
affairs, with a large number of contracts on hand, suffi- 
cient to insure a full force of workmen for some time. 
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Lake Iron Ore Matters. « 


DULUTH, MINN., October 18, 1903.—I referred briefly 
last week to the visit of inspection made to the iron ore 
roads of the United States Steel Corporation by electrical 
and hydraulic power men, with a view to making figures 
for the conversion of the motive power on these roads 
from steam to electric. On their return from a therough 
inspection the electrical experts expressed themselves as 
more than pleased at the possibilities, and seemed to have 
no doubt that with the assistance of the Great Northern 
Power Company of Duluth they would be able to make 
figures and guarantees as to the change of power that 
would attract the Steel management. Final figures and 
plans are now being made for the consideration of the 
railroads, and these express themselves: as willing to 
consider any step that shall cheapen and improve trans- 
portation. Any such development as is proposed would 
be of the highest interest everywhere, and would have a 
great effect in furthering the extensive development of 
electrical power for main line railway work. 

The General Electric Company have already made 
figures for the Great Northern road, for handling all its 
ore transportation from its terminus at Kelly Lake, near 
the mines, to that at Saunders, near the docks. This was 
not altogether satisfactory to the road, and is being 
worked over in another way. The Duluth, Missabe & 
Northern road is to erect large shops at Duluth the com- 
ing year, particularly for steel car and locomotive repair 
and erection, and these.shops will probably be electrically 
driven throughout, power to be taken from the wheels 
and dynamos.of the Great Northern Power Company. 

Since last week the Champion mine of the Clairton 
Steel Company has been closed tight, only pump men re- 
maining on duty.. The mine had more than 200,000 tons 
of ore in stock, and this was enough for Clairton furnaces 
for a year, they taking a larger part of their ore from 
Mesaba range mines of their own or under contract. With 
the final rupture of negotiations between the United 
States Steel Corporation and Clairton there was no ex- 
cuse for this mine to continue to pile up a stock pile this 
winter. It will be reopened full force the coming spring. 
About 500 men were made idle. The Hemlock and Baltic 
mines, referred to last week as likely to reduce forces, 
have now done so., About 130 men are out at the two. 
These mines are Buffalo. Steel Company’s properties on 
the Menominee range. A slight curtailment of operations 
at the mines of the Republic Iron & Steel Company is to 
take place shortly. Their Howe, a small property on the 
Mesaba range, is now closed, and their Franklin group 
will reduce. The Duluth mine at Biwabik has closed 
for the season, having mined about its allotment. 

The Beaufort mine, at Michigamme, operated by the 
Niagara Mining Company for the furnace of that name, 
is being worked heavily, and will send down 100,000 tons 
this year. It is taking on more men. So is the Ohio, at 
the same place, the Antoine Ore, Verona and Vivian, 
on the Menominee; G. A. St. Clair at the Metropolitan, 
and the Baraboo explorations, &c. 

The Breitung Estate, Negaunee, may decide to reopen 
and thoroughly explore old Davis and Milwaukee mines, 
near Lucy. The Milwaukee was a considerable shipper 
between 1879 and 1890, when it closed with a record of 
375,000 tons. The Davis, sometimes called the Grand 
Rapids, was open from 1887 to 1895, and shipped 110,000 
tons. Both are non-Bessemer. The Oliver Iron Mining 
Company may sink a shaft in the old race track, Negau- 
nee, which it bought last year, and where drill explora- 
tions have been under way some time. This was a part 
of the land this company and the Cleveland Cliffs strug- 
gled to secure at the time so much Negaunee property was 
sold them. 

The Oliver Company’s stock piles on the Gogebic 
range are to be pretty well cleaned up by the close of 
navigation. Several shovels are now in them. At Ger- 
mania mine, at Hurley, No. 2 shaft is to be sunk much 
deeper than it now is—1000 feet. The force has been di- 
minished and not much ore will be mined this winter. 

A large pumping plant, to handle 1000 gallons a 
minute against a head of 1200 feet, is to be put in by the 
Penn Iron Mining Company as soon as it can be built. 
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It will have a triple expansion steam end. A big cr 

ing plant will be installed at the Corrigan mines in | 
County. The great crushing plant of the Oliver I, 
Mining Company at Escanaba will be in operation | 

spring. 

Annual reports of the mine inspectors of Dicki 
and Iron counties, Mich., in which are the mines of 
Iron Mountain and Crystal Falls districts, respectiy 
show that in the former the average number of men 
ployed for the year was 4004, whose product was 2,813 
tons. In Iron County there were 1678 men working, 
their product was 1,330,000 tons. There were 16 a 
dental deaths in mines of Dickinson County in the ys 
one man to every 250 employed, and there were 19 
Iron County, one to every 88 employees. One reason 
this difference is doubtless to be found in the fact t! 
the mines of Dickinson County are, generally speaki: 
larger, older and more permanently opened than those 
Iron. It is interesting to note in this connection a 
the fact that the proportion of Steel Corporation en 
ployees is greater in Dickinson than in Iron Count: 
In this latter county, though the Steel Corporation «1 
ployed 600 out of the total of 1678 men, there was but 
one accidental death in their mines to 18 in those of var 
ous other owners. The worst accident of the year in tha 
county was at the Crystal Falls mine, where six men met 
death. The Steel Corporation are referred to separately, 
as they are the largest employers of labor in either county 
In Dickinson County, with 2625 men out of a total o 
4004, they mined 2,025,000 tons out of the total of 2,815 
000. In Iron County, with 600 men out of 1678, they 
mined 375,000 tons out of 1,330,000. 

The large party of United States Steel officials that have 
been making examination of their plants and wcrks were in 
the Lake Superior country a few days, ending at the Me- 
saba range to-day. Insufficient time was taken to examite 
mines thoroughly, but the visiting officers expressed 
themselves as pleased in the highest degree, not only 
with the mines themselves, and with quality and quantity 
of raw material in the corporation’s possession, but also 
with the management at this end, complimenting Presi- 
dent Cole, Vice-President Hulst and their associates most 
highly. DB. OW. . 
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The Worcester Polytechnic Institute has started tlie 
compilation of a card catalogue of articles appearing i 
scientific and technical publications Prof. W. W. Bird, 
head of the department of mechanical engineering, is at 
the head of this enterprise. He, with his assistants, is 
taking 20 leading publications, including representative 
English and Continental papers, each man being assign! 
to two of them, the division giving each man one week'y 
and one monthly. The man reads his papers carefully 
and picks out articles worthy of being kept track 0! 
The card contains the name of the publication, &c., the 
nature of the article, its space by columns, &c. As to tlie 
merit or value of an article catalogued the card has 
space with three letters against it, A, B and C. C is 
mediocre, B good and A very good. By crossing out the tw: 
letters which do not fit the article the desired degree |! 
ter is left. There is a space to indicate the illustratiow- 
whether photographs, line, card readings, &c. The car 
are indexed by subjects. The purpose is to give to ¢! 
institute a ready reference index of scientific and ni: 
chanical literature, which may be preserved entire, ye 
after year, or culled out from time to time. 


x 





At Pittsburgh, in the suit of the Pressed Stee) ( 
Company against the Standard Steel Car Company, ' 
defendants filed suggestions in the nature of exceptions 
the form of a decree drafted and submitted by the pla 
tiff company. The defendant company aver the decre« 
too sweeping and indefinite, and that it should be limit 
to giving relief to the plaintiffs only as to the specific b 
prints originating in the works of the plaintiff comp 
and admitted to be in the possession of the defendant c 
pany; to the alleged copies of certain blue prints of 
plaintiffs of tracings made by railroads, and to any co} 
of blue prints in the two classes mentioned, if any su 


copies have been made by the defendants. 
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rhe Automatic Thread Cutting Speed Lathe. 


rhe Automatic Machine Company of Greenfield, Mass., 
building a new thread cutting speed lathe, which has 
,umber of interesting mechanical features. The thread- 
+ attachment consists of a loose bar sliding in bearings 
the back of the lathe and engaging a lead screw by 
ans of a segment tooth. The bar carries a carriage 
yon which the threading tool is mounted, the front end 
the carriage sliding on a hardened shoe elevated at 
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the forward end, by means of which the depth of cut is 
regulated and the threading tool, as well as the segment 
tooth, thrown out of engagement with the work and the 
lead screw at the end of the cut. The lead screw is op- 
erated by means of compound gearing from the spindle, 
which allows the use of gearing for any required pitch of 
thread. The lead screw is of sufficient length to allow of 
cutting threads up to 6 inches in length and at any dis- 
tance within 14 inches of the chuck. 

The lathe is fitted with a hollow spindle and draw in 





Fig. 2.—Front View. 





THE AUTOMATIC 
uck operated by a lever that engages a thimble on the 
‘indle, which closes the chuck by the operation of two 
ngers and a tube running inside of the spindle and bear- 
¢ the chuck back to its seat. Upon releasing the lever 
e spring of the chuck opens automatically. The chuck 
ens outwardly and materially increases the capacity of 
‘ machine by permitting the use of step chucks and 
nilar devices. The lathe is frequently fitted with a 
ction clutch on the spindle operated by a lever passing 
wh through the head which engages the knee of the 
erator and is reversed by a slight pressure forward or 
kward. 


The lathe is furnished with a compound slide rest 
rrying three grooves for the tool post, to which work 
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Elevations of Screw Cutting Attachment 
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can be clamped for drilling, reaming or milling at the will 
of the operator. The slide rests are from improved pat 
terns. All wearing surfaces are carefully fitted by scrap- 
ing. The screws are of steel and are covered to protect 
them from chips. They are graduated to 45 degrees 
either side of the center. The rest has a feed lengthwise 
of 8 inches and cross feed of 4 inches. The lathe is fitted t 
with a turret head containing four holes for tools and op- 
erated by a lever. The tail stock is operated either by a 
lever or by hand wheel and screw. When used with a } 
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lever it is released from the tail block by a slight motion ' 
of a clamping lever at the back. When not in use the 


lever is removed by raising the locking pin from the 
socket. i 
— ’ 


Worth Brothers’ Large Plate Mill.—The Worth 
Brothers Company, Coatesville, Pa., announce the com 
pletion of their new plate mill, which is stated to be the : a. 
largest thus far built on this continent. It is most modern 
in every respect, complete with all the latest improve 
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CUTTING SPEED LATHE. 


ments in machines and labor saving’ devices, including 
large guillotine shears, straightening rolls, &c., to insure 
as nearly perfect plates as it is possible to produce. Con- 
taining rolls 152 inches the mill is able to make 
larger plates than any other plant in the country, and as 
large or larger than any likely ‘to be required for some 
years. The company now have a capacity for producing 
from 4500 to 5000 tons of plates per week, which will 
enable them to make exceedingly prompt deliveries. In 
their list of maximum sizes, just issued, they state that 
they make plates up to 144 inches in width and % inch 
in thickness, and boiler heads up to 146 inches in diam- 
eter and 1 inch thick. They are also making a specialty 
of lap welded charcoal iron boiler tubes for locomotives. 
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The New England Foundrymen’s October 
Meeting. 


The October meeting of the New England Foundry- 
men’s Association was held at the Exchange Club, Boston, 
on Wednesday of last week. Previous to the meeting the 
party went out to Hyde Park as the guests of the B. F. 
Sturtevant Company, to look over that company’s new 
plant, especially the foundry, which is now in operation. 
The company provided barges for conveying their visitors 
to and from the railroad station, and extended every 
opportunity for inspecting the foundry, pattern shop and 
flask shop in all their details. All pronounced the plant 
a model one. 

The meeting was called to order at 5 o’clock in the 
reception room of the Exchange Club, with President 
Ifenry A. Carpenter of Providence, R. I., in the chair. 
New members were elected as follows: American-British 
Mfg. Company, Providence; B. Nicoll & Co., New York; 
Pevey Bros., Lowell, Mass.; ‘Taunton Locomotive Mfg. 
Company, Taunton, Mass.; Howard & Bullough American 
Machine Company, Ltd., Pawtucket, R. I. The member- 
ship of Walter M. Saunders of Providence, R. I., was 
transferred to the new firm of Saunders & Franklin, who 
were indorsed by the association as its chemists, a posi- 
tion previously held by Mr. Saunders. 

W. A. Viall of the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company of 
Providence, R. I., gave a talk on an indenture system for 
core makers’ apprenticeship which the company have 
under advisement. Mr. Viall explained that the present 
method of training core makers, without an apprentice 
system, was unsatisfactory, because oftentimes men leave 
a concern’s employ as soon as they become useful in the 
coreroom. A discussion followed the reading of the paper. 
President Carpenter read the form of indenture for core 
makers’ apprentices used by A. Carpenter & Sons’ Com- 
pany of Providence. The discussion was chiefly as to 
wages to be paid this class of apprentices. 

Arthur Simonson of William Wharton, Jr., & Co., 
Incorporated, Philadelphia, read a paper on the Tropenas 
process of steel casting, illustrating the process by lantern 
slides, after which the usual dinner was served. 

John Magee of the Magee Furnace Company, Boston, 
presented the report of a subcommittee of the associa- 
tion on a proposed labor bureau, to be conducted jointly 
by the Foundrymen’s Association, the Boston Metal 
‘Trades Association and the New England Iron League. 
A committee consisting of two members from each of 
these organizations has had a number of meetings, with 
a view to determining upon the advisibility of establish- 
ing a labor bureau, to cover at its beginning the city of 
Boston and neighboring cities and towns, and to be ex- 
tended gradually as expediency makes it possible until 
the whole of New England is included. The plan is to 
take in the various branches of the iron business—mold- 
ers, core makers, pattern makers, machinists, boiler mak- 
ers, blacksmiths, &c. No definite action was taken, but 
there seems to be a probability that the plan will be car- 
vied out. 

Among those present were the following: 


Henry A. Carpenter, A. Carpenter and H. C. Arnold, A. Car- 
penter & Sons’ Company, Providence, R. I. 

Arthur Simonson, William Wharton, Jr., & Co., Incorporated, 
Philadelphia. 

W. A. Viall and E. J. Lyon, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, 
Providence, R. I. 

W. B. Snow, W. Sangster, Asa Smith and E. T. Child, B. F. 
Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Mass. 

Bartlett M. Shaw and Robert Blytt, Walker & Pratt Mfg. Com- 
pany, Watertown, Mass. 

D. F. Eagan, H. E. Pridmore Molding Machine Company, Chi- 
cago. 

A. L. Lovejoy, Becker-Brainard Milling Machine Company, 
Hyde Park, Mass. 

W. W. Bird, Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, Mass. 

William R. Billings and Fred W. Dixon, Taunton Locomotive 
Mfg. Company, Taunton, Mass. 

John Magee and I. W. Winchester, Magee Furnace Company, 
Boston. 

ll. E. Stafford, George W. Stafford Companv, Readville, Mass. 

George H. Lincoln, George H. Lincoln & Co., Boston. 

fdgar W. Anthony, Joseph M. Skulley and William C. Skulley, 
Smith & Anthony Company, Boston. 

J. T. Baker, General Electric Company, Lynn, Mass. 

William H. Stafford, George H. Gibbey and Harry E. Gibbey, 
Condor Iron Foundry Company, East Boston, Mass. 
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Willis D. Baliard. Coburn Trolley Track Mfg. Company, | 
yoke, Mass. 
E. V. Hazard, Old Colony Foundry Company, East Bri 
water, Mass. 
William J. Breen, Hugh W. Adams, Boston. 
A. Custin, Waltham Foundry, Waltham, Mass, 
William Harris and A. G. H. Fitch, Vaughan Machine < 
pany, Peabody, Mass. 
F. 8. Pevey and James A. Pevey, Pevey Bros., Lowell, Mass 
C, A. Reed, N. S. Bartlett & Co., Boston. 
E. M. Shaw, Providence Steel Casting Company, Provider 
m. f. 
R, Clinton Fuller, Fuller Iron Works, Providence, R. I. 
Walter M. Saunders, Saunders & Franklin, Providence, R 
C. Everett Evans, Evans Stamping & Plating Company, Ta 
ton, Mass. 
Joseph L. Anthony, Weir Stove Company, Taunton, Mass. 
H. R. Luther, Fred. F. Stockwell, F. W. Richardson, F. H. E 
S. M. Thompson, R. H. Penney and F. A. Hoyt, Barbo 
Stockwell Company, Cambridge, Mass. 
B. A, Franklin, C. R. Stevenson and L. H. Miller, United Stat: 
Steel Company, Everett, Mass. 
Fred. Hamnett, Frank D. Moffat & Co., Boston. 
Frederick C. Fromm, Manufacturers’ Foundry Company, Wat 
bury, Conn. 
C. Hitech, Jr., American Tool & Machine Company, Boston 
F. L. Cogill, Coulter & McKenzie Machine Company, Bridg: 
port, Conn. 
John Nelson, The Iron Age. 
William H. Beuse and J. Beuse, Kinsley Iron & Machine Con 
pany, Canton, Mass. 
Arthur L. Goodnow, L. H. Goodnow Foundry Company, Fitch 
burg, Mass, 
William C. Doherty, Doherty Bros., Lowell, Mass. 
Arthur W. Gibby and George H. Carson, Mechanics’ Iron Foun 
dry Company, Boston. 
M. J. Perault, Fitchburg Foundry Company, Fitchburg, Mass. 
James F. Lanegan, Davis Foundry Company, Lawrence, Mass. 
H. E. Wetherbee, Jas. Hunter Machine Company, North Adams 
Mass. 
J. W. Richardson, Howard & Bullough American Machine Com 
pany, Limited, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Cyrus P. Clough, Rhode Island Malleable Iron Works, Hills 
Grove, R. I. 
William F. Converse, B. Nicoll & Co., New York. 
Oscar E. Nutter and Loren W. Penney, Saco & Pettee Machin 
Shops, Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
Fred. P. Leonard, Dighton Furnace Company, Dighton, Mass. 
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Central American Notes. 


San Jose, C. A., September 22, 1903.—The America) 


‘company operating on the Coco-Segovia River on th 


frontiers of Honduras and Nicaragua are actively push el 
ing the work on the iron wharves and buildings at the 
port. Dredges will be put to work at Cape Gracias, and 
it is expected that steamers will be plying the river for 
200 or more miles inside of three months. The opening 
of the Coco River will now give a chance to the man) 
gold and silver mines in the Segoria, Chontales and 
Choluties districts. In the latter a British syndicat ol 
is operating extensively. Mining machinery now intende« ss 
for these mines has to come by way of Amapala on th 4 
Pacific, and is then hauled for 30 days on mules to th 
mines ; or, coming by the Atlantic Coast, all merchandis: 
must be packed in boxes weighing not over 100 pounds 
which travel by mules for 40 days over mountains ofte! “a 
8000 or 10,000 feet high. a 
Once the Government of Honduras gets down to busi 7 
ness, it is probable that the rival claimants for th 
Puerto Cortez Railroad will have their claims adjuste 
and that honest work will begin westward. The lin 
will be 350 miles long, and will be easy building on bot! 
the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards, though the centra 
plateau will be crossed at an elevation of some 4000 fe: 
It is believed that this line will be of great service 1 
building the Isthmian Canal. Ki 
The immense steel pier at Ocos on the Pacific w: = 
totally destroyed by the last earthquake, and estimat 
for another pier are now called for. The last one c 
something like $250,000. The owners of the wharf 2! 
manage the Ocos Railway, which will eventually fo 
part of the Pan-American Railroad through the Unit 
States, Mexico, Central and South America. Noth 
would help to develop trade and general commercial! 
lations between these republics, 16 in all, and the Unit 
States as this line of north and south railway. Am: 
other things, it would almost immediately put an end 
revolutions and their long train of consequences—all « 
structive of peace and commerce. ( 











Steam Turbines for the Navy. 


sHINGTON, D. C., October 20, 1903. 





The special 


b to investigate the question as to the efficiency and 
ge desirability of the turbine engine for naval pur- 
nos ias been appointed by Admiral Rae, chief of the 
Ri 1 of Steam Engineering, and consists of Commander 
1 I. Bdwards and Lieut.-Commanders W. M. Parks and 
B Bryan. The board has held several meetings and is 
in respondence with the manufacturers of the leading 
ty if steam turbines in this country and abroad, and 


is planning to push its work to a conclusion within eight 
or months. Admiral Rae has become greatly inter- 
ested in the problem of the installation of steam turbines 
on warships, and will include in the annual estimates 
he is about to hand to the Secretary of the Navy an item 
of $25,000 to cover the cost of the investigation about to 
be made. ‘This money will undoubtedly be forthcoming 
and Congress will probably comply with the Department’s 
request to make it immediately available so that it can 
be drawn upon early in the coming year. 

it is Admiral Rae’s plan to purchase a small turbine 
of each type, including the Westinghouse (Parsons) and 
Curtis engines, and thoroughly test them both on shore 
and in launches. Later on it is probable that an engine 
of about 1000 horse-power will be ordered built to certain 
specifications in accordance with the requirements of a 
small gunboat or torpedo boat. In addition to thoroughly 
testing these engines the board will inspect all accessible 
turbines and may possibly visit Europe for that purpose. 
Concerning the problem presented by the proposed instal- 
lation of turbines in warships, Admiral Rae has said to 
the correspondent of The Tron Age: 

fhe bureau is great'y interested in this subject and is dis 
yosed to regard it as one of very great importance in our naval 
development. At the same time we do not lose sight of the 
peculiar conditions to be encountered in utilizing this wonderful 
device in our war vessels. We are limited as to weight, space, 
and especially as to hight in the installation of our motive 
power, for our machinery musi all be below the water line. 
rhe diameter of the disk of a high power turbine is so great 
that the shaft cannot be given a horizontal position, but must 
be set at a considerable angle. The action of the propellers Is 
necessarily affected by the inclination of the shaft, and the 
tendency is to keep the stern of the vessel below the normal line. 

One of the principal difficulties encountered by the turbine 
builders at the outset was the impossibility of reversing the 
engine. This.appears to have been overcome, in a large measure 
at least, and the trouble seems likely to be entirely obviated. 
rhe steam turbine unquestionably has great advantages over the 
rdinary reciprocating engine, and in view of-the interest which 
foreign navies, especially those of Germany and Great Britain, 
are taking in the matter, we would be open to criticism if we 
lid not investigate the subject with the utmost care. 


Commander Edwards, chairman of the Special Board 
on Steam Turbines, is advised that a joint commission 
has been appointed in Great Britain to investigate the 
question of the economy of the steam turbine and to ad- 
vise as to its suitability for two new high-speed vessels 
Which are now being planned for the Cunard Company, 
ind which will be constructed with a special view to their 
employment as auxiliary cruisers in time of war. The 
British Admiralty is taking a lively interest in the mat- 
ter, and, upon the invitation of the Cunard Company, 
iominated as their representative Admiral Oram, the 
Deputy Engineer in Chief of the Navy, and detailed Lieu- 
tenant-Engineer Wood as secretary. The other members 
of the commission include J. Bain, general manager of 
the Cunard Company; J. T. Milton, the engineering sur- 
veyor of Lloyd’s Registry; H. Brock of the Denny ship- 
building concern; Andrew Laing of the Wallsend En- 
cineering Works, and T. Bell, the engineering manager 

rown’s Clydebank Works. It is understood that the 

nission will conduct an elaborate series of tests with 
~w of determining the question of the steam consump- 
or fuel economy of the steam turbine fitted to mer- 
t ships. The commission will also consider the data 
utly gathered at a series of special Admiralty trials 
ie torpedo boat destroyer “ Velox,” and arrangements 
' been made to enable the commission to supervise 
She-lal trials of the turbine powered Channel vessels, 
tle ‘Queen Alexandra” or “ King Edward.” So great is 
nterest of the Admiralty and the Cunard Company in 
the question of the availability of the steam turbine for 
new high-speed ships that they have been willing to 
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postpone the preparation of designs until the commission 
can complete its work, thereby delaying the new vessels 
several months. WwW. L. Cc. 
re 


The Pennsylvania Supreme Court on the Rights 
of Labor. 


A most impressive judicial decision on the labor ques- 
tion has just been rendered by the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania. The decision is not based on narrow 
statutory definitions, but on the broadest grounds of con- 
stitutional law. The case grew out of the recent dispute 
among the organizations connected with the Philadelphia 
building trades. The Plumbers’ Union, to which the com- 
plainants belonged, was not affiliated with the Allied 
Building Trades, and the officers of the latter body 
threatened to call a general strike of the workmen em- 
ployed on a large building in progress unless the plumb- 
ers were discharged. The terrified contractors, to avoid 
further loss, complied with the demand, but the plumbers 
brought a suit at equity to restrain the conspiracy to 
deprive them of employment. Their suit was granted in 
the lower court and that decision is now upheld. 

The rights of enjoying and defending life and liberty, 
of acquiring, possessing and protecting property, says 
the court, are inherent and indefeasible, and are not 
dependent on statutory authority. The right to the free 
use of his hands is the workman’s property, as much as 
the rich man’s right to the undisturbed enjoyment of the 
income from his factory, his houses or lands. To exercise 
it he must have the unrestricted privilege of working 
for such employer as he chooses, at such wages as he 
chooses to accept. 

It is a right of which the Legislature cannot 
deprive him, one which the law of no trade union can 
take from him, and one which it is the bounden duty of 
the courts to protect. The most concerned in jealously 
maintaining this freedom is the workman himself. 

This duty the courts must exercise, because the con- 
stitution has placed these fundamental rights beyond the 
encroachment even of the Legislature, so that no matter 
what statutory definition be given to a combination to 
deprive a workman of employment by force, threats or 
intimidation of any kind, such combination still remains 
unlawful; courts are still bound to protect the humblest 
mechanic or laborer in his right to acquire property. 

Trades unions may, of course, cease to work for rea- 
sons satisfactory to their members, but if they combine 
to prevent others from obtaining work or to prevent 
an employer from employing others, by threats of a 
strike, they combine to accomplish an unlawful purpose, 
a purpose as unlawful now as it ever was, though not 
punishable by indictment. Such combination is a despotic 
and tyrannical violation of the indefeasible right of 
labor to acquire property which courts are bound to 
restrain. It is utterly subversive of the letter and spirit 
of the declaration of rights. If such combination be in 
accord with the law of trades unions, then that law and 
the organic law of the- people of a free commonwealth 
cannot stand togetuer; one or the other must go down. 
And so, the Supreme Court concludes, it comes simply 
to a question, “ Shall the law of an irresponsible trades 
union or the organic law of a free commonwealth pre- 
vail?” The answer is that “every court of the common- 
wealth is bound to maintain the latter in letter and in 
spirit.” 

cilia 


Report of the Bureau of Mines, Ontario.—We have 
received a copy of the twelfth report of the Bureau of 
Mines, Ontario, Canada, covering the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1903. This volume, which comprises 354 pages, 
is a compendium of valuable information relative to the 
mineral deposits of the Province of Ontario. The statis- 
tics of mineral production in 1902 are given and special 
chapters cover the Michipicoten mining division, the 
mines of Northwestern Ontario, mines of Eastern Ontario, 
fossiliferous rocks of Southwest Ontario, the Sudbury 
nickel deposits, the iron ranges of Northern Ontario, the 
Moose Mountain iron range, the magnetic concentration 
of iron ores, &c. The book is profusely illustrated. 
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Modernizing a Large Foundry. 


The original works of Maher & Flockhart, erected in 
1882, occupied a space about 100 feet square on the cor- 
ner of Polk and Clover streets, Newark, N. J. Since that 
time they have been extended on all sides until they 
now cover an area of 2% acres, the layout of which 
is shown on the accompanying plan. The apparent 
lack of system in the arrangement of parts was the un- 
fortunate but unavoidable consequence of this bit by bit 
growth. Each addition was made in what was consid- 
ered at the time the most advantageous manner, although 
the outcome as a whole has not proved all that could be 
desired. However, the disadvantages of the worst loca- 
tions have been largely removed by installing conveying 
appliances, both out of doors and in, in the shape of in- 
dustrial railway tracks and communicating cranes. 

One of the neatest features contributing to conven- 
ience is the scheme for delivering supplies into the yards 
by freight. The tracks of the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey pass close to the grounds, and being elevated to 
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buildings include the engine and. boiler plant, n 
shop, numerous cleaning rooms, core rooms, patte1 
and storage rooms, stables, &c. 

The engine and boiler plant is located near the 
of the group. The rooms are side by side, separate: 
brick wall. In the boiler room are two Coatesvill 
lar boilers; one, of 150 horse-power, is 72 inches in 
eter, 19 feet long and contains 100 3%-inch tubes 
other has a capacity of 125 horse-power, is 66 in 
diameter, 19 feet long and contains 100 3-inch 
Steam is generated at a pressure of 100 pounds, a1 
veyed by short lines to the engines. 

The engine room contains two steam driven ail 
pressors; a Harrisburg standard horizontal high 
15% x 16 inch engine, direct connected to a Cr 
Wheeler 100-kw. direct current generator, and a 13 
inch 150 horse-power Ball engine, running at 275 r 
lutions per minute and driving a line shaft from w 
are belted a Benj. F. Kelley & Son duplex, single act 
6 x 6 inch boiler feed pump; a Crocker-Wheeler 30-k\ 
compound wound 125-volt generator, running at 800 | 
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MODERNIZING A LARGE FOUNDRY. U 


avoid grade street crossings through the city were easily 
connected with two spur trestles which branch into the 
yard. Beneath the trestles are storage bins into which 
the contents of the cars may be dumped directly, giv- 
ing a selective distribution and requiring no handling of 
the material until it is needed for use. Under the trestle 
terminating near shop No. 2 are bins for the following: 
Jersey clay for clay wash, kaolin for furnace and ladle 
linings, sand for sand blast, soft coal for the boilers, 
coke and pig iron. The other line of bins is used to 
store stove coal for the core ovens, soft coal for the 
boilers, Jersey sand for dry sand work, fire sand, Al- 
bany sand and Waterford sand for green sand molds. 
There are also two narrow bins, or chutes, secured on 
the outside of the larger ones, which are used to hold 
sea coal and flour. A sufficient stock of coal, sand, &c., 
is always carried in storage to cover a period of four 
months and avoid shutting down for anything but a pro- 
longed failure to receive supplies. 

Shops Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 are the largest buildings and 
constitute the foundries. Foundry No. 1 produces all of 
the largest castings, some of them weighing as high as 14 
tons; No. 2 is used only for small castings, and No. 3 
provides for intermediate sizes up to 2 tons. Primarily, 
No. 4 was intended for a cleaning shop, but it has been 
necessary of late to utilize it also as a foundry for cast- 
ings under 8 tons in weight. The remainder of the 


olutions per minute; an Ingersoll-Sergeant 8 x 8 in t] 
double acting air compressor at 125 revolutions, and | “ 
B. F. Sturtevant No. 9 horizontal bottom discharge blow a 


er. A No. 8 Sturtevant blower, belt driven by a Crocker 
Wheeler 45 horse-power motor, completes the apparatt 
found in the engine room. This blower provides force 
draft for the cupola which supplies foundry No. 2, : me 
the No. 9 blower serves whichever furnace is in op 
tion in foundry No. 1. The Ingersoll-Sergeant and 
of the steam driven compressors, a Clayton 10 x 10 
inch pump, running at 150 revolutions per minute, bo! 7: 
deliver into a 3 x 6 foot cylindrical tank, which sup} 
all pneumatic hoists, chipping tools, &c. A pressure 
ernor on the steam supply of the Clayton compr: ir 
automatically maintains the pressure within the ta! q 
about SO pounds, while the belted compressor runs 
tinuously. Similarly the boiler feed pump is in con 
operation, it having been found cheaper to short ¢ 
the cylinders when the required water level in the 
ers is reached than to provide for stopping and star \!!- 
attendance. This is accomplished by an automati 
pass, which allows the water to surge back and fort 
tween the alternately acting cylinders at a small w 
of power, the speed being but 18 revolutions per mi 
In case the pump becomes disabled the boilers 
be fed by an injector. 

On bright days during the forenoon hours the 
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pelte | generator is capable of carrying the entire electric 
joad, but in the afternoon, when the furnaces are in op- 
eration, it is necessary to run the direct connected set. 
This as a capacity of 100 kw. at 125 volts and a speed 
f 250 revolutions per minute. 

The other steam driven air compressor is used to sup- 
ly o sand blasts for cleaning castings, and was manu- 

ed by the Franklin Iron Works of Port Carbon, 

Pa. it is double acting, with steam cylinder 12 inches 
1 diameter, air cylinder 16 inches and stroke 16 inches. 
Ir runs normally at 82 revolutions per minute, and sup- 
lies about 1380 cubic feet of air per minute at a pressure 
if 20 pounds to the square inch. 

From the engine room the main line shaft extends 
ver the boilers into the chipping and grinding room, 
where it drives three double emery grinders, and, con- 
tinuing still further, belts to two tumblers and a Root 
exhaust fan. The chipping room is one of several where 
the finished castings are cleaned and trimmed, both hand 
and air chisels being used. The tumblers, which were 
but recently installed, are 36 inches in diameter by 48 
inches long, and of an inclosed pattern, manufactured by 
the W. W. Sly Company of Cleveland, Ohio. Unlike the 
old style, which allowed the dust and dirt to sift through 
perforations and settle where it would, these are devoided 
of their dirt by an exhaust fan connecting with an in- 
closed elevated bin. From time to time the accumulation 
in the latter is dumped through a gate at the bottom into 
ars and removed. 


In the opposite direction the engine room line shaft 
is extended into the furnace room off foundry No. 1, 
where it is belted to a freight hoist used in charging the 
three adjacent cupolas which serve foundries 1 and 2. 
nd also to a No. 6 Buffalo blower. This is used in con- 
nection with a special process for oaking large dry sand 
molds without the use of an oven, that is said to accom- 
plish the work in less than half the time required in 
oven baking. The blower discharge is piped underground 
to a convenient fixed point near the center of the foun- 
dry, and from this a temporary pipe connection is made 
to the mold to be baked. A fire is built in a rectangular 
sheet iron stove, placed on top of the mold, through 
which the air is passed just before it enters the runner. 
The hot air is thus delivered to all parts of the mold in 
the most even manner possible, and being under pressure, 
dries out the moisture very rapidly. 

The engine room line shaft also drives a long shaft in 
foundry No. 1, furnishing power by cross belts to three 
ib cranes, having capacities of 10, 15 and 20 tons. These 
were manufactured by the Farrel Foundry & Machine 
Company of Ansonia, Conn., and are arranged in a line 
through the middle of the shop as close together as pos- 
sible without interfering with one another. In addition 
there are three hand power jib cranes of 4 tons capacity 
each, two on one side of the shop and one on the other, 
placed so that they will reach to the larger cranes. The 
shop is 192 feet long by 53 feet wide, but every part of 
‘except the extreme corners is accessible to one or an- 
other of these six cranes. As b fore stated, there are 
swe cupolas to this shop. The older one, a 56-inch Col- 
‘au furnace, melting from 5 to 7 tons an hour, is seldom 
used how, except in slack seasons. The new one, fur- 
lished by the Whiting Foundry Equipment Company, is 
‘- \uches in diameter and will melt between 10 and 12 
ots an hour. For the baking of dry sand molds and 
Cores there are six ovens, the dimensions of which are 
| esting as showing the quantity and size of the work 
Which may be baked at one time. All are 16 feet deep; 
te is 10 feet wide and 9 feet high, the rest are 8 feet high, 
eing 12 feet wide, two 7 feet wide and two 8 feet 

Each oven has an iron car running on rails which 
es the charge to be baked from the cranes and is 
rolled inside. A baking lasts over night, about 12 
b the average temperature during that time being 

220 degrees F. To supply the heat a fire is built 
pit at the rear of each oven, using enough coal to 
ibout eight hours. For the rest of the time there 


| OEY slight loss of heat until the doors are opened in 


iorning. 
ie small casting foundry, No. 2,has about 7500 square 
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feet of floor space, exclusive of core and furnace rooms. 
Cranes are not needed here; instead there is an over- 
head track and trolley system extending around the room 
for conveying large ladles, from which the smaller hand 
ladles are filled. The cupola is a 56-inch Whiting, having 
a capacity of about 6 tons an hour. Much of the work 
done in this shop consists of large quantities of castings 
from the same pattern, and for this several molding 
inachines are used, each capable of turning out from two 
to 20 molds an hour, depending on their size. 

Foundry No. 3 is 17714 feet long by 6714 feet wide. 
with a line of pillars down the center, and each half 
served by two 4-ton traveling cranes. One is an electric 
crane, with Crocker-Wheeler motors. At present the 
other three have hand travel and pneumatic hoists, but 
these are soon to be equipped with electric travel to in- 
crease the speed of handling. ‘Two cupolas serve this 
foundry, one being a 72-inch Newton, built by the North- 
ern Engineering Works of Detroit, Mich., and the other 
a 55-inch Whiting. But one is used at a time, the choice 
depending upon the amount of work on the floor. The 
blast is furnished by a Root rotary pressure blower, 
driven at 100 revolutions per minute by a 35 horse-power 
open type motor, and a direct acting pneumatic lift is used 
for elevating coke and iron to the charging floors. There 
are three ovens, similar in construction and operation 
to those in shop No. 1. Two are 8 feet wide by 8 feet 
high by 12 feet deep, and the other is 10 feet wide, with 
the same hight and depth. 

A small but indispensable part of the plant is the 
machine shop on the other side of Clover street. Al- 
though it is in an out of the way location this disad- 
vantage is more than compensated for by the excellent 
conveying facilities and the absence of dust and dirt, 
making it easier to keep the machine tools clean and in 
good shape. Alongside of the machine shop is a yard for 
the storage of idle flasks. To handle the heavier flasks 
there is a hand operated traveling crane in the yard, 
which is also of service in passing machinery to be re- 
paired to the 4-ton hand crane in the machine shop. The 
tools in the shop include a Pennsylvania drill press, « 
26-inch Prentiss back gear crank shaper, an F. E. Reed 
10-inch lathe with a 14-foot bed; a Bickford 48-inch 
radial drill, a 48-inch by 20-foot planer, a 20-inch Pond 
lathe with a 12-foot bed, and a Sanderson bolt and screw 
cutting machine, taking stock up to 3 inches in diameter. 
Power is provided through line shafting by a 15 horse- 
power shunt wound motor, running at 1200 revolutions 
per minute. Since the plant is operated strictly as a 
foundry, and does not presume to contract for outside 
machine work, this shop is ample in size and equipment 
for its purpose—i.e., the keeping of the mechanica! feat- 
ures in the best possible condition by providing repairs 
and improvements whenever they are demanded. 





The Naval Architects and Marine Engineers. 


The eleventh general meeting of the Society of Naval 
Architects and Marine Engineers will be held in the 
rooms of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
12 West Thirty-first street, New York, beginning at 10 
a.m., Thursday, November 19, 1908. The papers to be 
read comprise a large number on subjects connected with 
marine architecture with the following on subjects of 
more general interest: “ The Isthmian Canal,” by A. G. 
Menocal, United States Navy, (retired) ; “ Notes on the 
Arrangement and Construction of Steam Pipes and Their 
Connections,” by R. C. Monteagle; “ Gasoline Engines for 
Marine Propulsion,” by D. H. Cox; “ Non-Corrosive Nickel 
Steel Boiler Tubes,” by Albert Ladd Colby; “ The Metric 
System in Relation to the Shipbuilding Industry of the 
United States,” by Naval Constructor J. H. Linnard. 
United States Navy; “Electricity in Manufacturing 
Plants,” by W. M. McFarland. 


’ 


——— 


The Westinghouse Machine Company, East Pittsburgh. 
have recently finished and put in operation a new foundry 
plant at Trafford City, Pa., at which they expect to make 
all the iron and brass castings required for their East 
Pittsburgh Works. The company have erected comfort- 
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able and convenient workshops, and in addition are build- 
ing 72 dwellings for their workmen and a large hotel for 
the use of employees. A very large number of Pittsburgh 
engineers and foundrymen took advantage of the com- 
pany’s invitation and visited the new works on Saturday 
last. 





Notes from Great Britain. 


The Markets. 


LONDON, October 10, 1903.—The principal event of the 
week has been the Birmingham autumn quarterly meet- 
ing, usually the most brisk of the year, and usuaily at- 
tracting the largest attendance. The attendance, in point 
of fact, showed no falling off, all the principal iron pro- 
ducing centers being well represented, but business was 
far from brisk, the chief feature being reserved and 
extremely cautious buying. A great deal more interest 
was evinced in the fiscal proposals of Joseph Chamberlain 
than in buying and selling. Considerable curiosity was 
shown as to the possibility of the United States Steel 
Corporation’s products being put upon this market, but 
those merchants likely to be best informed were without 
instructions to sell, and it was generally surmised that as 
yet the corporation have not started seriously on this 
market. 

Coming to prices, the immediate difficulty in the way 
of the ironmasters is that large numbers of contracts 
have been given to Germany, and while deliveries con- 
tinue prices are depressed. This applies more distinctly 
to pig iron, which has been very largely displaced in some 
branches of the finished iron trade by German steel. It 
is owing to circumstances such as these that the con- 
sumers of pig iron are acting with extreme reserve. In 
general, it may be said that their ideas were about 1 
shilling below recent quotations, and it now looks as if 
quotations will have to be shaded for such brands as 
Northamptonshire and part mines. Certain makers who 
are not well sold are inclined to shade their prices with- 
out waiting for their association. 

Very little transpired at the meeting in Birmingham 
in relation to finished commodities, and there were 
searcely any sectional meetings. The exchange of views 
among the marked bar makers did not result in any altera- 
tion of the £8 10s. basis, which has been in force since 
May 1, 1901, and though the makers were not able to 
speak in very glowing terms of their recent experience a 
very steady trade was reported. There was no meeting 
of the Unmarked Bar Association, while the experience 
of the afternoon revealed absolutely no change from re- 
cent conditions. The demand for this class of iron does 
not expand, and prices are without any sign of buoyancy, 
but, all the same, manufacturers find that with persistent 
“beating up” they are able to maintain a fairly steady 
output. There is very little profit in the trade, however. 

Black sheets were about the most depressed com- 
modity. Inquiry was small and business less, with the 
result that prices were weaker than those recently 
quoted. For doubles £7 2s. 6d. to £7 5s. was mentioned, 
but the maximum figure was practically impossible for 
ordinary qualities. Members of the Galvanizers’ Associa- 
tion met and congratulated each other on the maintained 
exports, but so far as actual business is concerned there 
was not a large quantity doing. Quotations were not 
altered, however. There was an improved inquiry for 
hoops, and some export orders of fair weight were se- 
cured. The recent alteration in the gas strip basis also 
proved stimulative. . 

Reference has already been made to the decreased 
competition in raw steel, but while this is undoubtedly 
the case it is significant that the German agents have 
given up quoting 91 shillings 6 pence and 92 shillings 6 
pence, and are now open to sell sheet bars at 90 shillings. 
Even that price is regarded as too high, and the business 
now doing is diverted to British steel makers. So far as 
structural steel is concerned there does not appear to be 
any less competition. Belgian joists are on offer at much 
lower prices than those of home make. The structural 
engineers themselves are keen competitors for any busi- 
hess offering. The railway carriage and wagon branch is 
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the most satisfactory of all, steady occupation by 
sured for some time ahead. Welsh tin plate 
were very well represented, but conditions are 1 
gether favorable with them, and their quotations 
from 12 shillings 6 pence per box upward. Staffo: 
makers, however, are better supplied with work, and ‘hei; 
quotations for best plates are from 21 shillings 25 
shillings. Standard quotations are as under for fi: 
products : 


Finished Iron: Marked bars, £8 10s.; Earl of Dudley i 
£9 2s. 6d.; second grade, £7 10s.: common unmarked } £6 
5s. to £6 10s.; North Staffordshire bars, £6 10s. to £ s 
angles, £6 15s. to £7; sheets, singles, £7 to £7 2s. 6d.; d s 
£7 2s. 6d. to £7 5s.; trebles, £7 15s. to £7 17s. 6d.; gal 
corrugated sheets, f.o.b. Liverpool, £11 to £11 5s.; hoop 
£6 17s. 6d. to £7 2s. 6d.: nail road and rivet iron, £6 1° 
to £6 15s.; gas strip, £6 7s. 6d. to £6 10s. 

Steel: Bessemer billets, £4 12s. 6d. to £4 15s.; Siemer 
lets, £4 15s. to £4 17s. 6d.; mild steel bars, £6 5s. to £6 
steel plates, £6 5s. to £7 5s.; steel girders, £5 15s. to £6 
steel angles, £5 10s. to £6 7s. 6d. 


Agreements in the Finished Iron Trade. 


Considerable interest is attached to a statement 1 
last week by the Jron and Coal Trades’ Review that a 
scheme has been initiated in the Lancashire district for 
a combination of the various finished iron makers’ asso 
ciations throughout the country, and the preliminary 
proposals for carrying this project into effect have been 
placed before the trade. The journal adds: 


In addition to a combination of the finished iron manufactur 
ers’ associations, we understand the project is also to include 
the co-operation of the merchants. It is suggested that while 
the manufacturers bind themselves to maintain a certain stipu- 
lated price, there is to be some sort of apportionment with re- 
gard to the selling of the iron through different merchants, who 
practically would become commission agents to the makers 
The manufacturers would settle the price for the iron and the 
merchants would sell at a commission, which would be a matter 
of arrangement between them and the respective makers. It 
is hoped by these means that more stability may be given to 
prices generally, and that the trade may be placed on a more 
healthy footing. 


A Word of Warning. 


Attention has been called in this country to a grow- 
ing practice in Austria-Hungary of inviting British firms 
to tender for iron and steel supplies, simply for the pur- 
pose of wringing a reduction in prices from local manu- 
facturers. As in Russia, the law in Austria-Hungary 
requires that native material shall be employed when- 
ever possible, and as this is necessarily more expensive 
than British, recourse is had to the practice above re 
ferred to, of inviting tenders from British firms, with 
the sole object of securing a reduction in native quota- 
tions. Inasmuch as Americans expect shortly to be upon 
the European market, it is probable they will be invited 
by the same authorities to make tenders. A warning, 
therefore, intended primarily for British firms is proba- 
bly equally applicable to American houses. 


Blast Furnacemen’s Wages Reduced. 


The average net selling price of Cleveland pig iron 
for July, August and September has been certified at 
46 shillings 6.95 pence per ton, as against 48 shillings 


4.74 pence per ton for the previous three months. ‘THis 
involves a reduction in blast furnacemen’s wages of 2.25 
per cent., which lowers them from 20.25 per cent. above 
the standard to 18 per cent. above the standard. ‘Tle 


reduction takes effect from October 3. 
Russo-German Negotiations Likely to Break Down. 


It is more or less authoritatively stated in St. Peters 
burg that the negotiations between Russia and Ger:i0y 
upon the new commercial treaty between those coun'ries 
is again likely to fall through. There is increasing ‘rr! 
tation on the German side at the general attitude ©! the 
Russian Commissioners, who have resolved not to <!'° 
way on several points upon which Germany has re! “| ' 
further the introduction of her iron and steel ma 
tures into Russia. As a result of the law passe  |:*' 
year all Russian manufacturers of iron and stev! 4’ 
compelled to employ native material only, unless 
be shown that this is not obtainable, and Germany °«* 
to have this law repealed. It is assumed, therefore t)*! 
either Germany will have to give way, or the negoti: ‘100 
will again prove abortive. s.G H 




















The New Washburn Speed Lathe. 


fhe speed lathe here illustrated was designed by the 

shburn shops of the Worcester Polytechnic Institute 

Worcester, Mass. The bronze bearings a and b are 

iply quills cut away at c to receive wicking by which 

y are oiled. Right and left hand spiral grooves carry 

e oil from the wicks to the holes d. The oil returns to 
‘he oil wells between the bronze quills and the cone. No 
ijustments for wear are provided, except longitudinally 
means of the check nuts e and f. When the bearing 
iills are worn to the point of adjustment, new quills can 
e substituted with very little expense and labor. Owing 
to the free distribution of oi] the wear is kept at a mini- 
mum, and one of these lathes was run continuously for 
0) hours, and when dismantled showed no measurable 
wear. It will be noted that the bearing quills have an 
nternal bearing on the spindle, and an external bearing 
on the cone. Oil thrown from the working parts is caught 
in the cored recesses i and returned through the oil drips 
; to the oil wells; the latter are cast integral with the 
head and fitted and cleaned by removing the covers I. 
rhe spindle is driven by the cone through the key m. 

Fig. 3 shows a section of the bed and slide rest. The 
webs m serve to strengthen the bed and to hide any dirt 
that may collect inside. Ribs every 6 inches unite these 
webs with the outside of the bed, making a very stiff ma- 
chine. The single inverted V serves simply to hold the 
tail stock in position while being clamped, there being no 
tendency for the latter to ride the V. The inversion of 
the V allows the slide rest to bear directly on the bed 
without the intermediate plate necessary in the ordinary 
form of V; this increases the swing of the machine 1% 
inches without increasing its size. The slide rest is 





The New Washburn Speed Lathe. 


‘lamped in position by means of the cone o and the double 
headed bolt g. The slide rest is free when the handle of 
the cone is either horizontal or vertical; when the rest is 
removed the handle will always fall to the verticle posi- 
tion and the weight of shoes and cam is carried by the 
ower square head of the bolt resting upon the bed. The 
ipper head projects sufficiently to be caught by the wedge 
shaped ends of the T slot in the rest, so that the latter 
‘an be replaced and clamped in position with the use of 
but one hand. The tail stock presents no unusual fea- 
ture, and its general appearance can be seen in the half- 
tone engraving. The lathe is especially adapted to high 
~peed, and is made for both wood and metal work. It 
an be furnished with draw in wire chucks and compound 
est. 
ar 

Two hydraulic companies have been incorporated at 
Shoals, Ind.; the Clarke’s Ferry Hydraulic Company and 
the Cope’s Shoals Hydraulic Company, each with $10,- 
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000 capital and managed by the same Board of Directors. 
William Stoy, D. A. Yoder, H. T. Trueblood, O. H. Greist 
and Harry Crook. The objects of the companies are to 
construct and operate water works systems, one of the 
plants to be at Cope’s Shoals, on White River. 


a 


The famous old Bruce mines, on the north shore of 
Georgian Bay, have been sold, this time finally, to the In- 
ternational Nickel’s Canadian Copper Company. The 
mine has a remarkable history. It was found in 1847. 
and was bought then by an English company for $200.- 
000. An English expert superintended the erection of 2 
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Fig. 2.—-Section Through Head Stock. 
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Fig. 3.—Section of Bed and Slide Rest. 


stone engine house that winter, and it promptly fell down 
the following spring, ruining most of the costly imported 
machinery. After 20 years of unsuccessful effort the 
mine was sold. One difficulty was always that the chal 
copyrite was so intimately blended with the siliceou~ 
matrix of the quartz veins that by no process of ore dress 
ing or concentration then known could a large part of the 
ore be separated. Indeed, in efforts to produce 15 per 
cent. concentrates not less than two-fifths of the ore wa~ 
lost in slimes, &c. At that time about $8,000,000 worth 
of ore was taken from the mine. Since 1870 it has been 
ocasionally worked, the last time two years ago by a com 
pany formed by Lord Sholto Douglas, who soon aban 
doned it. The present purchasers will utilize the ore for 
a flux for their great new smelting plants at Sudbury. 
where they are spending $1,000,000 on reduction works. 
It is stated that about $500,000 was paid for Bruce mines. 
Its ore runs from 5 down to 3 per cent., diminishing 
with depth. 
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Iron and Steel in Scotland. 


Disquieting American Reports. 


GLasGcow, October 8, 1903.—A rude reverse has taken 
place in the condition of our iron trade since my last let- 
ter, and the unexpected has happened to check the im- 
provement. With the crisis in the stock markets last 
week came cables from your side reporting a large excess 
production of pig iron, in view of rapid shrinkage in con- 
sumption. One message was to the effect that you would 
probably have 1,000,000 tons of pig iron to spare and, 
therefore, to export, during the next few months. This 
scared what stale bulls there were, and there was some 
vather frightened selling, accelerated by the retiring of the 
london operators whobought a few weeks ago. Thus Cleve- 
land warrants dropped to 43 shillings 2 pence, the lowest 
figure marked for many a day, and the wonder is that the 
rate did not go lower amid the alarming reports. The 
failure of a Glasgow firm of timber merchants, who had 
been speculating heavily in metals as well as on the 
stock exchange, added to the demoralization. But there 
was more crying than hurt, and the panicky feeling did 
not last long, certainly not long enough to bring down 
the prices of manufactured product. Then the shipbuild- 
ing returns were encouraging, showing that while Scotch 
shipbuilders launched last month only some 31,900 tons 
of new ships, they booked new contracts to the extent of 
45,000 to 46,000 tons. From other quarters, too, we hear 
of shipbuilders having booked enough to improve ma- 
terially the prospect of this industry, though not so much 
as there was reason to expect when I recently pointed out 
the reason to look for some revival this fall. 


Better Outlook for Shipbuilding. 

On the whole the last quarter of the year does not 
open so badly for shipbuilders, with costs at a moderate 
though not by any means a bed rock level. Among the 
new work to be done are three of the new third-class 
cruisers designed by Sir Philip Watts, the new director 
of naval construction. They are to be powerfully armed 
vessels, 480 feet in length by 73% feet beam and 27 feet 
draft, of 13,520 tons displacement and 24,000 horse-power, 
and they are to steam 221-3 knots with a coal capacity 
of 1000 tons at load draft. One of them is to be built 
here by the Fairfield Engineering & Shipbuilding Com- 
pany, another by Vickers Sons & Maxim, and a third by 
the Armstrong-Whitworth Company. Of merchant steam- 
ers the new contracts include a 9000-ton Anchor liner, to 
be built by D. & W. Henderson & Co.; a big China liner 
for the Indo-China Steam Navigation Company, to be 
built by the London & Glasgow Shipbuilding & Engineer- 
ing Company; a 1600-ton steamer for the Borneo Com- 
pany, and a large Indian liner, to be built by Charles 
Connell & Co. ; an Indian railway ferry, to be built by the 
Caledon Shipbuilding Company, Dundee, and a number 
of tramps. 

An important new departure is an addition to the 
Allan State Line, ordered by J. & A. Allan from Work- 
man, Clark & Co., a vessel of somewhat similar size and 
design to the latest additions to the fleet, but with this 
notable exeception, that she is to be fitted with Parsons 
turbine engines. This will be the first turbine steamer in 
the Atlantic trade, and she will be on the route between 
Liverpool] and Montreal within a year or so. The enter- 
prise of the owners in adopting the new motor will be 
recognized. Meanwhile, the Cunard Company have ap- 
pointed a body of commissioners to inquire into the whole 
subject of turbines and to examine all the types in evi- 
dence, with the object of applying this mode of propul- 
sion to the two leviathans they are to build under their 
contract with the Government. . 


The Iron Market. 

The Glasgow pig iron warrant market has been rather 
better during the present week. There has been a fair 
turnover in Cleveland warrants, which at one time 
touched 48 shillings 2 pence cash, but have now a much 
firmer tendency, there being buyers at 44 shillings. The 
shipments from the Tees for September were heavy, and 
show an increase of 4000 tons over August. Though 


Scotland has not taken any more iron than during Sep- 
tember of last year, the loss of the American shipments 
has not been felt, the exports to the Continent making 
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up for what went to the United States last year. (C 
nals’ Glasgow stock is 11,495 tons, a decrease of 385 t 
on the week, and their Middlesbrough stock is 123,! 
tons, a decrease of 2000 tons on the week. In W: 
Coast hematite warrants there has been no business, | 
the quotation is about 1 shilling per ton above last we« 
There are buyers now at 55 shillings 9 pence cash. Scot 
and East Coast hematite are quoted 59 shillings 6 pen: 
and 54 shillings 6 pence per ton delivered to the st: 
works. The following are current quotations for the y 
rious Scotch makers’ brands: 


s. d. 8. 
Coltness, No. 1....... 73 «6 Clyde, No. 1...s.cee. 2 
Gartsherrie, No. 1.... 62 6 Carnbroe, No. 1...... 55 
Summerlee, No. 1..... 65 6 Monkland, No. 1...... 54 
0 ae Se See 61 6 Glengarnock, No. 1.... 60 | 
Eglinton, No. 1....... 55 (0 


Our neighbors in Barrow have a quiet market i! 
hematite pig iron, but business is likely to improve, as 
steel makers will soon require large supplies of metal, 
and it is expected there will be a better export trade 
shortly, as inquiries on colonial and foreign account show 
an increase. Makers quote 57 shillings 6 pence net, f.0.b 
for mixed Bessemer numbers. Steel makers report great 
activity in the heavy rail trade, and some business is 
also being done in light rails and tram sections. Heavy 
rails are at £5 10s. per ton net, f.o.b. Consider 
able improvement has set in in the ship and boiler plate 
trade, and the mills, which have been but moderately em- 
ployed for some time, are now working double shifts and 
are likely to remain busy for some time. 

In the Northwest business during the past week has 
been in a very unsettled condition. Anticipations of re 
newed exports of American pig iron to this country are 
assigned as a cause of the break up of prices. There have 
been inquiries from America for offers for pig iron, but 
no actual business has been reported. Offers have been 
received of American pig iron at about 55 shillings, de- 
livered Manchester docks, which is not a sufficiently 
tempting price against Middlesbrough and Scotch iron; 
but lower quotations are expected before the close of 
the year. A slow business continues in the finished iron 
trade, new orders not coming forward freely, and most 
of the forges are running short time. For steel billets 
prices are for local makes about £4 12s. 6d. to £4 13s. 6d., 
according to delivery, and German billéts are £4 7s. 6d., 
delivered. Steel bars are not quite so strong at £6 5s. 
to £6 7s. 6d. Low quotations are made for plates, tank 
qualities being obtainable at from £6 to £6 5s., with boil- 
er making qualities quoted for locomotive purposes.or out- 
side boiler specificatiofw £6 12s. 6d. to £6 15s., though. the 
association basis is still. £7°28. 6d. 

The audit of produttion and prices in the manufac- 
tured iron trade of the North of England for July and 
August shows the net average price of. the.whole at 
£6 6s. 1.98d. This is the highest rate which has prevailed 
since the end of 1901. Theré is an increase of 1 shilling 
2 pence on May and June, and a still greater improve- 
ment is shown on the first four months this year. As 
against July and August last year there is a rise of 2 
shillings 3 pence. There is, however, a very notable de- 
cline in the prices as well as in production. compared wit! 
the brisk period of three years since. In September and 
October, 1900, the net average figure was £8 5s. 114d., or 
close upon £2 more than the price now ruling. The audit 
of the Scottish manufactured iron trade shows that the 
net average realized price in July-August was £6 4s. 
9.83d. per ton. 


Economy of Superheated Steam. 


With regard to the practice of superheating steam in 
land stations some interesting figures are furnished as 
to the economical results established by the power plant 
in works just tested by Prof. W. H. Watkinson of Glas- 
gow. With the same quality of coal and without any va- 
riation from the ordinary working conditions, it was 
found that the superheating of the steam reduced the 
coal bill by 27.4 per cent. The boiler in use was of the 
Lancashire type, and had a grate area of 42.25 square 
feet, and during the test consumed 31.1 pounds of coal 
per share foot of grate, the rate of consumption at 212 
degrees F. being 6.97 pounds of combustible in the coal! 
with ordinary saturated steam and 7.30 pounds with su- 
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heated steam. The superheater used was of the shunt 
uit type made by Mechan & Son, Glasgow, and the 
ree of superheat was 153.5 degrees F., and at the en- 
es 181 degrees F. It was found that with this super- 
‘ting each electrical horse-power indicated by the en- 
e required per hour only 31.7 pounds of steam, as com- 
ed with 44.9 pounds when ordinary steam was used, a 
ving equal to 29.3 per cent. The consumption of coal 
+ electrical horse-power worked out to 7.31 pounds per 
vir with ordinary steam, and with superheated steam 
5 pounds, the engine being of the compound type. The 
ss in the temperature of the steam between the super- 
heater and the engine amounted to only 22.5 degrees. 
B. T. 
a 


Estimates for the Navy. 
Schedules Exceed One Hundred Million Dollars. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., October 20, 1903.—The Secretary 
of the Navy will ask Congress to appropriate $102,866,- 
449 in the next annual naval appropriation bill, which 
will provide for the expenditures to be made during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1905. This sum is an increase 
of $23,049,457 over the appropriations made at the last 
session for the current fiscal year, and does not include 
any part of the cost of such new vessels as Congress may 
be asked to authorize at the coming session, as it is as- 
sumed that no payments on such vessels would fall due 
within the coming fiscal year. The item of $36,226,860 
included under the head of “increase in the navy” is 
therefore intended to cover disbursements made from 
time to time on account of the vessels heretofore author- 
ized and now in course of construction. This item is 
nearly $11,000,000 larger than the amount appropriated 
in the last annual bill, and, together with the $3,000,000 
appropriation asked for the new buildings at the Naval 
Academy, accounts for more than half the total increase 
of the estimates over the current year’s appropriations. 
The remainder of the increase is scattered through the 
various bureaus, the larger part being allotted to im- 
provements in the various navy yards and naval stations. 


Following is a summary of the estimates : 


Pay of the navy, $20,424,093; contingent fund, $15,000; 
mergency fund, $50,000: Bureau of Navigation, $1,363,886 ; 


Bureau of Ordnance, $3.776,706; Bureau of Equipment, $6,497,- 
003; Bureau of Yards and Docks, $922,884; Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery, $360,000; Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
£5,203,9382; Bureau of Construction and Repair, $8,595,824; 
bureau of Steam Engineering, $3,572,900; public works, Bureau 
f Yards and Docks, $8,164,874; public works, Bureau of Navi- 
gation, $3,291,125; public works, Bureau of Ordnance, $248,900: 
public works, Bureau of Equipment, $7800; public works. 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, $20,000; naval academy, $314,- 
O88; marine corps, $3,809,171; increase of the navy, $36,226.- 
“oO; grand total, $102,866,449. 

In the item for the increase of the navy, the sum of 
$23,826,860 is included to cover the cost of construction 
and the purchase of machinery, while the cost of armor 
ind armament is fixed at $12,000,000, and equipment at 
$400,000. The estimates for the Bureau of Ordnance 
embrace some interesting items. In addition to $3,000,- 
(OO for ordnance and ammunition, including smokeless 

wder, $16,000 is asked for machine tools for the ord- 

ince shops at Boston, Portsmouth, Newport and Lake 
lenmark, N. J. For the naval gun factory at Washing- 
i the estimates include a 15-ton wrecking car, $7500; 
ichinery for existing shops, $100,000; repairs to boiler 
ant, $8000, and repairs to cranes, machinery, locomo- 
es, &c., $10,000. Under the head of Bureau of Steam 
gineering the sum of $3,390,000 is asked for steam ma- 
nery, $25,000 for “extended tests of marine steam 
bines,” $75,000 for the improvement of the steam en- 
eering plant at the Boston Navy Yard and $50,000 for 
plant at the Norfolk Yard. For the Bureau of Con- 
‘uction and Repair a special estimate is submitted to 
er the improvement of construction plants at the 
ncipal navy yards as follows: Portsmouth, $20,000; 
ston, $30,000; New York, $50,000; League Island, $20,- 

; Norfolk, $15,000; Pensacola, $20,000; Mare Island, 

00; Puget Sound, $30,000. Two seagoing tugs are 

0 estimated for at an aggregate cost of $350,000. 
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Among the estimates for the principal navy yards of the 
Atlantic seaboard are the following items: 

New York.—RailroaG system, extensions, $10,000; electri: 
plant, extensions, $20,000; tools for yards and docks, $5000 
railroad equipment, $20,000: crenes, $15,000; heating system 
$10,000. 

Boston.—Electric light plant, $20,000; railroad system, $28, 
$00; tools for yards and docks, $5000; capstans for dry dock 
No. 1, $7500: wire rope mill for equipment, $65,000; ancho! 
and chain shed for equipment, $9300. 

Norfolk.—Railroad tracks, $5000: machinery and _ tools 


= = 


$3000; electric plant, $55,000; remodeling 100-ton shears, $10, 
000; railroad rolling stock, $15,000; heating system, $15,000 
electric crane in erecting shop, $12 000; improvements to 40-ton 
locomotive crane, $1000. 

League Island.—Electric plant, $100,000; railroad system, 
$10,000; locomotive crane track, $54,000. 

Washington.—Building for power plant, $135,964; coal stor 
age and handling plant, $19,084; machinery for power plant. 
$205,200 ; fire and telephone station, $14,752; steel timber shed. 
$40,320 ; electric light plant, $5000; telephone and time systems. 
$2000; pipe fitters’ shop, $20,000; one locomotive crane, $10 
000; one 150-ton platform scale, $3675; building for electric 
power plant, $97,983. 


Recommendations for War Ships. 


Much interest attaches to Secretary Moody’s recom- 
mendations to Congress with regard to new war ships. 
which are not in any way foreshadowed by the estimates 
presented above. It is customary for the Secretary to 
incorporate his recommendations in his annual report 
to the President, but in view of the early convening of 
Congress, which will bring the members of both naval 
committees to Washington a month in advance of the 
usual date, it is probable that the Secretary will confer 
with the committees before reaching a decision as to the 
number and type of the new vessels desired, and it is pos- 
sible that after a detailed statement of present conditions 
has been laid before it Congress will be left to take the 
initiative in providing for any further increase in the 
navy in the next appropriation bill. The Secretary’s 
aides are very anxious that at least two battle ships and 
two cruisers should be authorized, but in view of the fact 
that two-of the battle ships provided for by the last Con- 
gress have not yet been designed, it seems probable that 
a Smaller number of vessels will be authorized this year 
than last year. 

Whatever vessels may be authorized, it is believed 
Congress will make no further experiments with 13,000- 
ton battle ships, two of which were provided for in the 
last annual appropriation bill. The controversy as to 
the design of these ships has not yet been finally settled, 
and contracts for them will probably not be let until next 
January. In the meantime the members of the naval 
committees of both houses have become convinced that it 
was a mistake to undertake the construction of battle 
ships of less than 16,000 tons. w.L 6 

sic 


The Pittsburgh Valve & Fittings Company.—On Mon- 
day, October 19, the stockholders of the Pittsburgh Valve 
& Fittings Company met in the Frick Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and increased the capital stock of the corpor- 
ation from $300,000 to $500,000. The increased capital 
is for the purpose of adding a malleable department to 
make fittings and to increase equipment of brass and 
iron departments. The iron fitting department of this 
plant, which is located at Barberton, Ohio, is being oper- 
ated at a rate of 15 tons daily, which is about one-third 
of the capacity, and operation of the brass department 
will begin about January 1, 1904. The plant is now work- 
ing two and a half hours overtime, and it is the intention 
to put on a night force as quickly as possible. The fact 
that the plant is located in a country town makes it 
somewhat difficult to get desirable men quickly. When 
in full operation the plant of the Pittsburgh Valve & Fit- 
tings Company will turn out iron pipe fittings, brass and 
iron valves, cocks, &c., for steam, gas, water and oil. 

iain 


The Crescent Mfg. Company.—The Crescent Mfg. 
Company, organized recently at Connellsville, Pa., have 
started work on the building of their plant for the manu- 
facture of brass and copper goods. The plant will con- 
sist of a main building 285 feet long and 35 feet wide, 
and there will be a wing 150 feet long and 35 feet wide. 
J. R. Stauffer is president. 
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16 THE IRON AGE. 


The Magnetic Concentration of Iron Ore in 
New Jersey. 


During the past few years there have been develop- 
ments in the iron industry of New Jersey which have 
thoroughly discredited those who expressed the convic- 
tion that before long it would follow in the footsteps of 
that of New England. It is chiefly due to the enterprise 
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Fig. 1.—Diagram Showing Flow of Material in Magnetic 
Concentrating Plant. 


of Joseph Wharton of Philadelphia that a new spirit has 
come over the industry. Mr. Wharton, becoming con- 
vinced that the magnetic deposits of the State constituted 
a sound basis for the profitable manufacture of pig iron, 
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ively into the question of magnetic concentration of i: 
ore by utilizing the systems invented by Clinton M. B; 
formerly of Troy, N. Y., now of Rockaway, N. J., w 
through his previous work in organizing a number 
important separating plants at several points in N 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, is well and wid 
known as a pioneer expert and inventor in this relatiy: 
new branch of engineering. The first step at Hiber 
was to convert, remodel and put in successful operati: 
an older magnetic concentrating plant of antiquated ty) 
built by the Glendon Iron Company. A second wor P 
designed by Mr. Ball was then erected at No. II sha 
and finally a new works embodying all of the eleme! 
of completeness which circumstances did not permit to 
utilized in the previous plants was built by Mr. Ball 
Shaft No. 9. These several plants are now maintained 
continuous service. 

The principal features of the plant at No. 9 shaft ar 
as follows: The rock as it is delivered to the mill 
fed into a Buchanan 16 x 24 crusher, running at a speed 
of 225 revolutions per minute, the machine having bee! 
built by the George V. Cresson Company of Philadelphia 
The crushed material passes to a 2.5-inch screen, the 
coarse going over to coarsely corrugated 36 x 18 Buchanan 
rolls, running at a speed of 126 revolutions per minute, 
the product of which goes back into the flow from the 
crusher to the screen, while the 2.5-inch and finer materia! 
going through the screen passes to a conveyor. The ac 
companying diagram, Fig. 1, will be found useful in fol 
lowing the flow of the material through the plant. The 
crushed material coming from the screen is delivered to 
No. 1 magnetic separator, the machine being the invention 
of Mr. Ball. We shall refer to its characteristic features 
further on. The function of this first magnetic separator 
is to select the ore according to quality. It yields two 
products, coarse ore, which is ready for delivery, going 
directly to a loading bin, and material which must be 
subjected to a second Ball magnetic separator. The func- 
tion of the latter is to recover any iron ore bearing ma- 
terial, and for that purpose the speed is slow—about 20 
revolutions per minute--while the magnetic potential is 
higher, being 25 as compared with 13 in the case of No. 1 
magnetic separator. The products thus obtained from 
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Fig. 2.—General Arrangement of Magnetic Concentrating Mill. 


acquired a good many ore propertiés, including among 
others the Glendon, Andover and Hibernia Iron Mining 
Companies’ holdings. Thus in the Hibernia range 
he secured the entire belt, including the Willis, 
Upper Wood, De Camp, Church Lot, Lower Wood, 
Andover and Hibernia Iron Mining Coimpanies’ mines. 
He purchased the old Port Oram Furnace, added 
to the plant first one and more recently a second 
furnace, modern in all respects, and practically re- 
built the Andover Furnace at Phillipsburg, N. J., re- 
cently put in blast. Simultaneously Mr. Wharton mod- 
ernized the equipment of the mines as they came under 
his control, and was persuaded to go deeply and exhaust- 


No. 2 separator consist of rock and lean ore. The form: 
goes by a conveyor to a sizing screen, which grades 
out in several useful sizes, while the latter is recrush: 
in a set of more finely corrugated Buchanan rolls, ru 
ning at a speed of 120 revolutions, the product bei 
delivered to No. 3 Ball magnetic separator. The latt: 
performing as it does very much the same functions 
No. 1, selecting the ore according to quality, runs at abo 
the same speed, 25 revolutions, and at a potential of ab 
15. The concentrates are shipped as fine ore, while t! 
fine rock, like the coarse rock, goes to the sizing scre 
there being a satisfactory market for all that is produc 
Throughout the whole plant the material is au 
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matically handled, the ore not being touched from the 
moment when it leaves the stope under ground until the 
concentrates are delivered into cars, thence to the fur- 
nace, and finally as pig iron on the cars. Fig. 2 shows 
the layout of the miil, which has a capacity for treating 
800 tons per double shift. 

The general principles underlying the design of the 
Ball magnetic ore separator, which performs its work in 
the system with great precision and efficiency, will be 
most easily understood by reference to Fig. 3. It consists 
of a stationary electro magnet occupying the are of the 
circle indicated by the dotted line, arranged within a 
drum, which can be freely rotated around the magnet, the 
construction of the drum being such that when induct- 
ively excited by influence of the internal magnet it will 
firmly hold, and yet prevent any entangling of, the mag- 
netic ore particles. The material is delivered to it for 
treatment by a conveyor into the hopper, which has a 
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Fig. 3.—The Ball Magnetic Ore Separator. 


baffle plate so that the ore reaches the drum at about the 
Same speed as the surface travel of the latter. 

This plant was started on May 25, 1903, and has been 
in most successful operation since that time. The follow- 
ing analyses indicate the work which is being done: 


Crude, Coarse concen- Fine concen- Tailings, 
iron, trates, iron, trates, iron, iron, 
per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent. 
46.4 56.16 54.61 21.81 
45.4 57.17 51.88 23.55 
49.5 60.81 54.20 21.81 
47.2 59.238 56.51 24.12 
50.4 58.905 54.579 23.628 
50.6 56.908 55.577 25.625 
43.9 58.2 p4.912 24.294 

Avg. 47.6 58.2 54.61 23.55 


The hornblende in the ore carries from 7 to 8 per cent. 
of iron, so that the iron contents in the tailings does not 
represent magnetic iron alone. 

A modified method involving a somewhat different ar 
rangement of about the same elements in a plant which 
has been designed by Mr. Ball gives still better results, 
the iron in total concentrates rising above 60 per cent., 
and in the tailings falling below 15 per cent. 

From the foregoing brief review of operations at the 
Hibernia mines it will be seen that a striking advance 
has been made over the older system of magnetic con- 
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centration in use at other places. The great cost of plant 
and of maintenance for fine grinding, and in some cases 
briquetting, has been avoided and the ore is delivered, at 
a small cost for the sorting operation, in a coarser and 
more suitable condition for use in the furnace. As com- 
pared with the process of hand sorting a great saving in 
cost and of waste is realized, while the quality of the ore 
product is rendered better and more uniform and entirely 
independent of variations in the run of mine, unfavorable 
conditions of the weather, and the ignorance or indiffer- 
ence of incapable workmen. 

The broad and fundamental distinction between all 
other systems of magnetic concentration of iron ore and 
that of Mr. Ball consists in his successful application of 
the principle of gradual reduction of the ore in size ac- 
companied by steps of differential separation, as con- 
trasted with a simplex method of treatment, in which 
after preparation of the ore by crushing its separation is 
attempted at one operation. 

ciicicaiailinaacaiicias 


Losses in Electric Power Stations. 


BY FE. P. WATSON. 

Much needed attention is drawn to the subject of 
waste of power and consequent financial loss in electric 
power houses, chiefly through oversight, but sometimes 
through neglect and badly designed steam plants. Henry 
MacLaren, the author of a paper on this subject recently 
read before the Institute of Mechanical Engineers, Eng- 
land, bases his statements upon tabulated reports pub- 
lished weekly in the Electrical Times, and also upon re- 
turns made by several municipal lighting institutions to 
the Board of Trade. From these sources it is shown 
that the cost per unit generated in stations all over 
England varies greatly, both in condensing and noncon- 
densing plants. This loss amounts to as much as 20 per 
cent. in some cases, and is an important item to be reck- 
oned with. It is a natural supposition that condensing 
stations should be run at less cost that noncondensing, 
but this does not always prove to be the case, certainly 
not when lighting stations are considered. Where trol- 
ley lines are run in connection with lighting stations the 
expenses with condensing plants are much less, but in 
all cases the partly condensing stations are the most 
economical both in fuel and works cost. These last em- 
brace everything used in the business, stores of all kinds 
and maintenance, but it is improper, says the author, 
to compare light stations which have only a small 
load factor with the trolleys coupled to the light cur- 
rent and generating large quantities all day. 

Taking such stations as are at all comparable, Mr. 
MacLaren finds that, when grouped, the cost in pence 
for the Board of Trade unit, per kilowatt hour, was for 
noncondensing plants 1.007 pence; for partly condensing 
plants, 0.972 penny ; for condensing stations purely, 1.169 
pence. This is an anomalous state of things from an en- 
gineering point of view, and the author seeks a solution 
of it in the faulty condensing details and independent 
condensing apparatus—that is, where the air and other 
pumps are not driven by the main engines. The vacuum 
in the low pressure cylinders is very poor, being often 
less than half of that in the condenser itself; the auxil- 
iary engines are usually fitted with piston valves, which 
are not attended to and often leak badly, and the en- 
gines are badly designed, the valves being inaccessible, 
so that they consume 10 per cent. of the steam required 
by the main engines when working at full load, but as 
the latter falls off the waste of steam increases. 

A small plant when tested revealed that the auxiliary 
engines took 4 pounds of steam per unit generated by 
the main engines, but the author omits to say how small 
the plant was. Generating sets of low powers cost much 
more to run than large ones. Mr. MacLaren asserts that 
the separate condensing plant is a mistake and bad en- 
gineering; there is no occasion for it in any event, the 
main engines being perfectly capable of managing the 
condensing apparatus, entirely saving the steam the aux- 
iliary plants require. 

Engines exhausting directly into their own condens- 


ers show a marked economy over those exhausting into- 
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a common main, usually 5 or 10 per cent., due to the bet 
ter vacuum obtained. The losses from starting up sep- 


arate plants for short runs, the leaks due to atmospheric 


exhaust valves and the losses when running under par- 
tial loads are all avoided, with a reduction in the run 
ning expenses. The author emphasizes the difficulty of 
keeping piston valves in perfect condition, and attributes 
much of the waste to those fitted to the auxiliary en 
gines which drive the independent condensing systems, 
simply because they are not attended to as they should 
be. The piston valve, per se, is not indicted, for it is a 
fact that some of the best of the high pressure engines 
or noncondensing engines have this type of valve, but 
they are not allowed to leak steam directly into the con 
denser. A test of piston valves of one engine when new, 
and some months later when they had become worn, 
showed that the engines required 50 pounds of steam per 
kilowatt per hour, while when the engines were new 
they used only 30 pounds for the same power ; outwardly 
there was no evidence to show they were not working 


‘well. 


Mr. MacLaren dwells upon the quality of steam fur 
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more experienced attendance, in which we agree with 
him. 

The “pull,” so-called politically, is not without its 
parallel in engineering, and sometimes provision is made 
for men on plants who are not fit, by lack of experience, 
for their positions. In such instances the losses shown 
are not always due to the plants, but should be charged 
back to the persons who incurred them. 


A Record Breaking Casting. 


We here present two engravings showing the top and 
bottom of an engine bed cast by the Wm. Tod Company 
of Youngstown, Ohio, for the Lackawanna Steel Com 
pany of Buffalo. It is the largest casting ever made in 
this or any other country, measuring 33 feet 5 inches 
long by 12 feet 1% inches wide and weighing, when 
cleaned, 168,000 pounds. It is one of a pair, the other 
weighing 140,000 pounds, 

The bottom of the mold was made in loam and the 
sides and cope in dry sand, with the following rigging: 
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nished in many power stations, and asserts that water 
tube boilers are faulty as regards dry steam and not to 
be compared to older types of boilers, the fire tube, pre- 
sumably, although he does not specify this kind. Here 
we must take issue with him. Water tube boilers of the 
best class will furnish as dry steam as any other type 
when properly managed, but this is not always the case. 
The difficulty with many persons who have water tube 
boilers in charge is that they carry the water too high, 
ignoring the instructions of builders in this respect. The 
fear of burning tubes is responsible for wet steam, many 
water tenders believing that so long as the gauge glass 
shows full there is no danger. It is not so much the type 
of boiler that is in fault as it is the type of man in 
charge of them. The same may be said of the various 
defects that Mr. MacLaren finds in plants, condensing 
and noncondensing, and independent or attached con- 
densers., 

It is rather late in the day to arraign the condensing 
engine for lack of economy in itself. If losses are shown 
by it as compared with other types it is prima facie evi- 
dence that some one has blundered somewhere, either in 
the design or else in the upkeep, possibly in both direc- 
tions. Mr. MacLaren virtually admits this in his con- 
clusions. saying that higher types of engines require 


Under the loam plates were laid bed plates, to which the 
cope was afterward bolted. The cope was in two sec 
tions, the smaller one being used over the hood. It re 
quired a large body of metal to fill the mold, which was 
gated in five places. In one a 35-ton tank was poured ; an 
other, a 25-ton ladle; a third, a 13-ton ladle; a fourth. 
a 10-ton ladle, and the fifth a 6-ton ladle. The casting 
was poured without any accident, and came out of the 
mold in splendid condition. 


ero 


Pennsylvania Railroad Retrenchments.—President 
A. J. Cassatt of the Pennsylvania Railroad has begun a 
campaign of retrenchment. Improvements amounting to 
between $5,000,000 and $8,000,000 on the main line be- 
tween Altoona and Philadelphia are to cease by Novem- 
ber 10. One reason given for the order is the labor 
troubles, which restrict production at the mills, and in 
turn cause a falling off of traffic on the railroads. An 
other reason for the shutting down of the work is that 
it is almost impossible to get ‘the material, and all work 
that cannot be done this year will be taken over in 1904 
The construction and equipment account for next year is 
being prepared. Upward of $20,000,000 has been esti- 
mated as the sum required. All work which is now un- 
der way and which is to be stopped will be incorporated 
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in the estimates for next year, and they will have the 
reference. The Pennsylvania Railroad Company have 
ssued orders to cut down the force in the Altoona shops 
10 per cent., which will necessitate suspending S800 men. 


oa 


Safe Speeds of Emery Wheels. 


Prof. M. Griibler of Dresden has been conducting for 
the Verein Deutscher Ingenieure a series of tests of 
emery wheels to determine the safe speed limit. Com 
menting upon this Engineering says: 

The Prussian law has fixed speed limits for emery 
wheels which, it would appear from Professor Griibler’s 
experiments, are unnecessarily stringent. It is clear that 
high speeds are in the interest of the engineer; for, apart 
from the saving in time, less pressure need be exerted at 
higher than at lower speeds, and there is hence less 
danger of injury to the wheel. It was resolved to appeal 
to the manufacturers of emery wheels for specimens of 
their products; and, since these tests could not fully de- 
termine the quality of the wheels, and should not, for 
‘this and other reasons, be misconstrued as competitive 
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attachment, which was decided upon before beginning 
the trials, and communicated to the firms, has proved 
perfect. The washers have an external diameter of § 
inches. In no case did the wheel shift, even at high 
speed, though vibrations were set up occasionally. In 
such cases the experiment was interrupted to search for 
any possible displacement of the wheel. The shaft was 
suspended within a beton casing; in a preliminary trial 
a broken wheel fragment cut clean through a 16-inch 
brick wall. 

Everything being fixed, the speed of the electric motor 
was slowly raised. Two critical speeds were generally 
observed for each wheel, accompanied sometimes by 
heavy vibrations. These critical speeds depend upon the 
system, the girders and shafts, and, further, upon the 
weight and eccentricity of the wheel; the latter point is 
particularly important. The critical speeds passed, the 
speed was still raised until the wheel broke. Above 2000 
revolutions per minute acoustical vibrations were no- 
ticed; no wheel stood more than 4340 revolutions per 
minute. The speed was measured by a Horn tachometer, 
operated from the top of the shaft. At the moment of 
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trials, certain conditions were laid down. The wheels 
must be such as are ordinarily supplied to the trade; the 
nature of the cement used in shaping the wheels must be 
stated; three wheels must be submitted of each kind, ap- 
proximately 20 inches in diameter and 2 inches in thick 
ness, with a bore of about 2 to 3 inches. Eleven firms, 
comprising three well-known firms of the United States, 
submitted altogether 57 wheels, counting also three car 
borundum wheels. The names of the firms and par 
ticulars of the tests are given in the Mittheilungen ibe) 
Forschungsarbeiten, a publication started a few years 
ago by the Verein Deutscher Ingenieure with the purpose 
of bringing special researches to the knowledge of en 
cineers. 

After trying experiments with a vertical shaft, driven 
by a small steam turbine, with the wheel fixed to the 
upper end of the shaft, the following arrangement was 
adopted: A 2-inch shaft of weld iron is suspended by two 
bearings; the bearings are on the upper and lower beams 
connecting two [-irons; the grooved pulley, for driving 
the shaft from an electric motor, is fixed between the 
two bearings. The wheel is attached to the lower end 
of the shaft, carefully centered, of course, and held there 
by two iron washers, one above, one below, with disks 
of cardboard interposed, and nuts. The shaft passes 
through the wheel bore without touching. This mode of 


breaking the tachometer stopped temporarily, so that 
the limiting speed could’ be fairly well observed. Most 
wheels broke into four quadrants—none into two pieces. 
The fractures always commence, as partly developed 
cracks show, in the inner bore, where, according to 
theory, the stress is highest; the paper washers did not 
break, as a rule, but the marks on them indicated the 
paths described by the breaking fragments. 

The cements used in these wheels were of three or 
four kinds—vegetable, mostly rubber; mineral, generally 
Inagnesia; and ceramic—.e., also mineral, but the whole 
mass had afterward been baked at white heat so as to 
become converted into a porcelain. One American firm 
uses a leather matrix. The specific gravity tests demon- 
strate that the vegetable cement wheels were the heavi- 
est—average density, 2.78; the ceramic the lightest— 
average density, 2.3. The nature of the cement proved 
important in the results, but it must be understood that 
the members of these three groups differed considerably 
from one another. The circumferential speeds at which 
the wheels broke were 96 m. (315 feet) per second (ex- 
treme values of different wheels, 78 and 110 m.) for 
vegetable cements: 84 m. (275 feet) for mineral, and 74 
in. (2483 feet) for ceramic cements; the leather cements 
rank with the vegetable cements. From the data Pro- 
fessor Griibler calculates, with the aid of a formula, the 
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a common main, usually 5 or 10 per cent., due to the bet 
ter vacuum obtained. The losses from starting up sep- 
arate plants for short runs, the leaks due to atmospheric 
exhaust valves and the losses when running under par 
tial loads are all avoided, with a reduction in the run 
ning expenses. The author emphasizes the difficulty of 
keeping piston valves in perfect condition, and attributes 
much of the waste to those fitted to the auxiliary en 
gines which drive the independent condensing systems, 
simply because they are not attended to as they should 
be. The piston valve, per se, is not indicted, for it is a 
fact that some of the best of the high pressure engines 
or noncondensing engines have this type of valve, but 
they are not allowed to leak steam directly into the con 
denser. 
and some months later when they had become worn, 
showed that the engines required 50 pounds of steam per 
kilowatt per hour, while when the engines were new 
they used only 30 pounds for the same power ; outwardly 
there was no evidence to show they were not working 


A test of piston valves of one engine when new, 


‘well. 


Mr. MacLaren dwells upon the quality of steam fur 
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more experienced attendance, in which we agree with 
him. 

The “pull,” so-called politically, is not without its 
parallel in engineering, and sometimes provision is made 
for men on plants who are not fit, by lack of experience, 
for their positions. In such instances the losses shown 
are not always due to the plants, but should be charged 
back to the persons who incurred them. 





A Record Breaking Casting. 


We here present two engravings showing the top and 
bottom of an engine bed cast by the Wm. Tod Company 
of Youngstown, Ohio, for the Lackawanna Steel Com 
pany of Buffalo. It is the largest casting ever made in 
this or any other country, measuring 33 feet 5 inches 
long by 12 feet 1% inches wide and weighing, when 
cleaned, 168,000 pounds. It is one of a pair, the other 
weighing 140,000 pounds. 

The bottom of the mold was made in loam and the 
sides and cope in dry sand, with the following rigging: 
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nished in many power stations, and asserts that water 
tube boilers are faulty as regards dry steam and not to 
be compared to older types of boilers, the fire tube, pre- 
sumably, although he does not specify this kind. Here 
we must take issue with him. Water tube boilers of the 
best class will furnish as dry steam as any other type 
when properly managed, but this is not always the case. 
The difficulty with many persons who have water tube 
boilers in charge is that they carry the water too high, 
ignoring the instructions of builders in this respect. The 
fear of burning tubes is responsible for wet steam, many 
water tenders believing that so long as the gauge glass 
shows full there is no danger. It is not so much the type 
of boiler that is in fault as it is the type of man in 
charge of them. The same may be said of the various 
defects that Mr. MacLaren finds in plants, condensing 
and noncondensing, and independent or attached con- 
densers. 

It is rather late in the day to arraign the condensing 
engine for lack of economy in itself. If losses are shown 
by it as compared with other types it is prima facie evi- 
dence that some one has blundered somewhere, either in 
the design or else in the upkeep, possibly in both direc- 
tions. Mr. MacLaren virtually admits this in his con- 
clusions. saying that higher types of engines require 


Under the loam plates were laid bed plates, to which the 
cope was afterward bolted. The cope was in two sec 
tions, the smaller one being used over the hood. It re 
quired a large body of metal to fill the mold, which was 
gated in five piaces. In one a 35-ton tank was poured ; an 
other, a 25-ton ladle; a third, a 13-ton ladle; a fourth. 
a 10-ton ladle, and the fifth a 6-ton ladle. The casting 
was poured without any accident, and came out of the 
mold in splendid condition. 


—— 


Pennsylvania Railroad Retrenchments.—President 
A. J. Cassatt of the Pennsylvania Railroad has begun a 
campaign of retrenchment. Improvements amounting to 
between $5,000,000 and $8,000,000 on the main line be 
tween Altoona and Philadelphia are to cease by Novem- 
ber 10. One reason given for the order is the labor 
troubles, which restrict production at the mills, and in 
turn cause a falling off of traffic on the railroads. An 
other reason for the shutting down of the work is that 
it is almost impossible to get ‘the material, and all work 
that cannot be done this year will be taken over in 1904 
The construction and equipment account for next year is 
being prepared. Upward of $20,000,000 has been esti- 
mated as the sum required. All work which is now un- 
der way and which is to be stopped will be incorporated 
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in the estimates for next year, and they will have the 
preference. The Pennsylvania Railroad Company have 
ssued orders to cut down the force in the Altoona shops 
10 per cent., which will necessitate suspending SOO men 
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Safe Speeds of Emery Wheels. 


Prof. M. Griibler of Dresden has been conducting for 
the Verein Deutscher Ingenieure a series of tests of 
emery wheels to determine the safe speed limit. Com 
menting upon this Engineering says: 

The Prussian law has fixed speed limits for emery 
wheels which, it would appear from Professor Griibler’s 
experiments, are unnecessarily stringent. It is clear that 
high speeds are in the interest of the engineer; for, apart 
from the saving in time, less pressure need be exerted at 
higher than at lower speeds, and there is hence less 
danger of injury to the wheel. It was resolved to appeal 
to the manufacturers of emery wheels for specimens of 
their products; and, since these tests could not fully de- 
termine the quality of the wheels, and should not, for 
this and other reasons, be misconstrued as competitive 
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attachment, which was decided upon before beginning 
the trials, and communicated to the firms, has proved 
perfect. The washers have an external diameter of §$ 
inches. In no case did the wheel shift, even at high 
speed, though vibrations were set up occasionally. In 
such cases the experiment was interrupted to search for 
any possible displacement of the wheel. The shaft was 
suspended within a beton casing; in a preliminary trial 
a broken wheel fragment cut clean through a 16-inch 
brick wall. 

Everything being fixed, the speed of the electric motor 
was slowly raised. Two critical speeds were generally 
observed for each wheel, accompanied sometimes by 
heavy vibrations. These critical speeds depend upon the 
system, the girders and shafts, and, further, upon the 
weight and eccentricity of the wheel; the latter point is 
particularly important. The critical speeds passed, the 
speed was still raised until the wheel broke. Above 2000 
revolutions per minute acoustical vibrations were no- 
ticed; no wheel stood more than 4340 revolutions per 
minute. The speed was measured by a Horn tachometer, 
operated from the top of the shaft. At the moment of 
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trials, certain conditions were laid down. The wheels 
must be such as are ordinarily supplied to the trade; the 
nature of the cement used in shaping the wheels must be 
stated; three wheels must be submitted of each kind, ap 
proximately 20 inches in diameter and 2 inches in thick 
ness, with a bore of about 2 to 3 inches. Eleven firms. 
comprising three well-known firms of the United States, 
submitted altogether 57 wheels, counting also three car 
borundum wheels. The names of the firms and par 
ticulars of the tests are given in the Mitthcilungen ibe) 
Forschungsarbeiten, a publication started a few years 
ago by the Verein Deutscher Ingenieure with the purpose 
of bringing special researches to the knowledge of en 
cineers. 

After trying experiments with a vertical shaft, driven 
by a small steam turbine, with the wheel fixed to the 
upper end of the shaft, the following arrangement was 
adopted: A 2-inch shaft of weld iron is suspended by two 
bearings ; the bearings are on the upper and lower beams 
connecting two [-irons; the grooved pulley, for driving 
the shaft from an electric motor, is fixed between the 
two bearings. The wheel is attached to the lower end 
of the shaft, carefully centered, of course, and held there 
by two iron washers, one above, one below, with disks 
of cardboard interposed, and nuts. The shaft passes 
through the wheel bore without touching. This mode of 


breaking the tachometer stopped temporarily, so that 
the limiting speed could be fairly well observed. Most 
wheels broke into four quadrants—none into two pieces. 
The fractures always commence, as partly developed 
cracks show, in the inner bore, where, according to 
theory, the stress is highest; the paper washers did not 
break, as a rule, but the marks on them indicated the 
paths described by the breaking fragments. 

The cements used in these wheels were of three or 
four kinds—vegetable, mostly rubber; mineral, generally 
inagnesia; and ceramic—.e., also mineral, but the whole 
mass had afterward been baked at white heat so as to 
become converted into a porcelain. One American firm 
uses a leather matrix. The specific gravity tests demon- 
strate that the vegetable cement wheels were the heavi- 
est—average density, 2.78; the ceramic the lightest— 
average density, 2.83. The nature of the cement proved 
mportant in the results, but it must be understood that 
the members of these three groups differed considerably 
from one another. The circumferential speeds at which 
the wheels broke were 96 m. (315 feet) per second (ex- 
treme values of different wheels, 78 and 110 m.) for 
vegetable cements; 84 m. (275 feet) for mineral, and 74 
in. (248 feet) for ceramic cements; the leather cements 
rank with the vegetable cements. From the data Pro- 
fessor Griibler calculates, with the aid of a formula, the 
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strengths 205, 150, 100 in kilogrammes per square centi- 
meter (equivalent to 1.3, 0.95 and 0.63 ton per: square 
inch), so that the strengths of emery wheels prepared 
with vegetable, mineral or ceramic cements respectively 
would very nearly be in the ratio 4 :3 : 2. The size of 
the emery grain does not appear to be of any influence, 
and Professor Griibler deduces, in fact, that on the whole 
wheels will be the stronger .he less emery they contain. 
As he does not offer any analyses of the wheels to indi- 
cate the actual proportions of emery and cement, and 
the size of the grains, that conclusion lacks experimental 
basis. Nor does his other statement merit ready accept- 
tance without further proof—namely, that the efficiency 
of an emery wheel will increase with the proportion of 
emery it contains. His final conclusion wi.l, however, be 
accepted, that such tests cannot settle the efficiency of 
emery wheels; and it is satisfactory that his safe cir- 
cumferential speed limits for the three groups with 
vegetable, mineral and ceramic cements come out higher 
than the Prussian law and French practice permit. His 
figures are: 31 m., 27 m. and 24 m. (102 feet, 89 feet and 
79 feet) per second; the Prussian law allows 25 m. and 
15 m. for the first and second groups. Professor Griib- 
ler’s figures are, moreover, purposely stated very low. 
When there is no danger that the motor might race 
working speeds by one-third higher than those first men- 
tioned may safely be permitted, in his opinion. The care 
and skill applied by the manufacturer of the emery wheel 
are, of course, of paramount importance. 





Syndicates in Germany. 


(From Our German Correspondent.) 


During the past few weeks the German iron industry 
has been deeply interested in the renewal of syndicates. 
The first point was to clear the ground for the renewal 
of the coal syndicate, an organization of the very highest 
importance to the iron industry. The existing contract 
among the collieries did not expire until 1905, but the 
fact was appreciated that under the provisions of the 
same the participation of a considerable number of col- 
lieries would increase to such a degree that the greatest 
difficulties would be caused in inducing outside collieries 
to enter the syndicate at the expiration of the old con- 
tract. The principal point was to bring about an agree- 
ment among the collieries belonging to the syndicate to 
have the old contract expire on October 1 of this year. 
This meant serious sacrifices for many of the mines, but 
after a period of serious doubt the matter has been car- 
ried to a successful issue at the last moment. Only one 
small pit has held out and has not been taken into consid- 
eration. At the present time negotiations are pending 
relative to the admission of the outside collieries, but it 
is regarded as practically certain that the syndicate will 
be formed on an enlarged basis to be effective until 1915. 

The second syndicate renewal dealt with pig iron, and 
this has now been happily arranged for for the next three 
years. In the case of the Lorraine-Luxemburg syndicate 
and of the Siegen syndicate the renewal negotiations were 
fairly simple. The readjustment in the case of the Dues- 
seldorf syndicate caused a good deal of trouble, however. 
It is stated now that a satisfactory result has been ob- 
tained, and that besides the works which have belonged to 
the syndicate in the past the accession to the syndicate has 
been arranged for on the part of the Georgs-Marie works 
at Osnabrueck and the Mathilde works at Harzburg. 

On September 28 the syndicate contract of the mer- 
chant pipe and tube mills, which was to expire on Sep- 
tember 30, was renewed for three years. ; The provision 
was added, however, that the syndicate is to be imme- 
diately dissolved as soon as a new pipe mill is built in 
Germany during this time. 

The keenest interest centers in the results of the nego- 
tiations now pending for the formation of the German 
Steel Works Association. It is claimed that during the 
last few days the prospects for its formation have be- 
come very good. The scheme of the contract for handling 
this steel works association looks toward organization 
on a basis and to an extent quite new to the German iron 
industry. It affects many of the syndicates now organ- 
ized. The new syndicate is to embrace the following: 
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I. The entire home production of the steel works of: 

a. Steel, whether produced by the basic Bessemer, 
Bessemer, open hearth, crucible, or any other 
process. 

b. Puddled bars. 

II. The entire purchases by steel works of: 

a. Steel and puddled bars. 

b. Rolled intermediate products and other steel 
products destined for the production of the ar- 
ticles enumerated under III and IV. 

III. The entire home production by the steel works of 
the following rolling mill products: 

a. Intermediate products, such as blooms, billets, 
slabs and sheet bars. 

b. Heavy.railway material, such as railroad rails, 
also girder rails weighing from 14 kg. per run- 
ning meter and above; railroad ties weighing 
13 kg. per running meter and above; fish plates 
and tie plates for rails and ties. 

c. Light track material, such as rails under 14 kg. 
and ties under 13 kg. per running meter; also 
fish plates and tie plates therefor. 

d. I-beams, channels and Z-bars. 

e. Such articles which either are designated with 
another name or are or can be rolled on the 
same trains as the articles enumerated above. 

IV. The entire home production of the steel works of: 

a. Bars, including skelp, rounds and squares and 

bands. ‘ 

Wire rods of all shapes. 

Plates 5 mm. thick and above. 

Sheets of every kind under 5 mm. 

Corrugated sheets and other sheets with rolled 
pattern. 

. Tubes. 

. Axles, wheels and tires. 

. Forgings and steel castings. 

. Steel rolls. 

k. All other products so far as they are not shown 
under III and IV, but are produced direct from 
steel or puddled bars. 

V. The entire requirements of the steel works of the 
products enumerated under III, so far as they are in- 
tended for subsequent working in the own plants of the 
steel works, and the products made from them so far as 
they are sold by the syndicate. 

According to the contract the steel works are to sell 
their entire products enumerated under a to the syn- 
dicate both as to standard products and to seconds. The 
syndicate undertakes to accept and sell the same. The 
steel works agree to cover their entire requirements of 
the products enumerated under II, and their entire 
product of the articles enumerated under III to the syn- 
dicate exclusively, the latter being obligated to accept 
the quantities required. The syndicate must sell both 
the crude steel and the finished products at the same 
prices and under the same conditions which it has de- 
termined for their sales of the same product for the same 
territory and for the same period of time. The syn- 
dicate, therefore, so far as the producers are concerned, 
occupies a dual position. It sells their products to third 
parties, and also sells to its own members so far as re- 
quired, the raw and intermediate products necessary for 
subsequent working to finished goods. 

In accordance with the grouping of the different prod- 
ucts there is provided the adjustment of the allotment 
figures to the different steel works. These allotments 
are divided into general and group allotments, the basis 
being the quantity of crude steel which has been deter 
mined upon with the individual steel works when the 
contract was closed. 

During the negotiations naturally the determination 
of the allotments to the individual works led to many 
difficulties, particularly since these allotments, once fixed 
under the new contract, shall remain undisturbed dur- 
ing its life, provided that they are not proportionately in- 
creased or reduced in accordance with the development 
or shrinkage in the demand. It is, therefore, interest- 
ing to observe how the new contract proposes to fix the 
allotment of the different works. As the basis of partici- 
pation of each steel plant there is the quantity of crude 
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which has been agreed upon with it on signing the 
ract. This is designated as “ Crude Steel Product 
It is composed : 
Of the quantity of crude steel which the steel 
nt produces for the manufacture of its different prod- 
The quantity of crude steel which the works pur- 
ise in the form of ingots, billets, blooms or other in- 
nediate products for the further working into fin 
ied goods. Each of these two quantities of crude steel 
determined upon in closing the contract. In accord 
ce with paragraph 23 of the contract the finished prod 
s are divided into the three following groups, in or- 
r to determine the participation in each group: 
Group 1. Crude steel for steel and intermediate prod 
Group 2. Railway track material. 
Group 8. I-bars, channels and Z-bars. 
The participation in these groups is based upon the 
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The Reliance Motor Driven Double Bolt Cutter. 


A new motor driven 2-inch double bolt cutter has been 
brought out by the Reliance Machine & Tool Company 
of Cleveland, Ohio. The motor is placed between and 
above the head stocks of the machine, where it is free 
from oil and chips, and where it occupies no valuable 
floor space. As the specifications for this machine, which 
was primarily built for the United States Navy Yard. 
called for an exceptionally large range of speeds, novel 
means were devised to meet these conditions. A 3 horse 
power reversible variable speed motor was used, giving 
a speed variation of three to eight. A nest of gears placed 
between the pinion on the motor shaft and the main pin- 
ion of the machine increases this ratio to one to six. 
By means of a speed controller, used in connection with 
the motor, 18 spindle speeds are obtained. This arrange 
ment, proving to be very satisfactory, was adopted by 
this company as the standard motor drive for double bolt 
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requirements in the equivalent of crude steel, this being 
determined by a commission of the syndicate. In other 
words, the percentage is fixed by the weight of crude 
steel which is needed to produce the finished article of 
the group in question, whether that finished article is 
nade by direct working of the steel or by the purchase of 
intermediate material for subsequent rolling. This 
weight is called the weight,” and it forms the 
basis for calculating the participation figure. Of course, 
he total of the participation in the individual groups 
nust figure out the total participation of the steel works 
n the syndicate. So far as possible, the distribution of 
shipments in each group must be made in proportion to 
the allotment. It will readily be recognized that the 
working out of the details involved very complicated and 
lificult conditions. Many of the works possess all the 
raw material required for the production of the final fin- 
shed product; others are able to make only a part and 
must cover the balance, while others are forced to pur- 
‘hase everything, and many depend upon different forms 
of intermediate products. 


“base 
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pany of St. Johnsbury, Vt 


DOUBLE BOLT CUTTER. 


cutters. While in this particular case a Crocker-Wheeler 
motor and Cutler-Hammer controller were used, the man 


ufacturers are prepared to furnish any standard electrical 


equipment and connect the same, either by direct gearing, 


belt or silent chain. 


—_ 


Drawback on Scales and Steel Plates.—The Treas 


ury Department has established drawback regulations 


governing the exportation of scales manufactured in part 


from imported pig iron by the E. & T. 
The 
quantity of 


Fairbanks Com- 
regulations provide that 
pig iron which may be 


in liquidation the 


taken as the basis for allowance of drawback may equa! 
the quantity 


used as declared in the drawback entry, 


but in no case shall it exceed 31.9 per cent. of the weight 
of the exported castings, and to the quantity so ascer- 
tained may be added 5.1 per cent. to compensate for loss 
in melting. 


Regulations have also been adopted on the 


exportation of steel plates manufactured by the Central 
Iron & Steel Company of Harrisburg, Pa., wholly from 
imported steel slabs or billets. 


In liquidation allowance 
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may be made of not more than 2 pounds, as unrecoverable 
waste, for every 100 pounds of material consumed and 
for valuable waste in proportion to the value of such 
waste at the time of manufacture and the price at the 
works for the imported material. 





The Toledo Furnace Company. 


One of the lake ports which has attracted a good deal 
of attention recently among iron manufacturers is To- 
ledo, Ohio; particularly since the Toledo Furnace Com- 
pany were organized by the Mather interests in 1902. It 
is not generally known that the improvement by the Na- 
tional Government of the Toledo harbor has made avail- 
able the banks of the Maumee River for enterprises rely- 
ing upon deep water. A 900-foot channel has been 
dredged to a depth of 21 feet from Turtle Island light 
past the city of Toledo proper, for a distance of about 8 
miles, a further distance on the Maumee River having a 
channel 600 feet wide. Toledo enjoys besides exceptional 
railroad facilities, the lines including the Ann Arbor, 
the Michigan Central, Lake Shore, Pére Marquette, To- 
ledo & Northwestern, Toledo, Angola & Western, the 
Wabash, the Toledo, St. Louis & Western, Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton, Hocking Valley, Toledo & Ohio Cen- 
tral, Pennsylvania, and Pittsburgh, Lake Erie and West- 
ern lines. <A belt road, the Toledo Railway & Terminal 
Company, 35 miles long, encircles the city and unites all 
the lines entering it. 

The location is therefore exceptionally favorable for 
the assembling of raw materials and the shipment of 
product to market, and was selected by the Mather in- 
terests, which control a large tonnage of lake ores, as the 
site of an enterprise which at present is limited to one 
modern blast furnace, producing exclusively foundry 
iron. It is the impression in the iron trade, however, 
that this is only the beginning of much more ambitious 
and extensive undertakings. 

The Toledo Furnace Company, who began the work 
of construction of their modern furnace on April 24, 
1902, blew in the stack on June 1, 1903, in spite of those 
incessant and wearisome delays in the delivery of mate- 
rials of construction and of machinery which have char- 
acterized all operations of this character during the past 
two years. 

The Toledo Furnace Company acquired a tract of 
land of about 100 acres on the Maumee River, the front- 
age being 2400 feet, embracing the riparian rights to the 
Government channel line. A dock 708 feet long has 
been built along the line, which was about 500 feet from 
the shore line. The crib is in 8-foot sections 40 feet wide 
and 382 feet deep, being of hemlock and pine below the 
water line and of oak on top. The latter in time will be 
replaced by concrete. The crib was built at a point about 
4 miles above the site and was towed into position, a 
trench having been excavated to receive it. The whole 
area thus reclaimed from the river has been filled by 
sand pumps with sand, which was dredged by the Gov- 
ernment in its harbor work, 175,000 cubic yards having 
been thus used for filling in. 

The wharf, 708 feet long, affords a berth for two 
boats. Only 400 feet is, however, in use at the present 
time for unloading. 

The Hoover & Mason Ore Unloading and Handling 
Machinery. 

The whole plant for the unloading of the iron ore from 
the vessels, storing and delivering it into the skips of the 
furnace hoist, was entrusted to Hoover & Mason of Chi- 
cago. In its general design it is ideitical with the fa- 
mous plant built by this firm for the South Chicago works 
of the Illinois Steel Company. Since this installation 
was described fully in The Iron Age, September 4, 1902, 
it is necessary only to refer to some of the special fea- 
tures of the Toledo plant, prominent among which is that 
the whole machinery is driven electrically. The plant 
consists of two unloaders, handling a 10-ton grab, the ore 
being delivered into a shallow cement trough, protected 
against abrasion by steel rails imbedded in it longitu- 
dinally. The ore bridge has a total span of 167.75 feet 
from center to center of car, with a cantilever 118.25 feet 
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on the dock side and one of 120 feet on the furnace s 
The bridge is utilized to transfer the ore from the tr: 
to the storage yard, or from either of them to the 
bins or to cars on the trestles. 

The materials are delivered at the Toledo Fur: 
into 17 double bins, each 120 feet long, 40 feet wide on 
top and 28 feet high to the rail. The bins have a 
pacity of about 350 tons of coke, 200 tons of limest 
and 1000 tons of ore. Hoover & Mason have at this 
stallation constructed them of wood, utilizing the s 
combustion system. 

The delivery from the bins to the scale cars is 
same as in the South Chicago plant. Two scale ca 
ure provided, one being in reserve. From the scale « 
the charges are dropped into the skips, which deli, 
them to the furnace top. Since June 1 to the middle 
October the unloading plant has handled without a hit 
225,000 tons of ore. With two machines there have be: 
unloaded on an average 90 tons of ore per machine, in 
cluding the cleaning and scraping of the vessel. The tots 
storage capacity of the dock, of which 412 feet in lengt! 
is being utilized, is 160,000 tons of ore. When the set 
tling of the ground has ceased a cement floor will be laid 
down. over the storage area. 

The Furnace 

was built under the supervision of and from the designs 
of Julian Kennedy, consulting engineer, of Pittsburg) 
It is a _bosh jacketed furnace, 80 feet high, 20-foot bosh 
13-foot hearth, 13 feet at the stock line, and with 9-foot 
bell. It is equipped with the Kennedy tight top, which 
has proven its efficiency in operation. The gas is taken 
off at four points and there are three downcomers and 
three dust catchers, one main and two auxiliary. It is 
blown through 16 5-inch tuyeres. There are four Kennedy 
center combustion hot blast stoves, 22 x 92 feet, flanking 
the furnace. The draft stack is 200 feet high. 

The furnace is equipped with three vertical condens 
ing blowing engines, the first built by the Westinghouse 
Machine Company of Pittsburgh. Two of the engines are 
high pressure, and the third, placed between the two, is 
a low pressure engine. Either one of the former may b« 
run with the latter as compound, or the two end engines 
may. be operated as high pressure engines. The charac- 
teristie feature of the engines is that the blowing cylin 
ders are placed below the steam cylinders, which does 
away with the heavy housing. The high pressure steam 
cylinder is 50 inches in diameter, and the low pressurt 
cylinder 96 inches, equipped with Corliss valves. The 
stroke is 66 inches. The blowing cylinder is 96 inches in 
diameter and is equipped with the Kennedy valve, which 
is positively operated as to inlet and discharge. The 
engines are designed for 150 pounds of steam, and can 
blow up to 30 pounds pressure. Steam is furnished by a 
battery of 12 vertical water tube boilers with special 
setting. Each boiler has 108 4-inch tubes 20 feet long 
They are down draft, being fired from the top, the gas 
traveling downward. They do not need baffle plates, and 
the flue dust naturally lodges in the bottom and is 
easily removed. The boilers are readily accessible. Th: 
feed water is purified by the We-Fu-Go system, and th: 
engines are equipped with the Weiss condenser. Ele 
trical power is provided by two 250-kw. dynamos, drive! 
by Erie City engines. The water supply is furnished b) 
three pumps, each having a capacity of 3,000,000 gallons 
per day, the water being drawn from a 40-foot well con 
municating with the river by a cast iron main, amp! 
screening arrangements being provided. 

The furnace is located in a bay of the cast hous¢ 
which is 354 feet long by 66 feet wide. The cast bed 
at a sufficient elevation to deliver direct to cars on 
track which runs the entire length of the cast hous 
The most interesting feature of the plant is 


The Williams System of Handling the Pig [ron 


developed by E. H. Williams, the general manager © 
the furnace. The plan in its main features is to hand! 
the iron in large units, breaking it into pieces of suitab 
size by a special machine. This effects not alone a sa 
ing in labor, but also, owing to the slower cooling, pr: 
duces a more open grain. The entire cast house is co! 
manded by a four-motor electric crane of 59.5-foot spa 
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which handles the iron with the aid of a clam shell, but 
also handles the molding sand. The iron is cast in sows 
2) feet long and about 5.5 inches square in section, 
weighing about 1.25 tons. These are picked up by the 
erane, usually in groups of three, although the crane 
has a capacity for handling ten of them. The sows are 
lifted up and deposited on a roller table like that of a 
blooming mill reaching into the cast house and extending 
into the yard. It is placed at such an elevation that 
there is ample fall from the chutes to the floors of cars 
standing on the shipping tracks on the general level. 
The roller table, which is electrically driven with in- 
closed gears, is in two sections, which may be independ- 
ently operated. It is 100 feet long. The roller table 
feeds the piece to the breaking machine, driving it to a 
stop. The piston of a 24-inch steam driven cylinder 
placed below the roller table levei rises and clamps the 
end of the sow against a head block, holding it in posi- 
tion under a steam hammer with 10-inch cylinder. A 
blow from it knocks off the projecting piece, from 12 to 
14 inches long. This falls upon a trough, which delivers 
through a chute to the shipping car. The trough may 
be tilted in one direction or the other by a small steam 
cylinder attached to the hammer. The operator, having 
before him the fresh fracture of the sow, can by tilting 
the trough divert the iron either to one chute or to an- 
other, according to the grade. It is possible, therefore, to 
grade the iron while it is being broken. 

The iron sows, as cast, may be handled by othér 
methods than that of going direct to the breaker, as dic- 
tated by the requirements of the moment. Along the 
second section of the roller table, which is nearest fhe 
breaker, are a series of skids, from which the sows may 
be transferred to the iron yard, unbroken, by an over- 
head electric traveling crane, which commands 250 feet 
of the yard along the sides of the cast house. They may 
then be stacked to await a suitable opportunity for being 
broken for shipment. When the time has come for 
breaking the sows they are picked up by this traveling 
crane and are deposited on skids alongside of and com- 
manding the first section of the roller table, being then 
fed to the breaker in the usual way. The broken pigs 
may also, of course, be stored in the yard. The two con- 
trollers for the two sections of the roller table are placed 
on the platform in easy reach of the man operating the 
breaking machine. 

The capacity of the cast house is ample to take care 
of four casts. The breaking machine is capable of hand- 
ling 500 tons of iron in ten hours, so that all night work 
in handling the product of the furnace, which is 400 tons 
a day, is avoided, an advantage which furnacemen will 
readily appreciate. 

The breaker has been in operation for a sufficiently 
long time to thoroughly prove that the general plan is 
correct. Some mechanical details of the breaker itself 
have not been quite satisfactory and are now being mod- 
ified. It is the purpose to go one step further, and do 
the molding of the sows in groups with one mold, handled 
by the cast house crane. The sand bed will be prepared 
with a harrow, also operated by the crane in question. 
The whole system is a highly interesting departure in the 
methods of handling the iron in and out of the cast 
house. 

It may be interesting to.note that the slag is granu- 
lated in a pit, from which it is transferred to cars by a 
clam shell dredge. The cinder is now being sold for bal- 
last, but the plant is provided for delivering it by a sand 
pump to that part of the water front of the property 
where it will be useful for filling and making level. 

The officers of the Toledo Furnace Company are H. 
G. Dalton, president and treasurer ; Samuel Mather, vice- 
president ; E. P. Williams, secretary, and E. H. Williams, 


general manager. 
a - -” 


Damascus Steel Company.—lIn response to the large 
demand for finished parts and tools made from Damascus 
steel, which is now being made by the Damascus Steel 
Company, New Brighton, Pa., it has been found neces- 
sary to make arrangements for a finished steel company 
‘o do the work. This has been done within a few weeks, 
and the Lawrence Finished Steel Works will be in full 
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operation, in connection with the Damascus plant. Al- 
though the company will occupy a portion of the same 
large building now being used by the Damascus Steel 
Company they will be a separate company operated un- 
der a separate management. The new works will make 
different machine tools and finish a portion of the prod- 
uct of the Damascus Steel Company. The company will 
soon commence to build an addition to the works and 
will also place another 12-pot furnace. 


ero 


Absurd Reports from Worcester Denied.—Several 
reports concerning the Worcester works of the American 
Steel & Wire Company that have been given a good deal 
of prominence in the newspapers are denied absolutely 
by the officers of the department. One is that the Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Company are contemplating reopening 
the old Blackstone Canal, which many years ago was the 
freight highway between Worcester and the seaboard at 
Providence, R. I. It is estimated that to rebuild this 
canal according to modern canal practice would cost a 
good deal more than $50,000,000. The distance is 44 miles 
or thereabouts, and the general character of the stream 
and its surroundings are such that the cost would be 
enormous even without the great damages to mill owners 
on the river, which would have to be paid for. Even 
were the canal built it would be available only during the 
warm months, and even then the volume of water is 
not always sufficient for such a purpose. It is absurd 
to suppose that the American Steel & Wire Company or 
the parent company, the United States Steel Corporation, 
would undertake the expenditure of $50,000,000 to pro- 
vide cheaper freight rates for coal for the Worcester 
works, and such would be the only purpose of the canal 
so far as the company are concerned. The reopening of the 
canal is . subject often threshed over because of the sup- 
posed lesser freight rates for coal and other bulky freight 
compared to the rates charged by the railroads. Another 
report is that the Worcester works are discharging a 
large number of men, one paper putting the number at 
2000. The steel plant at Quinsigamond is in operation 
only about one-half the time, but the rod mill is running 
full, billets from the West making up the deficiency 
caused by the partial shutting down of the local steel 
plant. With the exception of the steel plant the Worces- 
ter works are running full, the night gang being the same 
as that which has been at work during the summer. 


aan eee ees 


The Stirling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Company of 11 
Huyshope avenue, Hartford, Conn., have contracts for 
dust collector systems in the wood working shop of the 
Navy Yard at New Orleans, La.; the polishing department 
of the gun shops at the Washington Navy Yard; the polish- 
ing department at Brooklyn Navy Yard, and the entire 
polishing, bufting and grinding department of the Smith 
Premier Mfg. Company at Syracuse,N.Y. TheStirling Com- 
pany are putting in some large exhaust heads, as follows: 
One 22-inch, one 18-inch and two 6-inch for the Salem, 
Mass., Street Railway Company’s new power station; 
three 18-inch and one 12-inch for the Ingersoll-Sargent 
Drill Company, Phillipsburg, N. J.; a 20-inch and a 6-inch 
for a Nashua, N. H., concern, and two 36-inch for the 
Rhode Islana Suburban Company at Providence, these 
latter being among the largest ever built. 


Among the items which appeared in our last issue was 
one stating that the Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethle 
hem, Pa., had reduced the wages of their men 10 per cent. 
We are advised by the company that this statement only 
applies to one small department of their works, the wages 
of the great body of their employees being undisturbed. 


Schuchardt & Schiitte, Cologne, Germany, dealers in 
machine tools, whose New York branch is at 122 Liberty 
street, announce the opening of new branches’ at Rue 
Réaumur, 85 bis, Paris, France, and Gran Via 29, Bilbao, 
Spain, where they will have elaborate and spacious show- 
rooms, well adapted to display their stock of tools in the 
most favorable manner. 
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Trusts Passing Through an Ordeal. 


The inquiry into the affairs of the United States Ship- 
building Company has been productive of momentous 
consequences and promises to lead to still more. It came 
at a most favorable time to assist the train of malign 
influences which have for a long time been depressing 
the prices of stocks. Taken in connection with the pas- 
sage of the boom in the iron trade and the abrupt falling 
off in business, the collapse of the Consolidated Lake 
Superior Company and the troubles of capitalists en- 
tangled in unprofitable underwriting schemes, the revela- 
tions made regarding the manner in which the United 
States Shipbuilding Company had been floated shook the 
Stock Exchange as no other development has done in 
recent years. It was as though a flood of light had been 
turned upon the previously mysterious business of com- 
pany promoting. The stock jobbing community suddenly 
perceived that industrial combinations had been heavily 
overcapitalized. They straightway proceeded to hammer 
stocks of every industrial corporation not so closely held 
as to make such a proceeding dangerous. The good and 
the bad, the strong and the weak, dividend earners and 
nondividend earners, all suffered. It was an interesting, 
but in many respects agonizing, exhibition of a great 
uprising of public sentiment relative to “ the moral aspect 
of present day company promoting,” as one authority 
puts it. 

This effort of Wall Street to appear greatly shocked 
over such revelations is an affectation of simplicity. 
When modern consolidations, or so-called trusts, began 
te be formed, their great capitalization made them at 
that time objects of suspicion. Financial journals criti- 
cised them severely and in some instances savagely. 
Bankers were slow to advise their customers to invest 
in trust securities. At no time have any of these recently 
formed great corporations found a widely favorable re- 
ception at the hands of investors, but it has always taken 
much effort to interest even the speculative public. So 
unfavorably have the most profitable of them been re- 
garued that even their stocks have never attained a value 
comparable to that of railroad stocks paying a consider- 
ably lower rate of dividend. The cause of this was main- 
ly their great capitalization, which was always assumed 
to be inflated, and on which it was feared that dividends 
could not be paid except in abnormally prosperous times. 
The promoters were known to have made great profits, 
information on the subject having become public property 
at a very early stage of the industrial promotion craze. 
In view of these facts, it seems surprising that at this 
late day as great stress should be laid upon these so- 
called revelations as though they were genuine dis- 
coveries. 

That the methods followed in the flotation of some 
of these great organizations were not considered thor- 
oughly sound was shown by the failure of numerous 
subsequent underwriting schemes depending for their 
success on catcning the favor of the public. The United 
States Shipbuilding Company proved at the very start a 
flat failure, but it. was by no means the only one. The 
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revelations in the inquiry, however, answered the pu 
pose of bear operators, who were using every influet 
which might tend to reduce prices, and stampeded sto: 
holders by the thousand have thrown over dividend p: 
ing shares at a heavy sacrifice. 

An important result of these developments is t! 
very great probability that trust promotion has bee 
ended, so far as it may depend upon the support of t! 
public for financial success. Moneyeu interests will loo) 
askance at any project for consolidating industrial ente 
prises, no matter now alluring the scheme may be. ‘Tl 
heavy decline in industrial securities, which has been in 
progress for months, had weakened the faith of investors 
and it merely remained for such developments as that 
of the shipbuilding company to complete the feeling of 


disfavor. This is regarded as a salutary outcome of the 
inquiry. The end has evidently come, and it has come, 


not as a result of hostile legislation, but simply through 
overweening cupidity and greed for sudden wealth. 

The industrial consolidations which have been proper- 
ly organized and have conducted a profitable business 
are now on trial before the people. The low prices of 
their shares indicate the suspicion with wuich they are 
regarded. It will take some time, possibly years, for 
them to acquire a sufficient standing in the estimation of 
the investing public to make their shares regarded as 
more than a speculative proposition. The weak organ- 
izations of this character have been pretty well weeded 
out, and the strong ones are now placed in a position in 
which they must justify their existence. It will require 
most careful management to maintain this justification. 
The trusts must not only show that they are not over- 
capitalized, by their ability to return fair dividends to 
their stockholders, but they must at the same time avoid 
any tendency to monopoly and any disposition to estab- 
lish prices which will appear exorbitant to consumers. 


_——— 


The Currency Situation. 


The political leaders have decreed that there shall be 
no currency legislation this coming winter, except that 
Senator Aldrich’s proposition to deposit customs receipts, 
as well as internal revenue collections, in the banks may 
go through. Of course there is no reason why one kind 
of revenue should be deposited and another should not, 
and the distinction made by the present law is partly due 
to accident, and partly to the fact that when the interna! 
revenue system was created during the Civil War the 
gold collected at the custom houses was needed by the 
Treasury for the payment of interest on the public debt 
in order to maintain the credit of the Government. But 
the Aldrich measure would afford very moderate relief 
at times of monetary stringency, for there is little indi- 
cation that the banks would put up the necessary amount 
of securities in order to get very much greater deposits 
than they can now get. If a bank has a million dollars 
to loan it is not very likely to expend the money for 
State and city bonds, to be used as a deposit to secure 
half a million dollars of Government money. The same 
sum invested in Government bonds would secure twice as 
large a deposit, but the interest on the bonds is small 
The deposits are large now, and the Aldrich measure 
would make no radical difference in conditions. 

Of course the postponement of currency legislation til! 
after the Presidential election is not because the subject 
could not receive proper attention before the election, but 
because it is always regarded as prudent to do as little 
as possible before an election; inaction is readily ex- 
plained, or needs no explanation; action may arouse hos- 
tility. After an election there is an unwillingness to act 









on any delicate subject, because with the votes already 
counted there is felt to be no pressing necessity for re- 
sponding to a demand for action. But there is at least 
one encouraging precedent; the election of 1896 turned 
on the sound money issue, and while the legislative re- 
sponse was very slow it arrived March 14, 1900. If we 
are as unlikely to get currency legislation immediately 
after a Presidential election as immediately before, we 
may yet hope for action before another four years have 
elapsed. 

In the meanwhile two circumstances have made the 
need of action less imperative than it promised to be. 
The stringency of last fall taught a lesson which the 
financial institutions of the country took to heart, and 
preparations were made to meet the demands of this fall. 
These demands proved to be much less than was expected 
on account of the tremendous liquidation in the stock 
market. The need of relief being less pressing than was 
expected, delay in considering legislation is not wholly 
to be regretted. The necessary action will come sooner 
or later, and the longer it is put off the more likely it is 
to be thorough. 


Every financial student knows that in a sound and 
scientific currency system the Government will not issue 
notes. Many persons have opposed a reformation of the 
bank currency law until the retirement of the green- 
backs can be provided for. Thus far the gentlemen in 
politics are afraid to touch the greenbacks, and some 
friends of sound currency have been anxious to get the 
bank currency system reformed without waiting for the 
retirement of the legal tender notes to begin. In this 
they have thus far been unsuccessful, and there is reason 
to hope that with the lapse of years the feeling that to 
touch the greenbacks would be sacrilege is waning. It 
may be that the defeat of currency reform year after 
year is preparing the way for something better than one 
additional patch, though a large and shapely one, upon 
our fiscal system; preparing the way for a really thor- 
ough and comprehensive and scientific currency law. 
which shall deal at the same time with the greenbacks 
and the bank notes. It is the function of institutions of 
credit to issue a credit currency; the greenbacks are 
simply a war loan, paid off over and over again, but as 
often reissued ; the reform of the bank circulation will be 
greatly promoted by beginning the belated task of retir- 
ing the Government notes. 


a 


According to reports from Washington, the Treasury 
Department is in danger of being placed in a ridiculous 
position through a complaint filed by some person igno- 
rant of the location of the Dominion Iron & Steel Com- 
pany. The charge is made that large quantities of bounty 
paid steel manufactured in Australia have been shipped 
into the United States through Canada by the Dominion 
[ron & Steel Company. It is alleged that the steel has 
been shipped to Canada and thence exported to the United 
States, with a view to concealing the country of origin, 
because it is manufactured under a bounty amounting to 
$4 per ton. The Department has been asked to assess a 
countervailing duty of $4 per ton on such steel that may 
be imported hereafter. Under the provisions of the Ding- 
ley tariff act a countervailing duty can be imposed upon 
an article equal to the net amount of any bounty or grant 
made upon its exportation, but these provisions do not 
apply in cases in which, as in Canada, bounties are paid 
on the production of the article, whether that article is 
consumed at home or shipped abroad. The Treasury De- 
partment about a year since decided that no countervail- 
ing duty could be assessed on Canadian steel, even 
though it was produced under a bounty. It is understood 
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that instructions are to be forwarded to collectors and 
other customs officials, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether importations of Australian steel have been 
made, and, if so, to what extent. As absolutely no steel 
is now being made in Australia, and as the Dominion 
Iron & Steel Company are located at Sydney, Nova 
Scotia, and the importations of steel complained of are 
the product of the Dominion Works, the contention which 
has been raised is decidedly absurd. It will be par 
ticularly amusing to Australians, who are trying to get 
their Government to offer a bounty on the production of 
iron and steel for the purpose of encouraging the estab- 
lishment of the industry. 


Goa _____ 


Now that the Chamberlain campaign is raging in 
Great Britain, we may expect startling reports in the 
newspapers of the doings of American iron and steel 
makers in the way of dumping a surplus upon the de- 
fenseless English consumer. An alert party will make 
it a point to keep the American seare in a healthy condi- 
tion, so that cables reporting new aggressions in the form 
of large sales must be received with reserve. An illus- 
tration is furnished by the recent statement that the 
great shipbuilding firm of Harland & Wolff had purchased 
a large quantity of material in this country, a statement 
which has been officially denied by them. There is a 
growing disposition in England to regard as unpatriotic 
the placing of orders outside of the country, so that buy- 
ers will have as much interest in avoiding publicity as 
sellers have for other reasons. One point was brought 
out in the dispatches which shows an animus against 
which a vigorous protest should be made. They cast a 
slur upon American material by stating that previous 
shipments of plates had failed to pass inspection. If we 
correctly recall the circumstances, which seemed to in- 
volve one of the best known Eastern plate makers, they 
did not reflect in any way upon the quality of the ma- 
terial. The fact was that Lloyds refused to accept as 
final the inspection of a leading American firm, whose 
status was subsequently fully acknowledged and accepted. 
It is a fact too well known to be worthy of discussion 
that the specifications of American consumers and en- 
gineers are far more rigid than those to which European 
makers will submit. 

SS 

The attitude of labor during the period of restricted 
activity upon which we have entered may aid in making 
or marring 2» safe return to normal times. During the 
boom of the past few years the profits of industrial and 
cognate enterprises were too tempting to permit of any 
haggling over rates of wages. Unless aggression on the 
part of labor leaders reached the point where vital prin- 
ciples were involved employers meekly submitted. The 
men were entitled to as much of the fruits of prosperity 
as they could secure by fair means. The most serious 
feature to many employers was not so much the increased 
wages demanded and conceded as it was the striking de- 
cline in the efficiency of labor. Now that the demand is fall 
ing off and the necessity for economy is pressing, the em- 
ployers are first weeding out the inefficient, and thus gradu- 
ally bringing back the average standard of former years. 
The next step to which many manufacturers have been 
forced to resort, even at this stage, is to decide whether 
it is best to stop altogether or to go on producing with the 
knowledge that the bulk of the goods must go into stock. 
With the present cost of labor, and of many materials, 
and with present anxieties as to financing, few makers wil} 
care to pile up product whose cost is necessarily relative- 
ly high. The wiser course is to shut down and let the 
men, still intoxicated with past successes, come to their 
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senses. Later on, with an easier money market and some- 
what restored confidence, we may expect manufacturers 
to resume, having made reasonable terms with their men. 
The utterances of some labor leaders indicate that they 
do not yet fully realize the changed conditions, although 
the rank and file may be quicker in their perceptions. The 
boom is over, and the sooner all understand it the sooner 
will we get back to normal times, in the long time the 


happiest for all. 
a 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Ore Drying Device. 


To the Editor: In The Iron Age of October 8 there ap- 
pears an illustration and description of a new device to 
prevent freezing of iron ore in the ore bins, invented by 
F. H. Foote and T. W. Robinson, and in practical use for 
a year at the South Works of the Illinois Steel Company 
at Chicago. 


As the invention seems to have most satisfactorily 
overcome the difficulties that resulted from the freezing 
of the ore in the bins, it might be well to state the re- 
sults obtained with a similar device established and suc- 
cessfully working for many years in some large Euro- 
pean blast furnaces. In those furnaces a very lean ore 
containing on an average about 33 to 35 per cent. of fron 
and some 15 per cent. of moisture is treated. It was to 
reduce this moisture, before the introduction of the ore 
into the furnace, that the device was resorted to. 

The ore coming from the mines is run on tracks laid 
over large iron bins, into which it is dumped. These 
bins and their floors are supported on strong columns. 
The floor itself is laid some 6 feet above the ground level 
of the works, and is provided all over with convenient 
openings, kept closed by sliding doors, operated by hand 
levers. The furnace ore cars, taking the ore to the hoist, 
are run under the sliding doors; on opening the latter 
the ore fills the cars rapidly, which, after the sliding 
doors are closed again, are taken at once to the hoist. 

On the bottom of the iron floor of the ore bin are laid, 
in parallel rows, strong iron flues, provided with open- 
ings in such a way that while permitting any gases cir- 
culating through the flues to escape easily through the 
openings into the mass of ore, the latter is effectively pre- 
vented from dropping into the flues. By an ingeniously 
arranged apparatus, that requires no machinery of any 
kind to run it, the products of combustion resulting from 
the burning of some blast furnace gases are forced to 
enter the longitudinal flue at the bottom of the bins from 
which they escape through the openings in the flue to 
penetrate the mass of ore in the bins and to escape at the 
top. 

The drying obtained thereby is most effective and 
beneficial, as can be seen from the following figures, the 
results of experiments made years ago to test the effi- 
ciency of the device. One bin made of two compart- 
ments contained 655 tons of ore. The mixture of air and 
products of combustion used in the drying entered the 
flues at a pressure of about % inch water and a tem- 
perature of 411 degrees C. (772 degrees F.). The ex- 
perimental drying lasted 36 hours, after which time the 
temperature of the ore, running through the sliding 
doors into the furnace cars, was 50 degrees C. (122 de- 
grees F.), and about 53 per cent. of the water had been 
removed. 

In ordinary practice, the ore is dried while it is 
drawn from the bins at the bottom, and new supplies of 
ore are put on at the top. The bins are made large 
enough to make the drying continuous, but nevertheless 
the ore is kept in them for a sufficient length of time to 
remove about 50 to 60 per cent. of its water. 

One man attends to the drying of the ore for several 
blast furnaces, and as no mechanical arrangement of any 
kind is needed to run the device, the latter practically 
never gets out of order, requires little care, and while 
not removing all the water does the work most efficiently. 


J. B. Nav. 
New York, October 13, 19038. 
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PERSONAL. 


S. A. Wallace, formerly superintendent of the Sharon 
works of the American Steel Foundries, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Alliance works of this con- 
cern, at Alliance, Ohio, succeeding W. A. Dugal. 


Charles Fell, for some time superintendent of the lap 
weld department of the National works of the National 
Tube Company, at McKeesport, Pa., has been made super- 
intendent of the new tube and pipe mill departments of 
the National Twbe Company’s new mills, at Lorain, Ohio. 
A. Duncan has been appointed to succeed Mr. Fell at Mc- 
Keesport. 


Emil Swensson, consulting and constructing engineer, 
Frick Building, Pittsburgh, has been appointed engineer 
for the State bridge across the Lehigh River at Allen- 
town. 


Paul L. Hay, son of the late Samuel W. Hay, agent for 
the Whiting Foundry & Equipment Company, succeeds his 
father, and will continue to represent that concern, with 
offices in the Hamilton Building, Pittsburgh. Paul L. 
Hay was formerly connected with the Donora plant of 
the Carnegie Steel Company, at Donora, Pa. 


Isaac M. Scott, formerly auditor of the American 
Sheet Steel Company, has accepted a position with the 
La Belle Iron Works, Steubenville, Ohio. 


H. K. Porter of Pittsburgh, builder of light locomo- 
tives, has returned from Europe. 


W. L. Rodgers, president of the Pittsburgh Gage & 
Supply Company, Pittsburgh, has been elected a director 
in the Federal National Bank of that city. 


W. S. Accles, European manager of the Niles-Bement- 
Pond Company, and G. T. Reiss, chief engineer at the 
Hamilton works of the same company, were received by 
the King of Spain on October 3, at San Sebastian. 


John E. Gallagher and William D. Thompson of 
Worcester, recently with the engineering department of 
the Worcester works of the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany, have formed a partnership to conduct a general 
engineering business. 


For some time John B. Wright, president of the La 
Belle Iron Works, Steubenville, Ohio, has been in very 
poor health and has been desirous of resigning. At a 
meeting of the Board of Directors of the La Belle Iron 
Works, held on Wednesday, October 14, Mr. Wright ten- 
dered his resignation as president, and the position has 
been offered to John A. Topping, formerly of the Attna 
Standard Iron & Steel Company, Bridgeport, Ohio, but 
more recently with the American Sheet Steel Company. 
Mr. Topping will advise the board within the next few 
days whether he can accept or not. 


F. H. Buhl, the Sharon iron and steel manufacturer, 
is home from an extended business trip in Idaho and 
Wyoming. 

John P. H. Cunningham, for many years the treasurer 
of the New Castle Wire Nail Company, now owned by 
the Steel Corporation, is a director in a new bank re- 
cently granted a State charter, to operate at New 
Castle, Pa. 


Andrew Carnegie sails this week from England on the 
“ Cedric.” : 


R. R. Shuman, well known in the iron trade of Chi- 
cago, has been appointed Western editorial representative 
of The Iron Age, with headquarters at the Fisher Build- 
ing, Chicago. 


L. G. Laureau, consulting engineer, of New York, has 
returned from a trip to Europe, where he has studied 
the industry of electrically manufacturing rare ferro- 
alloys. 


~ 


Julian Kennedy, Sahlin & Co., Ltd., engineers, in order 
to obtain the necessary accommodation for their growing 
business, have moved their office from Westinghouse 
Building to 1 Arundel street, Strand, London, W. C., 
England. 
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British Manufacturers Handicapped. 


England has been sharply criticised for her want of 
enterprise as we understand it in this country, but there 
are two aspects of every question, and some very good 
reasons for the course of English manufacturers are 
given by one of them, who is, apparently, familiar with 
his subject from every point of view, as it affects the 
obstacles in the way of adopting new methods. In an ar- 


ticle entitled “‘ The Inspection of Materials” in the En- 
gineer, London, a manufacturer says, bearing on the 
foregoing : 

The whole tenor of life of man has taken on a different as- 
pect, and the world to-day has little in common with that of 
a hundred years ago. Work was then of the slow, plodding, 


put eminently thorough order, and a man invariably put his 
best into what he did for the sake of the work itself. ‘To-day, 
with so much to do and so little time to do it in, a man has 
little or no pride in his work. His sole and only motive is the 
monetary gain that walks in its wake. However much we, as 
manufacturers, May protest against the ridiculous demands of 
a specification, we must admit that it is owing to the short- 
comings of our predecessors that there are any specifications. 
They can hardly be held responsible, however, for the present 
development of them, that being due to the impracticable no- 
tions of the academically instructed engineer in charge. . . . 
It is very curious and unsatisfactory that, notwithstanding 
the thousands of specifications which have been written, there 
is not even a general agreement among engineers as to what 
constitutes essentials, let alone minor points. It is not exag- 
geration to say that no two of them agree, although the jobs 
are of exactly the same character. Take any average specifica- 
tion and read it through. Note the minute instructions as to 
setting out, handling and all the progress through the shops, 
the pains and penalties for doing this and that, the allowances 
and deductions to be made, the rigorous conditions as to labor, 
the musts and must nots that adorn every paragraph, and the 
wonder is that anything can be done. Add to this a person 
who reads things into specifications that are not written in 
them, and is constantly unearthing hidden meanings, to his own 
great satisfaction, and one may fairly comprehend some of the 
obstacles that British manufacturers have to contend with. 
We have all been chagrined lately, many times, to see desirable 
work go out of the country and have foreigners reap the benefit 
of it, but we must admit that we are far above them in the 
matter of cost. Is it reasonable to expect things to be other- 
wise when conditions are so different? Foreigners will not ac- 
cept our specifications, or endure our system of inspection at 
their own price, or any price, for that matter. Considering 
the conditions to be fulfilled, British manufacturers are far 
ahead of competitors, as they are the only firms that will even 
attempt to follow plans, and yet it should not be assumed that 
British work is the best for its purpose, whatever that may be. 
, jest’ means a great deal. By it we understand the highest 
finish and the closest attention to detail, but few of us would 
care to say that better, in the sense of more useful, work could 
be done by English firms than is turped out by the American 
Bridge Company or the Baldwin Locomotive Company. Every 
essential for the work they have to do is found in these con- 
cerns and their products; they give the maximum of efficiency 
at the minimum of cost, and we cannot touch them in price be- 
cause we cannot do as they have done. They work to specifica- 
tions and undergo inspection as we do. With this exception 
their plans and the verification of them are made by them- 
selves, while we have to stand the cross fire of outside engineers 
and inspectors. The Baldwin locomotive is a Baldwin the 
world over, and as for the American Bridge Company, their 
Work is standard and never fails of recognition. So far as 
modern science goes, their goods are the best value for the 
money. How under our conditions are we to keep to our stand- 
ards of workmanship and reduce costs so as to be able to com- 
pete with them? 


Curious Demands of Engineers in Charge, 


It should be borne in mind by our readers that the 
practice of building engines or machinery of any kind 
for English works is very different from that of our own 
Country. Firms of consulting engineers bid for and ob- 
tain contracts, which they sublet, or have constructed by 
machine works in any locality ; these last are accountable 
to the parties of the second part, and have nothing to do 
with the actual owners of the engines or machine plants. 
There is a dual control, in one sense of the word, for the 
actual owners exercise supervision over the engineers in 
charge, and the latter hold the actual builders responsi- 
ble. In this country projectors of any enterprise go di- 
reet y to the machine builders and ignore consulting en- 
s'neers wholly. There are exceptions to this rule in some 
“ases, and the English method is followed, but by far 
the greatest part of the work is done by contracting di- 
rectly with the builders in the first instance. The Eng- 
lish method is open to objections, for as there are nu- 
Merous designers, it follows that there are numerous 
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specifications, and these last differ much more than one 
star differeth from another, and it is right on this very 
practice that so much trouble is encountered. The au- 
thor above quoted says: 


It is here where the difference lies between ours and a young- 
er country. In the latter it is possible to start at once and 
build up a business with all the experience that can be com- 
manded, and no prejudices or vested interests to contend with. 
Under such conditions it is natural that subsequent growth 
should be greater and healthier, but to attempt to reconstruct 
our commercial life and place it on those lines which experience 
and common sense would dictate as most conducive to economy 
and success would require such an outlay and involve the ruin 
of so many thousands now gaining their bread in our businesses 
that it might also prove the ruin of the whole country. For 
good or for ill, certain conditions are with us, and our work 
must be to make the best of them in every way.* 

It is the uncertainty of the conditions that cripples us. The 
mere fact that A requires a joint to be riveted while B wants 
it welded is not material, but what is important is that A wants 
it riveted by hydraulic pressure, while B insists that it shall 
be done pneumatically. Another engineer wants nothing but 
hand riveting, and still another requires steam to be used. Even 
when they all happen to agree upon the agent to be employed 
to close the rivets, then there arises the momentous question as 
to the heating of the rivets. One wants the end white hot at 
the point only; another asks that they be white hot on the 
shank only, and still another demands white heat throughout. 
After these comes another man who needs red heat all over. 
Concerning the holes in the plates, they must be punched for 
one man, drilled for another, punched first and reamed after 
for another, and both plates must be superposed and holes drilled 
at once for another. The variations in test specimens and the 
limits of elasticity, bending tests, quenching tests, and the 
various angles to which they must be bent, are all in dispute. 
Nothing has been said as yet concerning analyses of plates, but 
this point is also dwelled upon in so great detail that manu- 
facturers are harassed beyond endurance. If, however, any one 
of them thinks that he has at last reached the limit of require- 
ments, he is held up on the character of the steel. Whether it 
shall be open hearth, basic or Bessemer, these are all discussed, 
with various details as to the age, religion and moral character 
of the men who made them, possibly, until patience is exhausted. 
It seems that the consulting engineer spent laborious days in 
trying to discover something that no one had thought of hither- 
to, in order to embody it in his specification. Is it any wonder that 
the British manufacturer, according to his critics, is ‘““a man 
of no originality?” Is there anything left for him to exercise 
originality upon? Throw away all this pother about stipula- 
tions and substitute for it some standard universally recog- 
nized, and the British manufacturer will stand a fair chance 
of vindicating himself; such a standard, for instance, as Lloyd’s 
in the shipbuilding trade and the Steam Users’ Association in 
the boiler trade. Locomotive building and bridge build- 
ing in England are practically extinct to-day; they are a bad 
second in the world’s markets. Competitors have stolen our 
laurels, and foreign countries are in the proud positions which 
should have been ours. We established them with a firm hold, 
but we have lost tuem; outside our home market and our col- 
onies no one wants our goods. It is not because they are 
shoddy—questions of quality have never been raised—but we 
have been, and are, accused of want of originality, lack of busi- 
ness ability, and every commercial virtue prety nearly under the 
sun, except want of thoroughness. This, fortunately, we are 
permitted to retain. Few of our mentors, however, have hit 
upon the real cause of our decline in the directions mentioned. 
Manufacturers have suffered the gibes and jeers of the know- 
ing and allowed them to pass unchallenged, but the truth has 
been set forth in previous lines, and this is that the lack of 
standards in certain branches of trade has made British manu- 
facturers the butt of critics all over the world. Manufacturers 
of every shade of opinion in the two trades which languish are 
in accord in ascribing present conditions to the causes named 
—a lack of a central authority, such as Lloyd's, and the non- 
existence of them in the other trades. The locomotive and 
bridge building branches are handicapped, but this is not true 
of shipbuilding and marine engineering, in which directions we 
have no compeers. It is true that neither ships nor engines are 
duplicates of each other. There are variations and differences, 
but the same quality and workmanship is demanded in both. 
The grand difference is that they have a known and invariable 
specification to work by, while the others have virtually nothing ; 
certainly no two specifications concur. The direct and con- 
crete results are that English ships and marine engines are the 
best in the world, while, on the other hand, our locomotives and 
bridges are the dearest and most unsatisfactory. 

In other lines—say hardware and small goods generally, 
screws, bolts and nuts—the same general principles advocated 
prevail. There must be and there are standards for the finished 
articles before success can be obtained. Machines will work 
only in one way—the one in which they are set—and will turn 
out the same degree of workmanship, barring wear and tear. 
Whatever the standard determined upon machines will produce, 
but there are always standards in any event. Suppose ship- 
building had been subjected to the same conditions as bridge 

* The same idea of the industrial situation in England has 
been expressed in The Iron Age in very nearly the same lan- 
guage, and it is, in a sense, interesting to find it corroborated 
by an English manufacturer. 
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building, every unimportant detail liable to a specification, 
would it ever have reached its present stage? It certainly 
would not. 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to follow the writer of the 
article further in his argument, which is a strong plea 
along certain lines. Its frankness and candor are re- 
markable, but without intending to criticise it adversely, 
it seems to us rather a special plea for some branches, 
and does not wholly explain the want of enterprise which 
characterizes British industries by and large. Com- 
missions visit us, and are given the freedom of our 
shops without reservation. The members composing them 
are experts themselves, and can understand, or rather 
see, without comprehending, in some cases, how we turn 
out double and more than they do in a given time; then 
the commissions return and report that our boasted su- 
periority is a sham, and that if, perchance, our tonnage 
output is greater occasionally, it is inferior in quality 
and workmanship to their own, and they adhere more 
firmly to the ways their fathers walked. We have no 
quarrel with this method of meeting competition, be- 
cause it does not compete, but the writer of the article 
reviewed fails to recognize this weakness of his coun- 
trymen, ignoring it wholly. And yet it is a very prom- 
inent factor in the argument of commercial supremacy. 
This is not an occasional happening with commissions; 
year after year delegations visit us, and go through the 
same routine without profit to them of any kind, for they 
have followed their plans for hundreds of years, and will 
not, even if they were so constituted that they could, 
abandon them. There are no bugaboo specifications in 
this line of business to affright them, simply a change of 
machines and methods, but these are unchanging in 
Great Britain. 

It is fresh in the minds of all who read what is going 
on in the world of trade that an American contractor 
who had large buildings to erect in England offered them 
to resident builders, with the stipulation that the work 
was to be completed in 12 calendar months, but was met 
with the assertion that it was not possible to do it un- 
der five years. Whereupon the American manager built 
them himself, with the aid of native labor, in the time 
stated. Naturally, this would be expected to serve as 
an object lesson, and one worthy of emulation, but it 
did not, for only a few weeks ago the same spirit of de- 
lay and inaction prevailed on another building, and 
every sort of obstinate hindrance was opposed to pre- 
vent the American contractor from succeeding. Here 
again is an example of century old prejudices in regard 
to trade procedure; it matters not that loss and delay at- 
tend the operation of them, they are traditional, and that 
answers the whole argument from the English point of 
view. Contention might possibly arise between German 
and British ship and engine builders As to the quality 
of their work; the author asserts unreservedly that Brit- 
ish is the best, but in the last five years German engi- 
neers and naval architects have placed the swiftest ves- 
sels that navigate the seas, and German marine engines 
drive them. As to cost, we need not go out of our own 
country, for Charles Cramp has often asserted that ship 
for ship we could compete successfully with English 
yards, so the assertion that English builders rank all 
others in the production of vessels is an open question. 

_In any event, however annoying and restrictive spec- 
ifications may be, they do not cover all the issues in the 
indictment brought against England’s neglect to keep 
step with progress in the arts, but charges in this direc- 
tion have been brought so often that they have become 
uninteresting, and we shall not repeat them here. 


nn 


The Colonial Steel Company.—It is the intention of 
the Colonial Steel Company to move part of their working 
force from the Keystone Building, Pittsburgh, to Monaca. 
Pa., where their works are located, but the headquarters and 
offices of the concern are to be in the Keystone Building, 
Pittsburgh, as heretofore. In regard to the report that the 
Carnegie Steel Company are negotiating for the purchase 
of the plant of the Colonial Steel Company, we can state 
officially that there is no foundation whatever for this re- 
port. The Colonial Steel Company are not negotiating 
with any concern for the sale of their plant. 
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The National Metal Trades Association. 


CINCINNATI, OHI0, October 20, 1903.—( By Telegruy 
—A two days’ session of the Administrative Counc! 
the National Metal Trades Association has just been co) 
cluded here. It was the regular semiannual meeting 
the council, and as there has been no special meeting 
since the last convention of the association, which was 
held in Buffalo in April, a great many topics of 
tance were disposed of. The session was executiy: 
the most important transactions are being withheld fro 
the public for the present. It was decided to delegat 
Commissioner E. F. Du Brul and W. P. Eagan of Chicay: 
representatives of the association at the meeting to lx 
held in Chicago on October 29 and 30, for the purpose of 
attempting the organization of a national federation of 
employers. They will attend simply to learn the plans of 
the promoters of the project and will report to the Ad. 
ministrative Council. In compliance with the resolution 
of the Buffalo convention they will, however, pledge the 
moral support of their organization. 

Changes in the constitution of the association wer 
recommended which will facilitate prompt action in nicet- 
ing strikes. The present method of procedure often con- 
sumes two weeks before definite action can be taken upor 
a strike. It is calculated that under the proposed rules 
this can be accomplished in two days. The recommenda- 
tions will be submitted to the members and will be de- 
cided by letter ballot. A constitutional amendment was 
also suggested, changing the period within which the an- 
nual convention should be held to the latter half of March 
instead of April. The next convention it was decided 
shall be held in Philadelphia. It was decided to submit 
monthly reports of all of the members of the association, 
presenting the operations of the association in detail as 
well as setting forth the general conditions. It was also 
decided to redistrict the territory so as to increase the gen- 
eral efficiency. Conditions existing in the various dis- 
tricts were discussed at length, and means of increasing 
the protection afforded members were evolved. 

A number of applications were received from loca! 
metal trades associations, who wished to affiliate with the 
national organization as associate members, deriving 
thereby the prestige which firms belonging to the organ- 
ization enjoy. The council decided not to establish «an 
associate membership, and that the firms belonging to 
the locals should join as active members in the regular 
manner. The book systems and affairs in general of 
the association were investigated and reported to be in 
excellent condition. 

The report of Commissioner Du Brul showed an ex 
ceptionally strong growth in membership and a large 
amount of successful work performed within the last 
six months. The membership has increased 45 per cent. 
and the number of assessable operatives has increased 
10 per cent. The cash surplus shows an increase of % 
per cent. Illness prevented the presence of F. B. Polsot 
of Toronto. With this exception all of the active 
members of the council were present, including 
the following: S. W. Watkins, National Electric Com: 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., president; H. N. Covell 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.,_ firs! 
vice-president; J. W. Gardner, Gardner Governor (ol 
pany, Quincy, Ill, second vice-president; F. A. Geier, 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Company, Cincinnati, Ohic 
treasurer; BE. F. Du Brul, Cincinnati, Ohio, commissioner ; 
Philip O. Geier, Cincinnati, Ohio, deputy commissioner: 
Robert Wuest, Cincinnati, Ohio, secretary. Councillors 
G. F. Steedman, Curtis & Co. Mfg. Company, St. Lou's 
Mo.:; P. B. Kendig, Seneca Falls Mfg. Company, S 
Falls, N. Y.; W. P. Eagan, Fred W. Wolf Company, (!* 
cago, Ill.; M. H. Barker, American Tool & Machine Con 
pany, Boston, Mass.; O. B. Kinnard, Kinnard-Hsines 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn.; Carl Horix, Geo. B. 5°! 
netteCompany, Youngstown, Ohio; A. Falkenau, Falke" 
Sinclair Machine Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


oo, 


The Diamond Drill & Machine Company, Birds)! 
Pa., have opened an office in Pittsburgh, in the Farme!s 
Bank Building, in charge of G. B. Nutt, the Pittsbhurs! 
representative of Pilling & Crane, the latter firm !i"% 
the Pittsburgh agents. 
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Trade Publications. 


ould materially assist us in preparing catalogue notices 
iufacturers would indicate the new articles described. 
suld enable us to provide the latest information and 
« of more value to our readers. 

toring and Turning Mills.—We have received a circular 
e J. Morton Poole Company of Wilmington, Del., de- 
their new line of vertical boring and turning mills. 
have been designed to meet the present demand for power- 
s capable of making the most efficient use of high speed 
els. Their 8-foot mill will take in 100 inches in diameter 
72 inches under the cross rail. The bed is cast in one 
ind is well braced with internal ribs. The uprights are 
t 2 inches high, 50 inches deep at the bottom of the face 
| are properly designed to stand the heaviest cuts. The table 
s S4 inches in diameter by 8% inches deep, and is 30 inches 
the floor. There are 24 table speeds in geometrical pro- 
ssion from 4-10 to 24 revolutions per minute. Four rates of 
tion back gear are provided, giving the ratios of 12, 36, 95 
ind 285 to 1. A Hindley worm gear running in oil is used to 
irive the table. The worm wheel is 64 inches in diameter and 
: mounted on a spindle between the bearings. Eight rates 
: horizontal, vertical, or angular power feed in either direction 
an be obtained without stopping the mill. Power traverse is 
me of the most valuable features of this machine, as the cross 
veads and tool bars can be handled entirely by power, thus 

saving a great deal of time and hard labor. 


Folding Machines.—The Tabor Mfg. Company of Phila- 
ielphia are now building molding machines almost equal in size 
and weight to the heaviest class of machine tools. The prin- 
iple of holding back the sand by a stripping plate and drawing 
he pattern through, was practically the only one successfully 
ipplied in molding machines down to the year 1895. when Harris 
lubor built the first vibrator machine, introducing the paradox 
f a pattern drawn down out of a rammed mold without dis- 
lacing the sand surrounding the pattern, the sand having no 
support during its withdrawal. This, with the perfect guide 
uforded by the machine, was found to be possible even in cases 
where there was no draft or pattern, providing there was no 
mick draft and a smooth surface. Since 1895 fully 90 per cent. 
of the output of the Tabor Company has been machines wholly 
lependent upon the action of the pneumatic vibrator on a 
pattern structurally independent of the flask and the sand. 

Triplex Pumps.—The Aldrich vertical triplex pumps, 
driven by electric motor and silent chain, are described in a 
ircular by the Allentown Rolling Mills of Allentown, Pa. The 
peration is positive and noiseless, and the construction can be 
idapted to any motor speed. The pump speed can be varied by 
hanging the driving pinion and length of chain. These pumps 
ire made in capacities of from 50 to 560 gallons per minute for 
ifts of from 100 to 300 feet. ’ 

Combination Lathe Chucks.—A new spur geared scroll 

mbination lathe chuck has been placed on the market by the 
Westcott Chuck Company of Oneida, N. Y. The power applied 
' produce the universal movement of the jaws is transmitted 
y a strong spur pinion which engages a spur gear cut on the 
dge of the steel scroll. The pinion is operated by a drop forged 
pen end wrench, which enters through an opening in the edge 

the chuck and engages with the hexagon pinion shaft. It 
uy also be operated from the face of the chuck by a socket 
ench which fits the square end of the pinion shaft. 

Rails and Special Track Work.—wWilliam Wharton, 

« Co. of Philadelphia have prepared a large and very hand- 
some catalogue dealing with their special track work, such as 
tails, switches, car house and shop layouts, railroad 
rossings, &c. This company protect the points of great- 
est wear In frogs, tongue switches, mates and _ cross- 
igs by the insertion of manganese steel, which combines 
Xtreme hardness with great toughness, so that these pieces will 
ist as long as the adjoining rails. In girder rail special work 
hey insert plates of managanese steel solidly bedded, using the 
itegral method of inserting the body and the rail arms of the 
special pieces. This method consists in uniting the parts with 
‘ solid mass of cast metal run through and around them, no 
lls or rivets being used. 

Chucks.—The Hoggson & Vettis Mfg. Company of New 
Haven, Conn., have added a new line to their Sweetland chucks. 
"hese are solid, heavy body, half nut, reversible jaw independent 
iucks ranging in size from 4% to 26 inches. This is claimed to 
‘© the strongest chuck of its kind on the market. 

Sugar and Saw Mill Machinery.—aA catalogue from 

John H, Murphy's Iron Works of New Orleans describes 
a complete lines of sugar making and saw mill machinery, 
‘Ollers, engines and pumps. In this catalogue the machinery 
dapted to the production of sugar is illustrated in the order 
0 which the product is generally handled. The company are 
‘epared to build any machinery according to the specifications 

ie purchaser, and are ready to submit estimates for complete 
kar plants. 


Diesel Engine.—The American type of the Diesel engine 
* described in a pamphlet by the American Diesel Engine 
pany of 11 Broadway, New York. This engine differs from 
evious internal combustion engines in compressing a full 
‘ of air to a point above the igniting point of the fuel, 
er liquid or gaseous, then injecting this fuel for a certain 
ve !, variable according to load, into this red hot air, where 
ras with limits of pressure and temperature under perfect 
!. There are no explosions, as in all other gas engines, 
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but steady combustion at predetermined charge, lower tempera- 
ture and without essential increase in pressure. No igniter of 
any kind is employed. 

Milling Machines.—An unusually handsome catalogue 
has been received from the Ingersoll Milling Machine Company 
of Rockford, IIl., which not only illustrates the line of machines 
built by them, but also shows many interesting operations which 
can be performed by them. Some time since one of the repre- 
sentatives of the company called on one of the largest engine 
builders in the country and agreed to mill their engine frames 
very much cheaper than they were then getting them out. The 
builders thought that the time mentioned was so short that it 
would be impossible to get the frames out, but when the milling 
machine had been installed it was found that it was possible 
to do considerably better than the time mentioned. 

Belt Conveyors.—Conveyors employing cotton or rubber 
belts of uniform ply, running from pulleys placed at intervals, 
have been used by the Link Belt Engineering Company of Phila- 
delphia for the past 20 years in the handling of material to 
which they were adapted. To increase the carrying capacity 
of the belt per inch of width and reduce first cost, various 
methods of deep troughing have been resorted to, but as belts of 
uniform ply resist this excessive distortion, special flexible belts 
have been devised. All of these belts depend for their crosswise 
flexibility upon the omission of some of the layers of cotton 
duck that constitute the very backbone of the belt. Flat belts 
prove exceedingly durable and form, under certain conditions, a 
conveying medium which, for capacity and low power con- 
sumption, cannot be excelled. The catalogue of the company 
presents many very handsome illustrations, showing the uses of 
flat belts and shallow trough belt conveyors. 

How to Oil an Engine is the title of a pamphlet issued 
by William W. Nugent & Co. of 18 West Randolph street, Chi- 
cago. Their pendulum dust proof crank pin center oiler is in- 
tended for lubricating the crank pin of an engine from a 
stationary sight feed oil cup without the use of a stand to 
support the oil cup, or any mechanical connection with the 
floor, roofing or ceiling, and is made without stuffing boxes or 
packing of any kind. The tube is a casting through which the 
oil flows by centrifugal force to the crank pin and is bolted 
solid to the end of the pin and is half the stroke of the engine 
in length, so that one end is always concentric with the axis 
of rotation. On this latter end is journalled an oil cup holder 
weighted with the pendulum bob, which keeps the oil cup always 
stationary and in an upright position. This journal is turned 
in a specially constructed lathe so that it will run absolutely 
true. 

Nigh Pressure Centrifugal Pamps for Mining 
Purposes are described in an attractive catalogue received 
from Sautter Harlé & Co. of 26 Avenue de Suffren, Champ-de- 
Mars, Paris. 

Well Drilling Machine and Tools of every description 
are described in a catalogue by the Sparta Iron Works Company 
of Sparta, Wis. 

We have received from the Standard Welding Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, a catalogue in which they present many intri- 
cate specimens of welding performed by them, including bicycle 
and automobile parts, electrically welded, &c. 

A pamphlet has been received from the Holtzer-Cabot Electric 
Company of Boston describing their 4% to 2 horse-power self- 
starting, single phase induction motors. These are of sub- 
stantial construction and of as great mechanical and electrical 
simplicity as is consistent with good efficiency. 


$a 


The La Belle Iron Works.—In the illustrated descrip- 
tion of the open hearth plant of the La Bélle Iron Works, 
Steubenville, Ohio, which appeared in The Iron Age of 
October 8, we inadvertently omitted to mention that we 
were indebted for much of the information regarding this 
plant to S. V. Huber, mechanical and consulting engineer, 
Ferguson Building, Pittsburgh, who designed and made 
plans for the greater part of the steel plant and finishing 
mills. Mr. Huber has been consulting engineer for La 
Belle Iron Works for some time, also for Republic Iron 
& Steel Company, and other leading concerns. 





OE  ———— 


The Ward-Dickey Steel Company.—W. C. Dickey, re- 
cently of Pittsburgh, Pa., and formerly associated with Kirk- 
patrick & Co., Limited, of that city, in the manufacture 
of planished sheet steel, has organized a new company to 
be known as Ward-Dickey Steel Company. The new plant 
is located at Indiana Harbor, Indiana, near the mills of 
the Inland Steel Company, and expect to have their works 
completed and be in the market with planished sheets in 
January, 1904. Mr. Dickey has had an extended experi- 
ence in this line, and recently took out patents for an im- 
proved process for the manufacture of planished sheets, 
which will be utilized by the new company. 

en 

In the Federal District Court at Buffalo, N. Y., Oc- 


tober 20, Tracy C. Becker was appointed receiver for the 
New York Car Wheel Works. 
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The Crucible Steel Company of America. 


Mention was made in these columns last week of the 
fact that the negotiations started about three months 
ago for the sale of a half interest in the open hearth 
steel works and blast furnaces of the Clairton Steel Com- 
pany, a subsidiary interest of the Crucible Steel Com- 
pany of America, to the United States Steel Corporation 
had fallen through, and in the future the plant of the 
Clairton Steel Company will be operated independently. 
It will be recalled that this deal for the sale of a half 
interest in the Clairton plant to the United States Steel 
Corporation was to be made for $4,000,000, a fourth in- 
terest to W. P. Snyder and Henry W. Oliver for $2,000,- 
000, while the other fourth interest was to be retained 
by the Crucible Steel Company. However, it seems that 
the Finance Committee of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration refused to ratify the deal and it fell through. 
This necessitated the raising of a large sum of money 
by the Crucible Steel Company to carry on the large 
improvements and new construction under way at the 
Clairton plant, and gave rise to the report that a receiver 
would be appointed for the Crucible Steel Company. 
This report naturally had the effect of depressing the 
securities of the Crucible Steel Company, and last week 
the preferred stock of the concern sold on the Pittsburgh 
Stock Exchange at $35 a share. A statement was issued 
by the Crucible Steel Company, too late for our issue of 
last week, setting forth the condition of affairs, and 
which was as follows: 


“By reason of the failure of consummation of the 
sale of the Clairton Steel Company property, under the 
contract which had been executed between the Crucible 
Steel Company and the United States Steel Corporation, 
and which the officers of the Crucible Steel Company had 
every reason to believe up to the last moment would be 
carried out, it became necessary to obtain additional 
funds as working capital for the purpose of operating 
tne Clairton plant and taking care of its indebtedness. 

“At a meeting of parties interested sufficient sub- 
scriptions have been obtained to effect this purpose. 

“It has also been considered advisable to effect a 
reorganization of the officers of the company, and it has 
been arranged to have William G. Park become chair- 
man, in full control, so that the reorganization will show 
tne following officers: 

“William G. Park, chairman; Frank B. Smith, presi- 
dent and general manager; Reuben Miller, first vice- 
president; Herbert DuPuy, second vice-president; Robert 
E. Jennings, third vice-president; Julius Bieler, treas- 
urer; Alexander Thomas, secretary. 

“ Executive Committee: W. G. Park, Reuben Miller, 
Herbert DuPuy, W. P. Snyder, James H. Park, A. W. 
Mellon, Frank B. Smith. 


“It is probable that the larger operations of the 
Clairton Steel Company may require the company to 
discontinue the dividends on the preferred stock. If 
this proves to be so the directors will not hesitate to 
suspend dividends while this necessity exists.” 

It is understood the Mellon banking interests of Pitts- 
burgh have subscribed a large part of $2,000,000 which 
has been raised to finance the operations of the Clairton 
Steel Company. William G. Park, who left the Crucible 
Steel Company shortly after their organization, has re 
turned as chairman of the Board of Directors, and it is 
understood will be the direct representative of H. C. 
Frick, A. W. Mellon and the Union Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh, who have advanced sufficient money to the 
Crucible Steel Company to provide for the improvements 
of the Clairton plant. It is believed that the Crucible 
Steel Company are now in good financial shape, but it is 
the general impression that the quarterly dividends of 1% 
per cent. on the preferred stock will be passed. These 
dividends are payable quarterly, in January, April, July 
and October, and amount to $1,750,000 annually. 


The Crucible Steel Company were organized on July 
21, 1900, and have a capital stock of $50,000,000, half pre- 
ferred and half common, all of which has been issued. 
The properties and plants owned by the concern are as 
follows: 
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Black Diamond Steel Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Crescent Steel Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Singer, Nimick & Co., Incorporated, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Howe, Brown & Co., Limited, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

La Belle Steel Works, Allegheny, Pa. 

Anderson, Du Puy & Co., McKees Rocks, Pa. 
Aliquippa Steel Works, Aliquippa, Beaver County, Ps 
Benjamin Atha & Illingworth Company, Harrison, \ 

(The Newark plant is not included.) 

Spaulding & Jennings Company, Jersey City, N. J. 
Sanderson Brothers Steel Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Beaver Falls Steel Works, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Clairton Steel Company, Clairton, Pa. 

The plant of the Clairton Steel Company consists of 
three blast furnaces at Clairton, two of which are in 0; 
eration, an open hearth plant of 12 50-ton furnaces, bloom 
ing mill and three-high billet mill. 

Third Annual Report. 

In his annual report the president, Frank B. Smith, 
says: 

The net earnings for the past year show $1,522,550.27 
This result is very much regretted and is due, to a large 
extent, to the fact that the management, confident in the 
belief that the construction of the Clairton Works would 
be completed in season to supply them with their raw ma 
terials at reasonable prices, were forced to purchase the 
material in the open market at the high prices prevailing 
the first six months of the year. This, in connection with 
the heavy reduction in the market prices of raw materia! 
during the past three months, and the necessity for giving 
these reductions due consideration in making up the in- 
ventory, will account for the great reduction of profits for 
the current year. 

This condition of affairs will not exist during the com 
ing year,as the Clairton Steel plant is now in full working 
order and able to supply this company with a very large 
proportion of its requirements of raw material. 

The plants of the company have been maintained in 
good condition and all repairs have been charged to Oper 
ating Expense. The betterments for the year amount to 
$326,858.09. 

A clerical error in the financial statement for the year 
1902, when verified, was duly reported to the Board of 
Directors, and by its instruction was charged to profit and 
loss account. This reduces the surplus to $1,866,141.64, 
as of September 1, 1902. 

The new plant for the manufacture of cold rolled steel 
and fine wire, located at West Bergen, which was under 
construction at the time of the last report, is now about 
complete and in partial operation. It is expected that 
the near future will find it in full completion and opera- 
tion. 

The export trade referred to in the second annual! 
report is being vigorously canvassed by the various rep- 
resentatives in foreign parts, with good results. 

The balance sheet is as follows: 


Assets. 
Real estate, plant and equipment. .$42,351,580.93 





SE Se nis oe oR oe eee eee 326,858.09 
$42,678,439.02 
oo TT TELE Tee ee 1,810,312.57 
Accounts and bills receivable...........6. *.... 8,911,349.93 
SN 5A s Ras de ees Makwelinn oma iba es cals a 708,685.20 
|, eee TTP PER CT RETA ETT COTE IR Ter 7,399,220.72 
NLL +5 7s cal ainda Geka ec Rai aks ee $56,508,007.44 

Liabilities. 

Capital stock, preferred.......... $25,000,000.00 

Capital stock, common............ 25,000,000.00 
ceeeniiconeeestG. 000,000.00 
i asf abets wea an ane aeace 4,403,895.54 
Pee UNE CT. nb vc saeeudecdboavleseecs 27,919.99 

Preferred dividend No. 12, payable September 29, 
BE sede doe + teehee ee sks RRR eeeee cee 437,500.00 
DEE ccc cencdeae dd eked ea See WER ee Seka 1,638,691.91 
OG ode 55.00) Cees SHES eR Adee daeaks $56,508,007.44 


W. N. Kratzer & Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa., have bee? 
awarded the contract for the building of the two domes 
for the observatory of Amherst College, Amherst, \/085 
One is 19 feet in diameter and the other 33 feet. The !rm 
recently constructed and erected for the Allegheny 0» 
servatory one dome 33 feet and one 27 feet in diamr'«! 
besides furnishing and erecting the other steel wor " 
quired. 











MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel. 





Moorhead Brothers & Cu., Incorporated, of Pittsburgh, manu- 
irers of iron skelp and plates, have reduced the wages of 
puddlers from $6 to $5 per ton. This plant has been 
ited nonunion for some years 
yn Monday, October 19, the Harrisburg Pipe & Pipe Bending 
pany of Harrisburg, Pa., increased thelr working force by 
men and put all departments on double turn. The pipe 
s have been on single turn fer more than a year. Iwo of 
new open hearth steel furnaces have been put in operation, 
i the new rolling mill will be started this month. Then the 
ird open hearth furnace will be heated. The production of the 
ee furnaces will be 1200 tons per week. ‘The books of the 
pany show orders enough to insure constant operation until 
january 1, and there is much new business in sight. 
rhe Lackawanna Steel Company have begun the shipment 
of pig iron from the furnaces at Cornwall, Pa., to their new 
steel plant, at Buffalo, N. Y. There are thousands of tons of 
pig stored at Cornwall and Lebanon, Pa., and this is being 
shipped in 1000-ton lots. ‘The resumption of the five furnaces 
at Cornwall and Lebanon, which are now idle, will follow the 
depletion of this stock. 


The United States Government has awarded to the Lebanon 
Chain Works, Lebanon, Pa., a contract to construct the cables 
for the 15,000-ton battle ships now in the course of building. 
The contract was awarded without competition and as a result 
of previous orders. 


Four rolling mills and the pipe mill of the Susquehanna 
lron & Steel Company, at Columbia, Pa., are now in operation, 
and a general inventory of the company’s property is being 
taken, to be presented to the Lancaster County courts on Sat- 
urday, October 24. 

The Central Iron & Steel Company of Harrisburg, Pa., this 
week staked out a site for a large new steel mill to take the 
place of mill No. 2, destroyed by fire last May. The old 89-inch 
mill, which was also burned, is being operated beneath a tem 
porary roof. The Central mills are all running full time. 

The Republic Iron & Steel Company are working steadily 
at the plants in New Castle and Youngstown. The output 
never was greater and the demand is good. ‘The pig iron output 
will be curtailed during this quarter, in accordance with the 
agreement made two weeks ago. 

The report that orders had been received to start up the 
Wellsville, Ohio, works of the American Sheet Steel Company 
to full capacity is untrue. The plant is idle at the present 
time in nearly all departments. 


A large order for rails for the New York Central has been 
recently turned out at the Ohio works of the Carnegie Steel 
Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 


In regard to the recent shut down of the large plate mills 
in the Homestead Steel Works, A. C. Dinkey, president of the 
Carnegie Steel Company, has made the following statement: 
“These mills have been running off and on all summer. In 
fact, the 35 and 40 inch mills have never run full since they 
were built. The reason is that there are not enough orders 
for those sizes. Two weeks ago these mills did not run. They 
have been running since and will run again after next week.” 
The 10, 23 and 33 inch mills in Homestead, which have been 
working on single turn for three weeks, have been restored to 
louble turn and are expected to run full for some time to come. 


C. C. Moore, general manager of the Jackson Iron & Tin 
Plate Company, Clarksburg, W. Va., has applied for a receiver 
for the company. The assets are given as $394,804 and lia- 
bilities, $412,389. The company have 3387 tons of Bessemer 
illets in stock, on which $80,000 has been borrowed. 

We can state officially that the report that Henry C. Frick 
if Pittsburgh would acquire a controlling interest in the Youngs- 
town Iron Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio, is untrue. 
It is understood, however, that Mr. Frick is a stockholder in this 
concern. 


The blast furnace of the National Steel Company, at War- 
ren, Ohio, was banked on October 15, in conformity with the 
recent agreement made among pig iron manufacturers in the 
Central West to cut down production. 


The report that the Struthers works of the American Sheet 
Steel Company, at Struthers, Ohio, had shut down for an in- 
definite period is denied. 


Last week the Carnegie Steel Company banked two of the 
Isabella furnaces at Pittsburgh. This plant comprises three 
stacks, and the other stack has been out of blast for some time 
while being rebuilt. 


Miltcn E. Coombs, district manager of the Carnegie Steel 
Company at Youngstown, Ohio, denies the report that the plants 
at Youngstown, Warren, Girard and Greenville are to be closed 
down. The report was started after the announcement was 
made that the Ohio Works of the Carnegie Steel Company at 
Youngstown would shut down for a week or more. 


Application has been made by A. L. Wetherald, one of the 
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principal owners of the Zanesville Iron Company, Zanesville, 
Ohio, for the appointment of a receiver for the company. The 
Guardian Trust & Deposit Company were commissioned by the 
court to take charge of the company and empowered to sell the 
plant and terminate the business. Mr. Wetherald stated that 
the compuny .are on the verge of insolvency and have for some 
time operated at a loss. He holds against the company a prom- 
issory note of $10,000 

All depertments of the Ohio Works of the Carnegie Steel 
Company, at Youngstown, Ohio, were closed down on Saturday, 
October 17. Thomas McDonald, general manager of the plant, 
states that the shut down is only temporary and that the entire 
plant wil, probably be started again in a week or two. In the 
meantime extensive improvements and repairs to the machinery 
will be made and the plant put in first-class condition. 

The Cambridge Works of the American Tin Plate Company, 
at Cambridge, Ohio, have been closed down indefinitely, and the 
greater part of the equipment will be removed to other mills. 
The Cambridge Works contained 6 double heating furnaces, 5 
annealing furnaces, 6 hot and 6 cold mills, and had a capacity 
for turning out 12,000 gross tons of black plates annually, run- 
ning triple turn, and 5000 boxes of tin plate weekly, running 
double turn. 

Two hundred and fifty men have been laid off at the Middle- 
town Tube Works, Middletown, Pa., controlled by the National 
Tube Company. The orders have been slack for some time and 
the local officials have received notice that the work on hand is 
to be divided among the several mills of the company so that 
none of them need be closed. The lay off at Middletown ig in- 
definite. 

The plant of Francis Smith & Co., manufacturers of sheet 
iron and steel pipe, San Francisco, Cal., which was recently de- 
stroyed by fire, is to be rebuilt. 

The Page Woven Wire Fence Company have placed another 
wire mill in operation at their Monessen Works, Monessen, Pa. 
The rod mill is now on double turn, necessitated by the in- 
creased consumption of wire at the main fence factory at 
Adrian, Mich. ‘That factory has been in continuous operation, 
except during a two weeks’ shut down for repairs. 


General Machinery. 


The Puget Sound Machinery Depot, Seattle. Wash., have 
increased their capital stock from $100,000 to $125,000. Among 
recent orders taken by the company have been a complete out- 
fit of machine tools for the Yackitat & Southern Railway, 
Alaska, and two 72 inch x 18 foot high pressure boilers and a 
pair of 20 x 24 inch heavy duty balanced valve engines, all of 
Atlas make, to the Market Lumber Company of Aberdeen, Wash. 
The contract with the lumber company also calls for other ma- 
chinery in addition to the boilers and engines. There are now 
15 large saw mills within a radius of 3 miles about Aberdeen, 
nearly all of which have their own machine shops for repairing 
machinery, and a large part of the business of the Puget Sound 
works is in machine shop tools for these large mills. 


The Guinn Ball Bearing Company. now of Baltimore, Md., 
have decided to remove their business and plant to Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. A factory building has been secured at that point, 
and the company will at once transfer their machinery and 
expect to be in position to commence operations in the new 
location within two months. 

The Hartford Machine Screw Company, Hartford, Conn., 
are about to raise one of their buildings one story, in order to 
increase their facilities for polishing, buffing and plating. 

The Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Company, Water- 
bury, Conn., are to make a considerable addition to their ma- 


chine shops. 


The Ideai Machine Company, Hartford, Conn., are to re- 
move from that city to Portland, Conn., where they have leased 
a shop. ‘They are now moving and hope to be in running shape 
by Nov. 1. ‘The business was established on Asylum street, 
Hartford, three years ago. ‘They manufacture reversing tap 
holders and other tools. Charles L. Jarvis has been elected 
president, William Edwards secretary and treasurer, and Arden 
S. Pallard general manager and superintendent. 

The Geiser Mfg. Company of Waynesboro, Pa., are doing a 
large business in portable saw mills, record breaking orders 
for which have been filed in the past few weeks. 

The Fairbury Iron Works & Windmill Company, Fairbury, 
Neb., have recently purchased considerable machinery from 
Chicago interests for their plant 

The Manitoba Iron Works, Limited, organized during the 
early part of the year at Winnipeg, Manitoba, have now in 
operation a plant running to full capacity. The works consist 
of five brick buildings, as follows: A machine shop, 60 x 125 
feet, two stories high, on the second floor of which are the gen- 
eral offices and on the main floor the machine shop, equipped 
with lathes, upright and radial drills, pulley, turning and key 
seating machines, shapers, planers, millers, grinders, traveling 
cranes, &c.; a pattern shop, 30 x 40 feet; a forging shop, 40 
x 50 feet, equipped with steam hammer and other forging 
gear; a boiler house, 40 x 60 feet, provided with plate roller, 
punches and shears and pneumatic equipment, and a power 


house, supplied with a 75 horse-power Brown tandem compound 
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engine, 80 horse-power return tubular boiler, air compressor and 
other fittings. The lines manufactured are elevator machinery, 
boilers and engines, steam pumps, heaters and mill machinery. 

The Cruse-Kemper Company, Ambler, Pa., have not yet pur- 
chased all the equipment for the new addition to their plant. 

The Wray Machine Company recently organized by W. J. 
Wray, W. J. Wray, Jr., and W. W. Wray, have opened an ex- 
tensive mechanical depot at 54 Shelby street, Detroit. Mich. 
They will make a specialty of complete steam plants for electric 
lighting and manufacturing purposes and will act as agents for 
the sale of all classes of machinery. W. J. Wray, the senior 
member of the concern, was for a number of years at the head 
of the Wray-Austin Machinery Company. 

The Safety Steel Derrick Company, Bowling Green, Ohio, 
are looking for a location for their proposed new plant. The 
demand for their safety steel derricks is so large that they are 
unable to meet it with their present facilities and are in need 
of a larger plant. 

A 25 horse-power engine and about $2500 worth of ma- 
chinery are required by the Sanitary Laundry Machinery Com- 
pany, Tell City, Ind., who recently absorbed the company of 
the same name at Cincinnati, Ohio. They are building a brick 
factory, 50 x 200 feet, and have purchased about $6000 worth 
of new machinery, including a 40 horse-power boiler for in- 
stallation. The officers are: W. E. Basset, president; A. N. 
Virdin, vice-president; William Igler, secretary, and E. G. 
Huthsteiner, treasurer. The company manufacture washing 
machines in two sizes and will have a capacity of 200 per day. 


The Austin Mfg. Company, Chicago, report two orders re- 
cently received from the United States Government, the first 
shipment to consist of four gyratory crushers, four elevators, 
four revolving screens, four engines, four boilers and four 5-ton 
horse rollers, and the last delivery of five gyratory crushers, five 
elevators, five revolving screens and five sets of trucks for 
transporting crushers from one point to another. An additional 
order received calls for a reversible road machine for the Flat- 
head Indian Agency of Montana, and another for a reversible 
road machine for the Philippines. 


The Dublin Iron Works, Dublin, Ga., are in the market for a 
24-inch shaper and a 36-inch lathe, second-hand. They must 
be modern and in first-class order. 


The great extent of the business conducted by the Vilter 
Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis., is shown by a list they have 
just issued of contracts recently closed for refrigerating and 
ice making machinery, Corliss engines, &c. The contracts for 
refrigerating and ice making machinery came from parties in 
Massachusetts, Conuecticut, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ohio, West 
Virginia, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri, Louisiana, Texas, Colo- 
rado, Arizona, Idaho and California, as well as their own State 
of Wisconsin, and ran from 100-ton machines down. The Corliss 
engine contracts came from Rhode Island, Illinois, Iowa, Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin. 


The Davis Expansion Boring Tool Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
have been incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000 to manu- 
facture a new boring tool. ‘The shareholders in the company 
are E. E. Davis, Alexander Landau, Arthur E. Leusseler and 
Helmuth Tohtz. 


Power Plant Equipment. 


Sealed proposals will be received by the Department of Pub- 
lic Works, Chicago, until October 30, for designing, furnishing 
and erecting in the Fourteenth street pumping station six inter- 
nally fired horizontal return tubular boilers, fitted with auto- 
matic stekers, together with coal conveying machinery, coal 
storage bins and all necessary appurtenances. 


The only machinery destroyed in the recent fire at the shops 
of the Novelty Iron Company, Canton, Ohio, boiler makers, was 
that in the pattern department. This will be replaced gradually 
as the occasion requires. The company have arranged tempo- 
rary quarters for their pattern makers, and will put off the 
largest part of what they anticipated rebuilding until spring. 


The new factory for the Olds Gasoline Engine Works, Lan- 
sing, Mich., wili have a main building devoted to storage, dis- 
tribution and machine departments, 132 x 500 feet; a wing de- 
voted to testing, painting and shipping, 60 x 346 feet; executive 
and engineering departments in a separate building, 34 x 50 
feet. Arrangements have been made in designing the plans for 
the uitimate utilization of the whole plot of ground, 500 x 1200 
feet. Two 40-ton electric cranes will be installed in the main 
building and one 60-ton crane in the wing. Additional equip- 
ment will consist of a complete system of pneumatic jib cranes 
and hoists. and also an industrial railway provided with some 
40 cars. Electric power will be used throughout the plant. The 
contract for the steel work has been let to the Variety Iron 
Works of Cleveland, Ohio, and for the electric cranes to the 
Great Northern Engineering Works of Detroit, Mich. 


The Intermittent Horse Power Company, Dixon, IIl., report 
a very satisfactory sale of their new hoisting machines. The 
company are considering the building of a factory at Dixon or 
Sterling, and it ‘s probable that the erection of a foundry at one 
of the two places will be begun early in the spring. 


On October 29 the Clifford, Capell Fan Company of Pitts- 
burgh will make application for a charter. The company pro- 
pose the manufacture, sale and installation of centrifgal fans, 
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pumps, enxines, boilers, electric and other machinery f 
ventilation, drainage and operation of mines and factori 

Rids are asked until November 24 by the Water Wor 
partment of Jackson, Tenn., for furnishing a horizont;: 
duty crank and fly wheel pumping engine with a daily c 
of 6,000,000 gallons. 

The City Council, Springfield, Ohio, will issue $60 
bonds to purchase a new engine for the pumping statior 
engine is desired with a capacity of about 10,000,000 gallo: 
day. 

Foundries. 

The Central Foundry & Car Company, Irvona, Pa., r 
incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000, have pu: 
the plant of KE. E, Helman, formerly known as the Irvona 
dry & Machine Company. The new owners have made ext 
improvements, erecting new buildings and remodeling t 
ones, pucting the plant in first-class condition. The build 
comprise a foundry, 60 x 100 feet ; machine shop, 30 x 100 
car shop, 50 x 100 feet, and engine and boiler room, 20 x 
feet, a'l of which have been equipped with modern machi 
The products of the company are mine cars, Perfection min 
wheels and axles, bands, &c. They are also doing a gene: 
foundry and machine business. The officers are G. W. Flower 
president ; Kk. E. Helman, treasurer, and Frank Gregg, secretary 

The Kenosha Brass & Iron Works, Kenosha, Wis., have bee: 
organized with a capital stock of $10,000, the incorporators | 
ing Wm. F. Anklam, John B. Benson and James H. Charles 
The company have acquired an existing plant and will manufa 
ture brass and gray iron castings of all kinds. 

The report that the Youngstown Steel Casting Company 
Youngstown, Ohio, manufacturers of steel castings of every dk 
scription, had sold their entire output to one concern, is untru 
The Youngstown Steel Casting Company advise us that business 
with them at the present time is rather quiet. 


The Merritt Mfg. Company of Lockport, N. Y., manufactu 
ers of wood working machinery, will in conjunction with the 
Boston & Lockport Block Company, who are building a new 
plant on adjoining property, erect a large foundry to be col 
trolled jointly by the two companies. Both of these compani: 
use lurge quantities of castings, which have heretofore beer 
made by several local foundries. 

The Francis & Nygren Foundry Company of Chicago hay 
had plans prepared for a one-story foundry building to cos 
about $30,000. The building will be of brick and steel constru 
tion, 100 x 140 feet, and will contain carpenter shop, foundr) 
office and pattern shop. 


A second-hand electric traveling crane of about 5 tons capa 
ity is required by F. X. Hooper, Glenarm, Md., who is buildin; 
a new foundry, 60 x 80 feet, for the manufacture of castings fo 
his own use. The product of the plant is multi-color wood 
printing machines. 

Fires. 


The building occupied by the Bridgeton Knife Company and 
the Hopkins Machine Works, at Burrillville, R. I., was destroyed 
by fire October 16; estimated total loss, $18,000. The Bridgeton 
Knife Company were established four years ago, the shop being 
equipped with modern tools that are a total loss. The Hopkins 
Machine Works manufacture spindles and other factory sup 
plies. 

The large tin manufacturing plant of W. B. Bertles & So! 
of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., was totally destroyed by fire on Friday 
October 16. The loss is $100,000, covered partly by $40,000 i 
surance. The tire was caused by the explosion of a barrel o! 
lacquer in the cellar of the building. The firm will rebuild 


Fire which originated in the foundry of Boll Bros.’ metal b 
and steel mattress factory at Harrisburg, Pa., on Monday eve! 
ing, October 12. completely destroyed the foundry building 
erected only last year, the boiler house, and the large fact: 
The loss is about $120,000. ‘The firm will rebuild. 


The Morganfield Machine Works, Morganfield, Ky., were 
cently destroyed by fire, entailing a loss of $2000. 

The Union Gas Company's plant at Bloomington, IIl., w 
destroyed October 18 by an explosion. The loss is placed 
$25,000. 

Bridges and Buildings. 

The American Bridge Company will soon commence the « 
struction of a bridge across Snake River at Weiser, Idaho. 1 
contract price is about $30,000. They recently secured the « 
tract for building the Twelfth street bridge at Kansas City, M 
to replace the one destroyed by the flood. The bid was 
$84,000, the company agreeing to complete the structure 
four months or forfeit $25 per day for any overtime. 


Hardware. 


The American Fork & Hoe Company of Cleveland ha 
closed their plant, at Willoughby, Ohio, and the business a 
equipment will be transferred to plants at St. Louis, Mo., a 
Geneva, Ohio. 

The Cleveland Cap Screw Company, Cleveland, Ohio, ha 
received an order from an English manufacturing concern 
a carload of cap screws of various sizes. The company manu 
facture cap screws, and a feature of their goods is the fa 
that the heads of all screws are welded to the shank by ?¢! 


































welding process, instead of the entire screw being 
rom solid stock. ‘This will be one of the tirst English 
; made by the concern. 
y Stamping Company, Cleveland, Ohio, report that their 
; rapidly filling with orders for their Alaska steel snow 
fropic ash or furnace sboveis and Klondike sidewalk 
They suggest that the season is rapidly approaching 
se goods will be required for actual use, and that it 
wise on the part of the trade to get under cover early 
possible delay occasioned by the rush later on. The) 
, having a large demand for regular steel shovels, spades 
ps. They refer especially to their new style plain 
vels and spades as winning their way into the favor of 
National Supply Company, suecessors to the Maryland 
& Nut Company, with works at Curtis Bay, Md., and offices 
irehouse in Baltimore, have recently added a department 
manufacture of certain brass specialties, and also a de 
nt for the manufacture of furniture casters. They are 
king up the manufacture of a line of cast iron hardware 
i are also making a patented Christmas tree holder, which is 
erred to ay a very simple and attractive device. In addition 
the above lines the company are manufacturing a full line 
f bolts, nuts, lag screws, washers, rivets, &c. 
fhe International Silver Company have notified the em 
ecs of their various works, numbering 5000 men, that the 
ienand for a nine-hour day with the present ten hours pay will 
iot be graated. It is learned from employees that there is little 
wobability of their carrying the matter further than the de 
nd 
lhe Springfield Machine Screw Company of Chicopee have 
iken 25,000 square feet of tloor space in the Ames Building in 
iat place, which gives them considerably increased manufac 
ing facilities. 
Dunbar, Leach, Garner Company, Attleboro, Mass., have 
urged their plant and have equipped it with the latest im 
ved machinery and tools for the manufacture of gold filled 
miess wire and tubing It has been their aim in fitting ul 
plant to be ir a posicion to produce seamless plated wire 
nd tubing which they can guarantee perfect in quaiity, color, 
e and temper. <As now equipped they can supply manufac- 
ers of jewelry, watclies and silverware with rolled gold plate 
nd sterling silver in sheet stock, and gold filled and sterling sil- 
* seamless wire and tubing. 
At a mecting of the stockholders of the Reynolds Wire Com- 
ny, Dixon, Ill, recently the following Board of Directors 
is elected: H. G. Reynolds, L. D. Dement, R. 8S. Farrand, W. 
McAlpine and George C. Heritage. Subsequently the directors 
and the following officers were chosen: President, Hl. G. 
‘eynolds; vice-president, S. S. Dodge; treasurer, W. B. Merri- 
n: secretary, George C. Heritage. Reports of the officers at 
stockholders’ meeting showed an increuse in business during 
year ending July 1 of fully 45 per cent. over any previous 
ear with the exception of 1902. Extensive improvements and 
dditions to the plant have been made and others are now under 
vay, including the installation of considerable machinery. The 
iter-power capacity is also being doubled by the addition of 
ther 150 horse-power water wheel. 
fhe Harrington & Richardson Arms Company of Worcester, 
iss., In view of a falling off in the demand, started Monday, 
ie 19th inst., on a 50 hours a week schedule, nine hours for five 
lays and five hours Saturday. The company took this means 
curtailing product rather than lay off any of the hands, as 
eing fairer to al), and also because of the hope that the diminu 
nm in business is only temporary. Other New England fire 
rms people are planning either to run a shorter week or else 
) lay off some of their workmen. 
rhe Davis & Buxton Stamping Company of Worcester, Mass., 
increased their authorized capital stock from $10,000 to 
so0,000 and will issue $15,000 of the stock immediately, making 
werking capital $25,000. ‘The increase was made ncces 
‘y by the rapid growth of the business. New presses will 
installed to take care of business in hand and more men will 
iaken on. The business was established four years ago by 
Villard H. Buxton, the president, and George 8S. Davis, the vice 
ident and treasurer, the original equipment being two 
sses and two pressmen, while Mr. Buxton was the die maker. 
‘ince then the presses have been increased to 14 and the work- 
bg foree correspondingly enlarged. The floor space has been 
sed three times. The present quarters will permit of the 
ise made possible by the additional $15,000 of capital, but 
nm a new plant wil! have to be secured. The company 
specialty of the better class of stamping. 


: Franklin Mfg. Company have been incorporated in Con 

t with an authorized capital of $25,000, to do a plating 

i:panning business. The officers are: President and treas 

. B. Shuster, of New Haven, of the F. B. Shuster Com- 

vice-president, George D. Phillips of Bridgeport, Conn., 

‘cretary and assistant treasurer, Frederick L. Kutcher of 

N liaven. The company have as yet no plans for establish- 
ng plant. 


in R. Keim, Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturer of specialties. 
stamping ard screw .machine products, has purchased 
nachinery, dieg and tools for making bicycle frames and 
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parts formerly the property of the Shelby Steel Tube Company, 
and will utilize same in the manufacture of bicycle parts and 
supplies for the trade 

The plant of the Ilouseho!d Sewing Machine Company, at 
Providence, R. I., has been closed by the company because of 
litigation arising frem the recent sale of the business by the 
W. J. King estate of Providence. It is hoped that a settlement 
will be reached, otherwise the business will probably be aban 
doned so far as the present corporation is concerned. If such 
should be the case the manufacture of typewriters as well as 
other ntract work will be continued in some other plant. 
More thon 400 men are out of work because of the shut down. 

Thomas W. Sparks, 121 Walnut street, Philadelphia, has dis 
hot business to the United Lead Company, dating 
from October 1. The latter company will continue to operate 


posed of his s 


the plant as heretofore. This shot tower is sald to be the oldest 
in the United States, and was erected in 1808. Most of the shot 
used in the war of 1812 was made there. The business had al 


wavs been in the hands of the Sparks family, and since 1855 
has been mapaged by Thomas W. Sparks, son of the original 
nroprietor 

International Mfg. Company, Omaha, Neb., are materially 
enlarging their plant and output by the installation of new and 
improved machinery. The company are manufacturers of wash- 
ing machines, hay presses, chimney caps and stationary boilers 


Miscellaneous. 


Edwin A. Dotter, president of the American Trust & Savings 
Bank, Chicago, has been appointed receiver of the Chicago 
Motor Vehicle Company. The liabilities are placed at $250.- 
000, and assets, $200,000. 

The General Automobile Company of Cleveland have been 
incorporated by George Gaston, C. B. Lewis, H. G. Roesch, Rob- 
ert T. Gage and Clayton K. Fauver. The gentlemen mentioned 
have purchased at trustee’s sale the plant and business of the 
General Automobile Mfg. Company, who went into a receiver's 
hands some weeks ago. The facilities of the plant will be 
enlarged and a new type of automobile will be manufactured 
next year. 

The directors of the Wright Taper Roller Bearing Company 
of Buffalo, N. Y., have commenced proceedings in voluntary 
dissolution. 


It has been decided to locate the plant of the Farmers’ Co- 
operative Harvest Machine Company, a Canadian corporation, 
at Niagara Falls, Ontario. 

The Central Building Company is the name of a new 
Worcester, Mass., corporation, organized to conduct a general 
contracting business. They are a Massachusetts corporation, 
with $30,000 capital stock. The officers are: President, Ed- 
ward F, Miner; vice-president, William Shumway, and treas- 
urer, F. B. Durkee, all of Worcester, these officers constituting 
the Board of Directors. Mr. Miner and Mr. Shumway were 
until recently with the Norcross Bros. Company, Mr. Miner as 
head of the construction department and Mr. Shumway in the 
same department. The company have taken the contract for 
the new building which the Springeld Fire & Marine Company 
of Springfield, Mass., will erect in that city, the contract price 
being in excess of $300,000. 

The appraisement of the plant of the Structural Steel Car 
Company of Canton, Ohio, was filed with Receiver U. S. Johnson 
last week by parties who were appointed to appraise the prop- 
erty. The buildings and real estate were valued at $30,000; 
unpaid stock subscriptions amount to $25,000, while the valua- 
tion of machinery, material and property was placed at about 
so4,000. The total indebtedness of the company is about $80,- 
v00. The receiver has applied to the referee in bankruptcy for 

n order to sell the plant. 


The Holyoke Valve & Hydrant Company, Holyoke, Mass., 
lave incorporated with F. A. Smith as treasurer. The plans 
of the company are not yet formed, and it is not decided wheth- 
er an existing plant will be taken up or a new one built. 

The Roebling Construction Company are installing their 
system of fire proofing in the Nixon Theatre, now building on 
Sixth avenue, Pittsburgh. This contract, as well as the new 
building of the Marietta Chair Company on Liberty avenue, is 
being handled by W. N. Kratzer & Co., managers for the Roeb- 
ing Company’s trade in Western Pennsylvania. The building of 
two domes for the observatory of Amherst College, Amherst, 
Mass., one 19 feet in diameter, the other 33 feet, has been 
awarded to W. N. Kratzer & Co., who recently constructed and 
erected on Allegheny observatory one dome 33 feet and one 27 
feet in diameter, besides furnishing and erecting other steel 
work rquired in connection with the observatory and transit 
building. 

The Buffalo Fertilizer Company, Buffalo, N. Y., will use Niagara 
power jn the operation of their fertilizer plant and have already 
purchased the electrical machinery, including one 75, one 50 
and one 30 horse-power motor, which will just about take care 
of their requirements in the beginning. In the line of machin- 
ery one Ball mill, one Sturtevant mill, an 8-foot mixing pan 
and quite a number of disk pulverizers have been purchased. In 
connection with the rendering plant they have purchased and 
are uow putting in a 125 horse-power boiler and a complete 
naphtha grease extracting plant. 
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The American-Mexico Mining & Development Company, Chi- 
cago, are negotiating for a 500-ton smelter, which will probably 
be located somewhere near Torreen, Mexico. 

The Irons & Russell Mfg. Company of Providence, R. L., 
jewelry manufacturers at Providence, R. I., have plans com- 
pleted for a large factory building to be erected in that city. 
The building will be 75 x 135 feet on the ground and five stories 
high. In addition there will be a basement story under a por- 
tion of the structure. 

The Downes & Wilcox Fuse Company of Providence, R. I., 
have purchased 175,000 feet of land at Elmwood, a suburb of 
Providence, and plan to erect a large plant on the premises, 
though it is not determined when the building will be started. 
The company now employ 200 men hands, and propose to in- 
crease the number to 500 when the new plant is completed. 
They have been in business only a comparatively short time. 

F. P. Sheldon of Providence, R. I., has prepared the plans 
for an 1100-loom cotton mill for the Dukes Company, to be built 
at Dunn, N. C., and a 25,000-spindle mill for the Gluck Com- 
pany at Anderson, S. C. 

The tools, fixtures, &c., of the Damon Safe & Iron Works, 
at Cambridgeport, Mass., are advertised at auction sale. Most 
of the machine tools, however, have been disposed of at private 
sale. The sale is understood to mean that this old business will 
be discontinued. the plan to reorganize and continue having 
fallen throngh. ‘The business has been in the hands of a receiver 
for several months. 

The Standard Steel Car Works of Butler, Pa., have resumed 
operations. Inability to secure trucks for a large number of 
cars already built was the cause of the suspension. 

The Plano division of the International Harvester Company 
are contemplating the construction of a one-story building at 
West Pullman, Il'. The structure will be 150 feet long and will 
cost $10,000. 

The directors of the Summit Coal & Coke Company, capital- 
ized at $1,000,000, met in Uniontown, Pa., last week to com- 
plete plans for the beginning of actual development of 11,000 
acres of coal lands which they own in Marshall County, Ws Va 

The Pittsburgh Coal Company have concluded details with 
the Monongahela Consolidated Coal & Coke Company for the 
latter’s absorption. The Pittsburgh Coal Company take over 
300,000 shares of common at 15 and 80,000 preferred at 45, 
paying for it in three equal payments, without interest, begin- 
ning November 1, 1904. The Pittsburgh Coal Company will 
assume control of the Monongahela Consolidated Coal & Coke 
Company November 3. 

The factory and property of the Modock Automobile Mfg. 
Company, Buffalo, have been advertised for sale to satisfy judg- 
ment executions filed by creditors. The company’s officials are, 
however, trying to arrange a settlement and continue the opera- 
tion of the plant. 

C. E. Banfield, Olean, N. Y., has succeeded to the business 
of Rhodes & Co., manufacturers of agricultural implements. 

The Empire Shipbuilding Company, Buffalo, N. Y., have 
acquired the dry dock and boat building business of Robert 
O'Neil, on the Erie Basin, that city, and will merge it with their 


own plant. 


The Robertson Electric Company of Buffalo, N. Y., have in- 
creased their capital stock from $20,000 to $50,000. 


The Hartford Industrial Company have been incorporated 
under Connecticut laws, with an authorized capital stock of 
$50,000, to manufacture street cleaning machines. 

The Ford Motor Company, Detroit, Mich., will build a second 
story addition to their factory, to cost about $6000. 

The Indiana Union Traction Company will have power sub- 
stations built at Kokomo, Logansport, Peru and Sulphur Springs, 
the contract for construction having been let to L. O. Miller of 
Middletown, Ind. 

The Badger Steel Roofing & Corrugating Company, La Crosse, 
Wis., have been incorporated, with a capital stock of $20,000. 
The incorporators are Henry Hallauer, Sherman J. Lennon, 
G. F. Sexauer and Joseph Clarke. Mr. Clarke has been elected 
president and Mr. Lennon appointed general manager. Equip- 
ment for the plant at La Crosse has been ordered, and it is 
expected that the company will be ready for business about the 
end of October. 

The Zeidler Lamp & Brass Company, Fond du Lac, Wis., 
gave been incorporated with a capital stock of $12,000. The 
Meorporators are Paul J. Zeidler, F. M. Baker and H. I. Baker. 
The object of the incorporation is to manufacture the Lomira 
gasoline vapor lamps. 

The Pittsburgh Auto-Car Company of Pittsburgh have made 
application for a charter with a capital of $250,000. They 
propose to manufacture gas engines, automobiles and other 
kinds of horseless vehicles. 


Arrangements have been completed for improvements to 
the plant of the Wolverine Portland Cement Company, at 
Quincy, Mich. A new set of Sturtevant blowers are to be in- 
stalled, and a central coal pulverizing plant will be added to 
the works. The coal pulverizers, as well as the Sturtevant 
blowers, will be run by electric power, but there Is to be no 
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change in the present system of running the rotaries and o| nker 
pulverizers by steam power. Improvements of a similar chen. 
acter to the above have already been completed at the com. 
pany’s Colwater plant. There are a total of 14 rotaries a} each 


plant, giving a daily output of over 3000 barrels of cement 
The Durant & Dort Carriage Company, Flint, Mi will 


build an addition to their axle plant, one portion of which, 59 
x 50 feet and one story high, is to be utilized as a factory. ang 
the remaining portion, 25 x 25 feet and two stories high, ¢, be 


used as an office. The improvements will be of brick constrye 
tion and will involve an expenditure of about $6000. 

The Standard Pattern Company of Pittsburgh have jp. 
creased their capital from $15,000 to $60,000, and have changeg 


from a limited partnership to a corporate organization. The 
new officers are: H. P. Gazzam, president; G. S. Button, » cre- 
tary; William McClain, treasurer, who, with E. H. McCauley 
A. E. Clifton, T. A. Munroe and Peter C. Munroe, constitute the 


Board of Directors. The company will remove their works 
about January 1 to much larger quarters in the building under 
course of construction at Twenty-ninth and Smaliman streets 
Pittsburgh. Additional machinery will be bought, and the 
plant will be made modern in every respect. The machinery 
will be driven by individual motors. 

Since the appointment by the Delaware County, Pa., courts 
of Barclay H. Warburton, receiver of the Searchmont Auto. 
mobile Company, a petition has been filed by creditors in the 
United States Court in Philadelphia, asking that the company 
be required to show cause why they should not be adjudged 
bankrupt. The writ is returnable October 25. The complain. 
ants allege that they have furnished the company with supplies 
not paid for, and that they have committed an act of bank- 
ruptcy in asking for the appointment of a receiver. 

The shut down of the Lorain Steel Company's plants will 
not affect the Moxham mills of the company, near Johnstown, 
Pa., which are turning out a special form of street car rail 
While prospects are not so good as a year ago, the company 
nevertheless have orders on hand to insure a fair winter's busi 
ness. 

The Great Lakes Engineering Works, Detroit, Mich., report a 
very satisfactory line of orders for their improved semi-stee! 
propeller wheels. Among recent orders are: Two for the car 
ferry boat Shenango No. 2, “ Homer Warren,” Atlantic coast 
sea going dredge “Atlantic,” ‘American Eagle,” “ Byron 
Whitaker,” “Ida E.,” tug “ Alpha, “‘ V. H. Ketcham,” and tug 
“C. L. Boynton.” Their business in this, as well as in other 
lines, has shown a marked increase and continuous monthly 
growth. ; 

The Ingersoll-Sargeant Drill Company of New York have 
ordered six gondola cars, of 100,000 pounds capacity, from the 
Pressed Steel Car Company, Pittsburgh. These cars are to be 
40 feet over end sills and 9 feet 10 inches over side stakes, and 
equipped with wooden drop ends, Kelso steel couplers 5 x7 
inches, Westinghouse draft rigging, pressed steel brake beams, 
arch bar trucks, gray iron journal boxes, M. C. B. journal bear. 
ings and wedges, 700-pound wheels and pressed steel bolsters. 


—<$<$<—< 


An unusual case came up in the Federal Court at 
Wilmington, Del., last Saturday, when the National Car 
Wheel Company brought suit against the Lobdell Car 
Wheel Company to compel them to enter the combination 
of car wheel manufacturers whether they are willing or 
not. It is stated that a number of car wheel manufactur- 
ers, including the Lobdell Company, made an agreement 
several months ago to consolidate into one company. The 
hew company, known as the National Car Wheel Con- 
pany, were formed, and all the companies except the Wil- 
mington company and the New York Car Wheel Works 
and the Ramapo Car Wheel Works went into the merger. 
It is understood that the defense in the case of the Lob- 
dell Company is that under the terms of the will of the 
late George G. Lobdell, father of the present president, 
the sale of the stock or properties of the company was 
prohibited. It is claimed that the agreement under 
which the National Company were formed does not pro 
vide for the purchase of stock, and that in so far as it 
applies to the properties of the Lobdell Car Whee! Com- 
pany its provisions are void.. The National Car Whee! 
Company have filed suits in bankruptcy against the NeW¥ 
York Car Wheel Works. If their suit against the Lob 
dell Car Wheel Company is successful, it is possible that 
they may begin proceedings against the other two cour 
panies who have refused to enter the combine. 


Kobler & Co. of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, iron 204 
bronze founders, announce that they have succeeded 
Kobler & Costa. The partners are Segismunde Koblef 
and Phelippe Leinhardt. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades. 


The condition of the Iron trade shows no improve- 
ment. As week after week rolls by old orders are being 
worked off and the gap is only partially filled by incom- 
ing new work. 

Affairs are mixed in Pig Iron, the basis of the whole 
industry. The manufacturers of the Central West are 
now discussing the question of restricting the product 
further, to about 40 per cent. The Eastern producers 
have not formally voted the restriction proposed by them, 
although the leading interests have signed. As a matter 


of fact, however, a-considerable number of stacks have 


‘ceased operations, quite irrespective of any future obli- 


gations. The disruption of the old Southern pool, for a 
long time a weak organization engaged in a stern chase 
of the market, puts any co-operation in that important 
district out of the question. It has caused a further de- 
cline, so that $10.25, Birmingham, for No. 2 is now an 
open quotation, and it is asserted but not proven that $10 


has been done. 

Reports are current that there is a chance that with 
low freights on cotton laden ships, some Pig Iron from the 
Birmingham district may be marketed in Europe. But 
even under the most favorable circumstances this could 
only be done at a sacrifice, which a single interest might 
not be willing to face. On its merits, an export move 
ment in Foundry Pig Iron is impossible under prevailing 
prices on both sides of the Atlantic. 

The trade is watching for developments in the Rail 
industry with a good deal of interest, since it is under- 
stood that some of the railroads are conferring concern- 
ing the future of prices. It is understood that percent- 
ages for 1904 have not yet been adjusted among the 
mills, and it is interesting to note that an Eastern mill 
has taken two orders aggregating about 22,000 tons in 
the Chicago territory. 

The Structural mills are getting a fair run of orders 
and are comfortably off, but the Plate mills have been, 
generally speaking, short of work for some time past, and 
a heavy percentage of the capacity is idle. 

The Bar trade is in pretty poor shape and concessions 
on Iron Bars are being made East and West. 

There has been considerable talk lately of pushing an 
export trade, and leading interests are apparently giving 
the matter close attention. Aside from Wire products 
and Tubes, which have gone out steadily even in the 


midst of the boom and which continue to do so, little is 
being done. A comparison of values here and in neutral 
markets will show that considerable sacrifices are in- 
volved in any attempt to dispose of any considerable 


tonnage. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
Oct.21, Oct.14, Sept.23,Oct. 22, 


PIG IRON: 1903. 1903. 1903. 1902. 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Standard, 

Pe x Keon 44 mee $4.75 $15.00 $15.75 $22.00 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Southern, 

CTNCTIOED: iceneews eons --. 183.00 13.50 14.75 22.25 
Foundry Pig No. %. Local,Chicago 15.50 15.00 15.75 23.00 
Ressemer IT‘ig, Pittsburgh...... 1.85 16.10 18.85 21.75 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh........ 14.00 14.25 14.50 20.50 


Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 17.50 17.50 19.00 26.00 
BILLETS, RAILS, &ce.: 


Steel Billets, Pittsburgh....... 27.00 27.00 27.00 29.50 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia...... 26.50 26.50 27.50 28.00 
Steel Billets, Chicago......... 28.00 28.00 28.00 Nom. 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh......... 34.06 33.50 34.00 36.00 


Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL: 


O. Steel Rails, Chicago....... 13.50 14.00 14.50 19.006 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia.... 13.75 14.25 15.50 21.50 
©. Iron Rails, Chicago......... 17.00 17.00 17.00 25.00 
O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia..... 17.50 17.50 18.00 24.50 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago........ 18.00 18.00 18.00 Nom. 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia... . 16.59 17.00 17.00 .19.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh. . 15.00 15.00 16.00 mae 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 13.00 13.00 13.00 18.50 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 

Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia.. 1.50 1.50 1.60 1.92 
Common Iron Pars, Chicago.... 1.40 1.42% 1.50 1.80 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. 1.45 1.50 1.55 1.80 
Steel Bars, Tidewater......... 1.70 1.70 1.73% 1.75 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Tank P'ctes. Tidewater........ 1.78 1.78 1.78 2.10 
Tank Plates. Pittsburgh....... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.90 
Beams, Tidewater........cc0. 1.73% 1.73% 1.738% 2.10 
Beams, Pittsburgh............. 1.60 1.60 1.60 2.10 
PN 1.73% 1.73% 1.73% 2.10 
Angles, Pittsburgh............ 1.60 1.60 1.60 2.00 


Skelp, Grooved Iron, Pittsburgh. 1.50 1.50 1.60 1.97% 
Skelp, Sheared Iron, Pittsburgh. 1.60 1.60 1.70 2.10 





Sheets, No. 27. Pittsburgh...... 250 2.50 2.55 2.65 
Barb Wire, f.o.b. Pittsburgh... . 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.50 
Wire Nails. f.o.b. Pittsburgh... 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.90 
Cut Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh..... 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.05 
METALS: 
Copper, New York... ......scecs 13.1244 13.25 13.50 12.00 
erates BE ee. a 6 a's wee 5.65 5.45 5.75 5.25 
TOR TH BOM ek ec cctwscedawes 4.40 4.40 4.40 4.10 
ROG OE VOM o ices ecu anas 4.25 430 440 4.00 
es ee RON ie's be endscneeed 25.70 25.80 26.75 26.25 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 6.25 6.25 6.25 7.75 
Nickel, New York......... ... 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 

100 pounds, New York....... 3.99 3.99 3.99 4.19 

Chicago. 


FISHER BUILDING, October 21, 1903.—(By Telegraph.) 

Good crops and the general condition of prosperity on the 
one hand and the feeling of uncertainty as to future pur- 
chases in Iron and Steel on the other hand have led to a 
healthy demand for Iron and Steel products to meet current 
requirements, and a disinclination to anticipate wants longer 
than is absolutely necessary. Aside from weakness in Bar 
Iron, Pig Iron and Old Material the market remains about 
the same as heretofore. It seems clear now that local Bar 
Iron producers may be compelled to give up their persistent 
efforts to hold their price at 1.50c., though they have made 
a valiant fight to prevent a drop below this figure. Whether 
the new price set by one producer of 1.40c. shall prove to 
be the bottom or whether this new challenge will bring about 
an agreement to prevent further slaughtering of the price 
remains to be seen. Predictions are made that the low 
price of $14.35, Chicago, for No. 2 Southern Pig Iron will 
suffer a further cut and the cutting will continue until only 
the strongest furnaces remain in blast. On the other hand, 
the opinion is freely expressed on the part of furnaces dis- 
posed to hold to higher prices that the time is not far distant 
when the low priced furnaces will be filled up, giving an 
opportunity for the rank and file to do a remunerative busi- 
ness at prices from 25c. to 50c. per ton higher than the bottem 
price named. Car shortage is a factor in the situation and 
this is a difficulty that bids fair to grow worse rather than 
to improve. As a consequence, Iron consumers are not loath 
to pay 25c. to 50c. per ton over ruling prices for Iron on 
track, Chicago. 

Pig Iron.—The disruption of the Southern Association 
with the scramble for orders on the part of furnaces formerly 
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numbered in its membership has added to the uncertainty 
of the situation. Inquiries for tonnages of any magnitude 
are conspicuous by their absence. The price of $14.35 for 
No. 2 Southern seems to be freely quoted, with at least one 
factor bidding for large orders at a lower price. Northern 
frons, though somewhat firmer than Southern, share in the 
general uncertainty. Inquiries and orders for carloads are 
plentiful and all agencies are doing a fair business in pick- 
ups of this character. All voice a common difficulty owing 
to car shortage, and buyers of spot Iron are disposed to pay 
a small premium for car numbers. The leading factors say 
they would hesitate to close long time contracts at current 
prices, even should such contracts be offered them. In the 
prices which follow the lowest prices may be taken as those 
quoted for considerable tonnage and the higher prices those 
paid by consumers for Iron on track. The bulk of the busi- 
ness in single car lots is done at prices about half way be- 
tween the minimum and maximum. This is particularly 
true of Southern Lrons. The following are the approximate 
prices current, f.o.b. cars, Chicago, for either quick shipment 
or delivery during the remainder of the year: 


Lake Superior Charcoal.............$17.50 to $18.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 1.......-.- 16.00 to 16.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 2........ 15.50 to 16.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 3........ 14.50 to 15.00 
Northern Scutch. No. 1...........++-- 16.50 to 17.00 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1l.........-. 17.00 to 17.50 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 2........-.-. 16.50 to 17 00 
Southern Silvery, according to Silicon. 15.85 to 16.35 
Southern Coke, WO. Lb... ssccccsavens 14.85 to 15.35 
Southern Coke, No. 2.....--ceeeeee8 14.35 to 15.10 
Southern Coke, No. $..........ssse08 13.85 to 14.35 
Southern Coke, No. 4.........essse0- 13.35 to 14.10 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft..........-. 14.85 to 15.35 
Southern Coke. No. 2 Soft............ 14.35 to 15.10 
Foundry Forge. ......---ssseeceeeces 13.35 to 13.85 
Southern Gray Forge..........-++++:+- 13.10 to 13.60 
pee spac es srameiaceee = 6 rs bees 13.10 to 13.35 
Southern Charcoal Softeners, according 

to Pc h55>.06 0S Ree NORE s ON 17.85 to 18.85 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel...... 22.85 to 23.85 
Malleable Bessemer...........--+e+:+ 16.50 to 17.00 
Standard Begsemer.........2...2008: 17.00 to 17.50 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, _ 7 

6 to 10 per cent. Silicon.......... 19.50 to 21.50 


Bars.—Steel Bars show no reduction in prices from 
1.60c., base, Pittsburgh, and sellers are free to guarantee this 
price against decline. Much business formerly done in 
Steel Bars is now going to the Iron Bar mills. The Iron Bar 
market is in a much less satisfactory condition. In the 
face of an effort on the part of local mills to hold prices 
at 1.50c. for car lots and 1.45c. for large tonnages, one fac- 
tor in the market announces an open price of 1.40c. rates, 
with half extras, on Iron Bars, whether in single car lots or 
larger tonnages. At this price this producer has sold 500 
tons to a local jobber and several 100-ton lots to consumers. 
A Northern railroad has bought 150 tons at 1.4214c., Chi- 
cago, from another producer, and a iarge wagon manufac- 
turer bought 1500 tons at 1.45c., Chicago, within a week. An 
effort is being made on the part of local Bar Iron interests 
to get together with the view of maintaining prices at 1.50c., 
ase, with half extras. We quote prices, f.o.b. cars, Chi- 
cago, mill shipment, in car lots, as follows: Bar Steel, 
1.76%ec. rates; Bar Iron, 1.40c. to 1.50c.; Angles, less than 
3 x 8 inches, 1.86\4c., base; Hoops, in 250-ton lots and 
greater, 2.06%4c.; smaller lots, 2.16%c., full extras. Local 
jobbers agree upon the following prices for shipment from 
store in either car lots or less than car lots: Bar Iron, 2c., 
full extras; Bar Steel, 2c., half extras; Angles, less than 3 
inches, 2.10c., half extras. 

Structural Material.—The leading interest reports or- 
ders for about 6000 tons of small railway bridges and about 
2000 tons of Structural Material for buildings. Prices re- 
main the same, and the volume of business done is all that 
qpuld be expected. Inquiries for prices on medium to large 
Steel structures in Chicago and the West are encouraging 
producers to the belief that the winter will be an active one. 
Official prices have continued to be maintained as follows 
for mill shipment, Chicago: Beams, Channels and Zees, 15 
inches and under, 1.75c. to 1.90c.; 18 inches and over, 1.85c. 
to 2c.; Angles, 1.75c.; to 1.90c. rates; Tees, 1.80c. to 1.90c.; 
Universal Plates, 2c. to 2.25c. Local stocks are being grad- 
ually reduced and the market is steady, but the demand is 
only moderate. The following are the agreed prices: Beams 
and Channels, 2.10c. to 2.25c.;: Angles, 2.10c. to 2.25c.: 
Tees, 2.15c. to 2.30c., from local yards. 

Plates.—There has been no change in prices on Plates 
and no disposition to cut prices. The volume of business 
done is stated to be satisfactory, though it is composed of a 
multitude of small specifications rather than any individual 
arders of startling magnitude. Official prices are as follows 
for shipment from mill: Tank Steel, 44 inch and heavier, 
L.75e. to 2c.; Flange, 1.85c. to 2.15¢.; Marine, 1.95c. to 
2.10c. We quote from store as follows: Steel, 44 inch and 
heavier, 2c. to 2.15¢.; Tank Steel, 3-16 inch, 2.10c. to 2.25c.; 
No. 8, 2.15c. to 2.30c.; No. 10, 2.30c. to 2.40c.; Flange Steel, 
2.25c. to 2.40c., all f.o.b. warehouse, Chicago. 

Sheets.—Trade is quiet, and buyers are limiting their 
purchases to immediate requirements For mill shipment in 
carload lots the following prices prevail, f.o.b. Chicago: 
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No. 10, 1.96%4c. to 2.06%c.; No. 12, 2.0646c. to 2.16%c. ; 
No. 14, 2.16%4c. to 2.2644c.; No. 16, 2.26%4c. to 2.36%4c. : 
Nos. 18 and 20, 2.414c. to 2.5144c.; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.51%c. 
to 2.61%4c.; No. 26, 2.6114c. to 2.7114c.; No. 27, 2.71%e. to 
2.81l4c.; No. 28, 2.81%4c. to 2.914%4c. No. 28 gauge has sold 
as low as 2.76%4c., Chicago, with local mills endeavoring to 
secure 2.80c. Heavier sizes are offered at the usual reduc- 
tions. From store we quote: No. 10, 2.30c.; No. 12, 2.40c. ; 
No. 14, 2.50c.; No. 16, 2.60c.; Nos. 18 to 20, 2.75c.; Nos. 
22 and 24, 2.85c.; No. 26, 2.95c.; No. 27, 3.05c.; No. 28, 
3.15c. Galvanized Sheets are offering at 75, 10 and 5, Pitts 
burgh, with 5c. freight allowance on desirable specifications 
and 75, 10 and 2% on mixed specifications. From store Gal- 
vanized sells at 75 and 2% to 75 and 5 discount. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The general depression in listed se- 
curities has affected unfavorably the sale of municipal bonds 
and made difficult the sale of bonds of gas and water com- 
panies, and many cities and towns that have advertised for 
bids on sewer work, gas mains and the like have been com- 
pelled to discontinue their efforts, owing to their failure to 
dispose of their bond issue. This added to the natural de- 
cline of business on the approach of frost is reflected in thin 
order books on the part of agencies selling Cast Pipe for 
water and gas mains. Small orders for quick delivery are 
coming in satisfactorily at the following prices, f.o.b. cars, 
Chicago: 4-inch, $29.50; 6-inch and larger, $28.50, in carload 
lots, for Water, and $1 per ton higher for Gas Pipe. These 


prices, however, are being shaded in quoting on large con- 
tracts. 


Billets.—Business in Billets is about equally divided 
between Forging Billets and Billets for rolling purposes. 
The official car lot prices of $28, Chicago, for Rerolling 
Bessemer Billets and $29, Chicago, for Open Hearth Bil- 
lets, with the usual advance of $3 per ton for Forging Bil- 
lets, are being shaded as much as $1 a ton on large orders. 


_ Merchant Pipe.—Pipe mills are unusually active for 
this time of year, owing to the fact that continued dry 
weather has permitted outdoor operations that might other- 
wise have been delayed. There is a disinclination on the 
part of large users to anticipate their needs, and as a conse- 
quence there is an active demand for immediate delivery 
from stock or mill of car lots and less. There has been no 
change in the schedule of discounts, prices being for car 
“se random lengths, mill shipment, Chicago delivery, as fol- 
ows: 

Steel Pipe. Guaranteed Wrought 


Iron 
Black. Galvd. Black. Galvd. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 


PO ON 6 nt o.coa omnes 66.3 56.35 63.35 53.35 

MRR OG4N Si oven seam’ 68.35 58.35 65.35 55.35 
90S TGs nccccsacns 73.35 63.35 70.35 60.35 
cf. eee 67.35 57.35 64.35 54.35 


Less than carloads, 121% per cent. advance. 


Boiler Tubes.—The demand is reasonably active for 
shipment from mill in car lots, though stores enjoy an ad- 
vantage in this commodity because of their ability to com- 
bine with other materials entering into the Boiler. The 
leading producers quote the following official discounts for 
shipment from mill, f.o.b. Chicago, in carload lots: 


Steel. Iron. 
SOS Ct reer ses 40.85 37.35 
1% to 2% imches..........ccccseces SR 8O 36.35 
Sk, I bls owl ase a view ede & ceded 59.35 46.35 
6 inches and larger..................53.88 36.35 


On the other hand, the principal jobbers are adhering to 
the list named below for shipment from mill in car lots, f.o.b. 
Chicago: 


Seamless 
Steel. Iron, steel. 
2 eee 43.35 40.85 53.35 
1% to 2% inches....... . 55.85 88.35 40.35 
ee eS ere eee 60.85 48.35 {Upto4in. 
l 48.35 
6 inches and larger..... 50.85 38.85 ae 


From store in car lots or less the following quotations are 
agreed upon by local jobbers: 


Seamless 
Steel. Iron. steel. 
3. fee .40 35 37.50 
1% to 2% inches..........: 55.85 35.85 35 
2% to 5 inches........ . 60.85 45.85 {up to 4 in 
4 
6 inches and larger.......... 55.85 35.85 


Merchant Steel.—Business is coming in  satisfacto- 
rily, reaching within 75 per cent. of the high water mark of 
last year. Orders show clearly, however, that buyers are 
only supplying their immediate needs. Prices remain firm 
at the figures named below, the minimum prices representing 
quotations on large contracts. The following are the official 
prices, f.o.b. cars, Chicago: Smooth Finished Machinery 
Steel, 2.0114c. to 2.11%c.; Smooth Finished Tire, 1.96%. 
to 2.11%4c.; Open Hearth Spring Steel, 2.50c. to 2.55c.: Toe 
Calk, 2.31%c. to 2.46%c.; Sleigh Shoe, 1.8614c. to 1.964. ; 
Cutter Shoe, 2.4114c. to 2.6114. Ordinary grades of Cruci- 
ble Tool Steel are quoted at 5c. to Sc. for mill shipment ; 
Specials, 12c. upward. Cold Rolled Shafting in carload 


lots sells at 47 and in less than carload lots at 42 discount 
from list. 
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Rails and Track Supplies.—The promotion of large 
railway propositions has been temporarily halted by financial 
yuneertainties, but a good business is being done in Standard 
Rails and Fittings to replace worn trackage and for minor 
extensions. A fairly active demand is noted for Light Rails 
and Splices, chiefly for electric roads and for mining and 
timber interests. Prices, f.o.b. Chicago, range as follows 
for shipment from mill in car lots: Standard Rails, $28 
to $80; Standard, second quality, $27 to $29; Light Rails, 
°5 to 12 Ibs., $32 to $385; Angle Bars, 1.90c. to 2c.; Spikes, 
2, to 2.10c.; Track Bolts, 34% x 3% inches, 2.75c. to 2.85c., 
with 15e. advance for Hexagon Nuts. 

Old Material.—The market has developed considerable 
weakness in sympathy with the decline in Pig Iron and the 
unsettled condition in that material. Offerings of nearly 
all kinds have been moderate, but the demand has lacked 
special animation. Prices for Old Steel Rails, mixed lengths, 
Iron Car Axles, Steel Car Axles, Shafting, Busheling and 
Wrought Pipe, Machine Shop Turnings, Cast Borings, Rail- 
road Malleable and Agricultural Malleable have been reduced. 
The following are the approximate quotations per gross ton, 
f.o.b. cars, Chicago: 


ee a eee .. . $17.00 to $18.00 
Old Steel Rails, mixed lengths........ 13.50to 14.00 
Old Steel Rails, long lengths..... ... 15.50to 16.50 
Heavy Relaying Ralls............... 2400to 25.00 
eee 18.00 to 18.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 13.00 to 13.50 
Mixed Steel.......ccscecvere. . «++ 12.00to 12.50 
The following quotations are per net ton: 

I ENS 6 bias we kisd See wieereren $14.25 to $14.50 
OP ee eee ... 18.00 to 18.50 
RY en eee 15.00 to 15.50 
ae ee Bo: | eee 13.75 to 14.25 
Ne BS MalroaG Wroeent......cccscsen 12.75 to 13.00 
EE cout wis Uso we tar a a etek ee 15.50 to 16.00 
SB ee See ... 12.00to 12.50 
No. 1 Busheling and Wrought Pipe.... 10.00to 10.50 
PR eee ee 10.00 to 10.50 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............. 10.00 to 10.50 
Machine Shop Turnings............. 10.00 to 10.25 
SE a aca aw a de koe eee s 5.50 to 5.75 
PO BO Oe a ee eee re 5.50to 6.00 
he ee Ces gk. gba «sere Oke ee 11.50 to 12.00 
ee Ce MO is whe ie seeeuns ste 12.50 to 13.00 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 10.50 to 11.00 
eT eee 12.00 to 12.50 
Agricultural Malleable............... 11.00 to 12.00 


Metals.—The market for Copper has continued weak, 
with Casting Copper selling at 12%c. and Lake at 138c. in 
carload lots, Chicago. Spelter is meeting a fairly good de- 
mand at 5.50c. to 5.60c. for October and 5.45c. to 5.55c. for 
November delivery. Lead has remained steady at 4.35c. to 
4.45¢. in 50-ton lots and 4.37%4c. to 4.42l%4c. in carload lots. 
Old Metals have developed further weakness, and Copper 
and Brass are lower. Heavy Cut Copper sells at 11%c., 
Copper Bottoms at 10%c., Red Cross at 10%c. Lead is 
steady at 4c. and Zinc at 414c., spot. 

Coke.—Seventy-two-hour Connellsville is quoted at $5.45 
to $5.65, f.o.b. cars, Chicago, with West Virginia 72-hour 
Foundry Coke at $5.15 to $5.40 and West Virginia Furnace 
Coke at $4.65 to $4.90. Experiences of last year have edu- 
cated Coke users to anticipate their wants at least long 
enough ahead to provide against unusual delays in shipment, 
and the recurrence of car shorage from the Connellsville 
region is a factor in the quick disposal at satisfactory prices 
of car lots as fast as they arrive on track here. 


Philadelphia. 


FORREST BULDING, October 20, 1903. 

It requires a sanguine temperament to find anything 
encouraging in the Iron and Steel situation. The best that 
can be said is that business is not much worse than it was 
a week ago, and in spots there are some signs of improve- 
ment. A perfectly candid statement, however, would be 
that things are in bad shape, and there is no reason for ex- 
pecting that they will be much better in the near future. 
Winter is coming on and a good deal of work will be stoppel 
in accordance with the season, while a still larger amount is 
tied up directly or indirectly by the labor situation. In ad- 
dition to this the financial situation continues dismal and 
uncertain, so that it would be unreasonable to expect im- 
provement in the Iron trade, which is having its own 
troubles these days. The unpleasantness among the Pig Iron 
interests in the South cannot but affect other markets more 
or less, and if continued, as it seems likely to be, it is diffi- 
cult to see how prices can be maintained, profit or no profit. 
The trouble appears to be that the agreement in regard to 
prices has been violated by maintaining the quoted rates 
according to specification of grade, but engaging to deliver 
on an analysis which would represent a grade higher, equiva- 
lent to a cut of 50c. to 75c. per ton. The effect has been 
to unsettle the market in a very marked degree. The large 
increase in stocks during September was in some measure 
discounted by the belief that the curtailment during October 
would be a good offset, but as matters now stand there is a 
fear (if not a belief) that stocks will continue to ac- 
cumulate until they reach dangerous proportions. It is clear 
that consumption is decreasing. and there is no prospect 
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that it will do anything else for some time to come; and if 
production is not decreased in proportion, it needs no great 
foresight to see what the effect upon prices will be. Taking 
everything into account, therefore, it is impossible to take a 
roseate view of the situation; the most that can be hoped 
for is that nothing worse may follow. 

Pig Iron.—There is no general demand for any but small 
lots, although there are a few isolated cases in which con- 
siderable tonnages have been asked for, but sales have not 
been consummated thus far. It is somewhat paradoxical to 
say that Iron is wanted, and Iron is not wanted, yet such 
is the fact, and may in a measure account for a portion of 
the demand. Those who have metal coming to them at high 
prices do not want it unless on some sort of a compromise, 
and some of the low priced sales are frequently to cover 
wants of this character. The general trend of the market, 
however, is toward lower prices, although there are a few 
makers who refuse to meet quotations, which are from $1 
to $1.50 below what others are willing to accept. This 
makes it difficult to give close quotations without proper 
qualification, which is, of course, impossible. In extreme 
cases $16.75 has been paid for No. 2 X Foundry, while in 
others less than $15 has been accepted, so that the market 
may be said to be anywhere between the figures named. The 
largest number of sales (although possibly not the heaviest 
tonnage), were at $15.25 to $15.75, anything above or below 
being due to exceptional circumstances. Mill Irons, however, 
are decidedly weak, $14 delivered being an easy figure for 
strictly standard brands. Offerings of all grades are quite 
large, good No. 2 a little scarcer than other grades, but there 
is plenty of Iron, and in most cases there is a strong dis- 
position to enter all the business that can be had at what 
may be called accommodating prices. The extreme range for 
Philadelphia and nearby points would be about as follows : 


Pe oe NE ce 6 eee Ces .. .$16.50 to $17.00 
No. 2 X Foundry.... cenaces REO See 
Peek ee IO Sa weades weeeeeee 14.25to 15.00 
Btamears Gray POreey < ic ccccvcnsieces 13.75 to 14.25 
Ordinary Gray Forge. é Kwlba swale a Ge ee ae 
PD S.vidusaccunaeeaecewasewe ened 14.25 to 14.50 


Steel.—There is little or no business to report in this 
department. Nominal quotations are about $27, delivered, 
but desirable orders could be placed at 50c. to $1 less money, 
providing the quantity was worth while, but bids are hard 
to obtain for any but small quantities. 


Plates.—There is no general increase in the demand for 
Plates, and the best that can be done is about half te 
two-thirds of the capacity. There is no distinct indication 
of improvement, although there may be a good run of small 
orders, but large work is a little uncertain at the present 
time. Prices unchanged as follows for city and nearby de- 
liveries, base prices up to 100 inches: Tank Steel, both 
Sheared and Universal, 1.75c. to 1.80c., in large lots; Flange, 
1.85¢. to 1.90c.; Commercial Fire Box, 1.95c. to 2c.; Loco- 
motive Fire Box, 2.25c. to 2.30c.; small lots, 10c. to 15e. 
per 100 extra; 100 to 110 inches, 0.5c. extra; 110 to 115 
inches, 0.10c. extra; 115 to 120 inches, 0.15c. extra; 120 to 
125 inches, 0.25c. extra; 125 to 130 inches, 0.50c. extra; over 
130 inches wide, 1c. extra; Plates under 4 inch on edge, 
0.10c. extra; under 3-16 inch on edge to No. 8, 0.15c. extra; 
No. 9, B. W. G., 0.25¢. extra; all Sketch Plates, 0.1lc. exra ; 
all Circle Plates, 0.2c. extra. 

Structural Material.—There is a slightly better de- 
mand, and there is some prospect that a good deal of bridge 
work will be required within the next two or three months, 
as destruction and damages have been unusually heavy of 
late. Prices are unchanged, although intimations are given 
that the combine prices are not strictly maintained. Quota- 
tations, however, are unchanged, as follows: 1.73%c. to 
1.85¢. for Beams, Channels and Angles, according to spec- 
ifications. 

Bars.—There is no special change in this department. 
Cost of production is being steadily decreased, but most of 
the advantage goes to the buyer, so that as regards mak- 
ers, they are no better off than before. There are all sorts 
of prices, however, from 1.45c. to 1.55c., delivered, price ac- 
cording to quality. Mills that have a reputation for quality 
are very firm at the outside figure—but there are others. 
Steel Bars are nominally 1.73'4c. to 1.75c.. but it is claimed 
that good Steel Bars can be had at less than the inside price 
for first-class order. 


Sheets.—There is no improvement in prices, but the de 
mand keeps up very fairly. Large orders are not to be 
found to any extent, but the demand keeps the mills mod- 
erately employed, although there is no work ahead of any 
consequence. ; 

Old Material.—Prices are considerably lower for some 
descriptions, Steel especially. The demand is too iregular 
and spasmodic to permit of very close quotations, but the 
following are a fair average of bids and offers for lots de- 
livered in buyers’ yards: 


Ol@ Bias) BOMGe. «sce cioces at oh $13.75 to $14.25 
Heavy Steel Scrap... an tekes ‘ 13.50 to 14.00 
Low Phosphorus Scrap........... .. 22.00 to 23.00 
Old Steel Axles....... eo rrr. . 16.00 to 17.00 
ee -.--- 17.50to 18.00 
Old Iron Axles....... wateteinardey ‘ 19.00 to 20.00 
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O.d Car Wheels......... ian dnes chante 16.50 to 17.50 
Choice Scrap, R. R. No. 1 Wrought.... 16.50 to 17.00 
SEE OND 6.5.50 0 8:nbosiee 09,54 50b oe 14.00 to 15.00 
ote ey A ere 13.50 to 14.00 
No. - RD Shin's sbb es scion sine’ 13.00 to 14.00 
No. 2 Light (Ordinary).........0.00: 10.00 to 11.00 
TCOEERL DMMB sod eas s agus guew 6a 10.50 to 11.00 
W rought Turnings, Choice Heavy..... 11.50 to 12.00 
Se Ns wea tks Ssh vie ake keane 7.00 to 7.50 


Se Ess SBbin wk oo k0rd Soba co Rwen 11.00 to 11.50 


—— $$ 


Pittsburgh. 


Park BUuILLDING, October 21, 1903.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—At the meeting of the blast furnace oper- 
ators of the Central West, held in the Carnegie Building, 
Pittsburgh, on Iuesday, October 6, it was decided to cut 
down the Pig Iron production 25 per cent. in the last three 
months of this year, and it was estimated that this would 
amount to a curtailment in output of 750,000 tons. The 
furnaces that were parties to the agreement are carrying 
it out to the letter by shutting down, but it has been thought 
best, in view of the dull demand for Pig Iron, to arrange 
for a still further restriction in output, and for this purpose 
J. G. Butler of the Bessemer Furnace Association has sent 
out a letter to the blast furnace operators in the Central 
West, asking their views as to a still further shutting down 
of furnaces, sufficient to cut down production of Pig Iron 
about 40 per cent. in the last three months of this year. 
The idea is to cut down production about 1,000,000 tons or 
more if it can be done. Matters in the Pig Iron trade con- 
tinue quiet and only small lots of Iron are changing hands, 
and not very many of these. The furnaces quote $15, Valley, 
for Bessemer Iron, and we note a sale of 500 tons for prempt 
delivery at about that price. Northern Forge Iron is $14, 
Pittsburgh, and we note a sale of 250 tons to a local Skelp 
mill at that figure. Foundry Iron is very quiet, and North- 
ern No. 2 is $15 to $15.25, Pittsburgh, most of the furnaces 
quoting the latter figure. Southern No. 2 Foundry is being 
offered at $10.25 to $10.50, Birmingham, equal to $14.60 and 
$14.85, Pittsburgh, but very little Southern Iron is coming 
into the Pittsburgh market. 


Steel.—The Steel market continues quiet, and only 
small lots are changing hands. Outside Open Hearth plants 
are offering Open Hearth Billets and Sheet Bars at 50c. to 
$1 a ton under regular pool prices. The Billet arrangement 
continues intact, and small sales of Billets and Sheet Bars, 
both Bessemer and Open Hearth, are being made by the 
associated mills right along at regular prices. We quote 
Bessemer Billets at $27 and Open Hearth at $28, Pitts- 
burgh. 

(By Mail.) 

Developments of the week have not been favorable, par- 
ticularly those relating to Crucible Steel Company, whose 
affairs are treated at some length elsewhere in this issue. 
There is no denying the faet that much -uneasiness exists 
among buyers, and there is more than ever a disposition to 
go very slow in the matter of purchases, and the hand to 
mouth buying policy which has been prevalent for two or 
three months seems likely to continue for some time. Buy- 
ers argue that there is no incentive whatever to place con- 
tracts, there being no possibility of higher prices, but the 
tendency is in the direction of lower values. Too much at- 
tention is being paid to shutdown of plants, and press re- 
ports of these would indicate that the Steel business has en- 
tirely stopped, which is not the case by any means. It will 
be the policy of the large interests like United States Steel 
Corporation and others to concentrate operations at works 
that have the lowest cost, and following up this policy a 
number of Tin Plate plants, Sheet mills and other works 
that are located at isolated places have been closed, while 
other plants more favorably situated are in full operation. 
Financial conditions are not satisfactory, and general re- 
ports are that collections could hardly be worse. There is no 
denying that money is tight, and it is simply impossible to 
float large schemes for buildings and other projects which 
would mean the consumption of thousands of tons of Mate- 
rial and the employment of labor on a very extensive basis. 
Movements are now under way looking to a material reduc- 
tion in labor to come about January 1 by leading Steel inter- 
ests and allied trades. Labor has been paid extraordinarily 
high wages for the past three years or more, and now that 
a turn seems to have come labor will have to be content with 
lower wages. While the situation is fhr from satisfactory, 
there is hope that the worst has been passed, and that a more 
satisfactory condition will soon develop. Confidence is sad- 
ly lacking, but this will, in a measure, be restored just as 
soon as the stock market shows improvement, for it is a fact 
that the attention of everybody for the past several months 
has been centered on Wall Street. The amount of Pig Iron, 
Steel and Finished products that are changing hands is rel- 
atively small, with the exception of Structural Steel, Pipe 
and Wire goods, for which we can report an excellent de- 
mand with good prospects for the future. 

Steel Rails.—The Ohio Works of Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany were closed down Saturday, October 17, but may start 
again next week. No large contracts have been placed for 
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some little time and reports are that some of the railroads 
have cancelled contracts that were placed for delivery { 
year. We quote at $28, at mill, for Standard Sections. Ligh 
Rails are somewhat lower in price, ranging from $30 
$32, depending on weight. : 
Structural Steel.—While no large contracts have be 
placed there is a steady stream of small orders which 
gcregate considerable tonnage. The leading shops are yw 
filled up, one leading interest reporting that it closed co; 
tracts last month for over 12,000 tons. A great deal of wo 
is in sight and just as soon as the money market eases 
much of this will undoubtedly be placed. Beams and Cha; 
nels, up to 15-inch, 1.60c.; over 15-inch, 1.70c. ; Angles, 3 x : 
up to 6 x 6, 1.60c.; Zees, 1.60c.; Tees, 1.60¢.; Steel Bars. 
1.60c., half extras, at mill; Universal and Sheared Plat 
1.60¢c. | 
Plates.—There is no improvement whatever in demand 
for Plates, but, on the contrary, tonnage is much small: : 
than for a long time. A number of leading Plate mills ar 
running very short handed or else are idle. Prospects wit) 
the Steel car concerns are not very encouraging and ther 
is not much hope of any large tonnage from this class 0 
consumers for some time. Prices are firm and there is no 
chance of any change for balance of this year, at least. 
We quote : Tank Plate, 4-inch thiek and up to 100 inches 
in width, 1.60c., at mill, Pittsburgh; Flange and Boile: 
Steel, 1.70c.; Marine, Ordinary Fire Box, American Boile: 
Manufacturers’ Association specifications, 1.80c.; Still Bot 
tom Steel, 1.90c.; Locomotive Fire Box, not less than 2.10. 
and it ranges in price up to 3c. Plates more than 100 
inches wide, 5c. extra per 100 Ibs. Plates 3-16 inch in 
thickness, $2 extra; gauges Nos. 7 and 8, $3 extra; No. 9 
$5 extra. These quotations are based on carload lots, with 
- extra for less than carload lots; terms net cash in 20 
ays. ; 


Ferromanganese.—We quote 80 per cent. English and 
domestic Ferro at $48, delivered, in 50-ton lots and over. 
If any large tonnage were offering it is possible a lower price 
would be made. 


; Iron and Steel Bars.—A fair amount of tonnage is be 
ing placed in Iron Bars, but prices seem weak and on an\ 
desirable orders concessions are readily obtainable. We 
quote Iron Bars at 1.45c., Pittsburgh, usual extras. Orders 
for Steel Bars are mostly for small lots, and specifications 
on old contracts are coming in at a fairly satisfactory rate. 
A number of former users of Steel Bars are now using Iron, 
on account of the lower price of the latter. We quote Steel 
Bars at 1.60c., Pittsburgh, in carloads and larger lots. For 
quantities less than 2000 Ibs., but not less than 1000 lIbs., $2 
a ton additional is charged, and less than 1000 Ibs., $6 ad- 
ditional. 


Sheets.—-There is a moderate amount of new business 
beings placed in Sheets, but the tonnage is very far short of 
being sufficient to give the mills steady operation. Prices, on 
the whole, are fairly firm. Jobbers report a fair demand from 
store. An improvement in demand for Sheets is usually felt 
about this season of the year, but may not come this year 
on account of the labor troubles and for other causes which 
have had the effect of very much restricting the consumption 
of Sheets. We quote No. 27 Black Sheets, box annealed, one 
pass through cold rolls, at 2.50c. to 2.55¢., and No. 28 at 
2.60c. to 2.65c. for carloads and larger lots. We quote Gal- 
vanized Sheets at 75, 10 and 2% per cent. off for ordinary 
specifications in carloads, and 75, 10 and 5 per cent. off for 
desirable specifications and large lots. Jobbers charge the 
usual advances over above prices in small lots from store. 


Tin Plate.—The Tin Plate trade is somewhat quiet, and 
few of the mills are being operated to full capacity. In 
fact, a number of leading Tin Plate plants are idle. There 
is no change in prices, which remain at $3.80, Pittsburgh, 
for 100-lb. Cokes, the usual advances being charged for the 
higher grades. 

Muck Bar.—In the absence of any business we repeat 
nominal quotation of $27, Pittsburgh. If any business were 
offering, it is difficult to state what would be done in the 
matter of prices. 

Rods.—We note a sale of 50 tons of Chain Rods made 
from special stock at $34, Pittsburgh. Bessemer and Open 
Hearth Rods are held at $34 to $34.50, maker’s mill. 


Hoops and Bands.—The Cotton Tie season is about to 
open up, and demand this year is expected to be very large. 
in view of the heavy Cotton crop. We quote: Cotton Ties. 
87c. in 10,000-bundle lots or over; 92c. for carloads: Stee! 
Hoops, 1.90c. in 250-ton lots and 2c. for carloads; Bessemer 
Bands, 1.60c. to 1.70c. for Open Hearth. Extras as per 
Steel card. 

Spelter.—The market seems to be a little easier. For 
October deliver prime grades of Western Spelter are held 
at about 5.50c. to 5.65c., Pittsburgh. For future delivery 
a lower price would be made. . 


Merchant Steel.—For seasonable Steels, we note aui 
a fair demand, some grades being in heavier request than a‘ 
this time last year. One of the leading interests reports tha‘ 
their September tonnage was heavier than in the same 
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We quote: Open Hearth Spring, 2.15c. 
2.25¢., base; Tire, 1.80c. to 1.90c.; Toe Calk, 2.25c. to 
» 35¢., base; Sleigh Shoe Steel, 1.90c. to 2c.; Cutter Shoes 


month a year ago. 


9 or 


wml, 


apered and bent, to 2.50c.; Plow Slabs, Bessemer, 
»10c.; Open Hearth, 2.35c.; Tool Steel, 644c. to 12c. for or- 
dinary grades; Shafting, 42 per cent. off in less than car- 
oads and 47 per cent. in carloads, delivered, in base terri- 
ry. 

Skelp.—The market continues very quiet and prices are 
weak. Grooved Iron and Steel Skelp is held at about 1.50c. 
ind Sheared at 1.60c., Pittsburgh. <A local mill reports a 
sale of 100 of Grooved Iron Skelp at about 1.50c., f.o.b., mill. 


Pipes and Tubes.—The excellent demand for the larger 
sizes of Pipe continues, and the leading mills are filled up 
for this class of work for the balance of the year. For Butt 
Weld sizes demand is dull, largely because of the strikes in 
the building trades in which this class of Pipe is extensively 
used. Prices, on the whole, are fairly firm, but on the smaller 
sizes of both Iron and Steel Pipe some of the outside mills 
continue to shade prices to some extent. Discounts to con- 
sumers in carloads remain as follows: 


———Steel.———_, —Wrought Iron.— 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 

Per cent. Per cent. Per —- Per cent. 
a a ee. See ee 68 58 5 55 
SS eee 70 60 67 57 
C66. 6 WRCNI 6 ise cawes weiss 75 65 72 62 
T Oe Se CN bee Clee a iccoes 69 59 66 56 

Merchant Boiler Tubes. 

Steel. Iron. 
ily IR oo iia) 6 Sows Ok ee ot ee Ree he 4h Oe 42% 39 
1% to 2% PS 6 oS Rhee he RES AR RE TOE ROE CES 5542 38 
Ee rere errr ere 61 ; 48 
© i Ci a as bik a he CdSe ceeece deme vewdn 55% 38 


Coke.—Large Coke operators in the Connellsville region 
continue to lay off ovens on account of falling off in de- 
mand for Coke. Last week only 16,723 ovens in the Upper 
and Lower Connellsville regions were active, the smallest 
number in operation since 1900. It is probable that before 
this week is out over 6000 ovens will be idle, more than 25 
per cent. of the total number. Output in the Upper and 
Lower Connellsville regions was less than 250,000 tons, a fall- 
ing off of fully 50,000 tons a week, compared with a month 
ago. Low prices continue to be made and strictly Connells- 
ville Furnace Coke for prompt shipment has sold as low 
as $1.75 a ton at oven or lower. The usual asking price is 
$2 a ton. Seventy-two-hour Connellsville Foundry Coke is 
held at $2.75 to $3 a ton, at oven. Main Line Furnace Coke 
is offered at $1.40 to $1.50, and Foundry at $2 to $2.25, at 
oven, 

Scrap.—The market continues very dull and very little 
Serap is changing hands. There have been a few sales of 
Rerolling Rails at $14.50 to $15 in gross tons. Heavy Melt- 
ing Stock is offered freely at $15 in gross tons, but a lower 
price would be accepted if any tonnage were offering. No. 
1 Wrought Scrap is weak at $14 in net tons and Cast Iron 
Borings have sold at $6.50 gross tons. 





Cleveland. 
CLEVELAND, On10, October 20, 1903. 

Iron Ore.—The week has seen a further curtailment of 
the production and shipment of Iron Ore down the lakes. 
The slackening of the speed of shipment has been quite 
marked, and it is noticeably difficult for boats to get wild 
cargoes now at any rates. The shippers began easing up 
through Marquette and Escanaba some time ago, but have 
only of late made any marked change in their attitude 
toward the movement through the head of the lake ports. It 
is now apparent that the wild tonnage could be entirely dis- 
pensed with, and the remainder of the Ore brought down in 
the contract tonnage, some of which is employed much later 
this year than was formerly the case, contracts running as 
late as December 1. The direct movement to the furnaces 
from the vessels is being checked in places by the congested 
condition of some few of the furnace stock piles. Piling 
Ore along the lake is made difficult by the fact that already 
too great a portion of the summer’s shipment has been piled 
there rather than wait for the laggard car supply of the 
railroads. These car conditions have been, in a measure, re- 
lieved, but not to the extent it was hoped would be the case. 
Nothing is being heard further of Ore sales. 

Pig Iron.—The breaking up of the Southern Pig Iron 
Association did not cause much of a flurry in this market. 
What were the association furnaces of the Birmingham dis- 
trict are now quoting in this market the same prices as pre- 
vailed before, coming from the nonassociation stacks—name- 
y, $10.75, Birmingham, for No. 2 Foundry. Upon that basis 
some little Iron has been sold. here, but the amount has 
hardly been as large as was expected would be the case, 
despite the vigor with which the sales agents have been 
urging sales at these prices. It has been represented that 
this reduction is to be but a temporary matter. Northern 
furnaces have so far disregarded the new element in the 
market, although their prices have been cut under to the 
extent of 75c. per ton. The Valley furnaces have been sell- 
ing steadily at $14.50 in the Valleys, and their business has 
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perceptibly increased during the week. The market has 
shown those elements of strength which have been promising 
to appear for several months. This week one lot of 3000 
tons of No. 2 Foundry was covered by a contract, which 
entailed deliveries in November. Other sales of smaller 
amounts have been made, some of them calling for deliveries 
throughout the remainder of the year. It cannot be learned 
that the purchaser was given any guarantee as to prices on 
such The buying in 100, 500 and 600 ton lots has 
been rather heavy, evidencing a splendid spot demand. While 
some have ventured, consumers in general seem to be very 
timid about buying for the remainder of the year or for a 
greater length of time than their immediate needs demand. 
Some furnaces are beginning to curtail production by re- 
ducing the speed of the stack, rather than by banking or 
blowing out. Buying of Bessemer seems a long way in 
future, and Basic is off the market. They are not quotable 
commodities at present. The supply of Coke is ample for all 
purposes and the market is firm. There is, however, no 
overplus, production having been limited. Prices hold at 
$3 for good 72-hour Foundry Coke and $2.75 for High Sul- 
phur Cokes. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Interest again centers quite 
generally in the Bar Iron trade. The tendency to substitute 
Iron for Steel has become more marked, with the result that 
Iron production is being accelerated and Steel production 
lags. The great disparity in prices tempts the buyers who 
are prone to practice what economy they may. Meanwhile, 
preferring the Steel product, they are hopeful of being able 
to break the market, which has been freely attempted during 
the past week, every specification being accompanied with 
requests for lower prices and covert suggestions that com- 
petition is deviating from the association quotations. The 
Bar Iron tonnage has been quite heavy, a number of in- 
stances having been noted where contracts have amounted 
to upward of 3000 tons. At this rate some of the Iron mills 
are getting pretty well filled up with orders. The report 
that some of the mills are taking Iron contracts and shipping 
Steel instead is persistent, gaining credence with the report 
that the cost of iron production now is such as to make it 
unprofitable at the present prices. Bar Iron holds at 1.40c. 
to 1.45c., Youngstown, the smaller mills making the lower 
prices, while Steel Bars hold steady at the old association 
prices of 1.60c., Pittsburgh, for Bessemer and 1.70c., Pitts- 
burgh, for Open Hearth. In Sheets it is evident that buyers 
are waiting for an announced reduction in prices. Some 
good inquiries have appeared during the past week, but sales 
have been withheld, the consumer taking what is required 
immediately and waiting for the balance until the time comes 
when it will be needed. Small sales and prompt shipments, 
therefore, prevail, with the smaller mills cutting $2 to $3 
under the association lists. The association has not varied 
from its prices, which, however, might be considered nominal 
except on assorted lots. These nominal quotations, however, 
are continued, as follows: No. 27 Black Sheets, out of stock, 
3.05c.; No. 14 Blue Annealed, in car lots, at the mill, 2.20c. ; 
No. 27, one pass cold rolled, in car lots, at the mill, 2.75c.; 
No. 27 Galvanized Sheets, 4c., out of stock. The Structural trade 
is dead in this territory, because of the lack of building. Con- 
tractors are afraid of labor difficulties, and some are holding 
for lower prices. Shipbuilding and bridge concerns are 
making use of what left over material they had, where pos- 
sible, buying peacemeal such new lots as they need. The cur- 
rent business is light, but specifications against old con- 
tracts are fairly heavy. The price holds at 1.60c., Pitts- 
burgh. Much of the same condition prevails in the Plate 
trade, which is dull, except as to current business, which is 
fair. New enterprises are lacking. The price holds at 1.60c., 
Pittsburgh. The inquiry for Billets is very heavy, but it is 
evident that non-association mills are getting all of the busi- 
ness by reducing the prices. The non-association mills are 
selling at $26 for Bessemer, Cleveland. The association mills 
are holding for $27.50, Cleveland, for Bessemer; $28.50 for 
Open Hearth, and $31.50 for Forging. 

Old Material.—The market is dull and listless. There 
is in reality not enough business being done to make it pos- 
sible to get an adequate statement of the situation. Old 
prices are continued, therefore, with the understanding that 
these might be shaded materially on a good order. In fact, 
reports are general that a reduction of from 50c. to $1 a 
ton might be made on a good contract. We continue to 
quote, nominally, all gross tons: Old Steel Rails, $17; Old 
Iron Rails, $20; Old Car Wheels, $19: Railroad Malleable, 
$15; Cast Borings, $7. All net tons: No. 1 Railroad 
Wrought, $15: No. 1 Busheling, $13; Wrought Turnings, 
$10.50; Iron Car Axles, $22.50; No. 1 Cast Scrap, $14; 
Stove Plate, $11. 


sales. 


diccccbiiiaeellaaa a aS 
The National Founders’ Association will hold their 
seventh annual convention at the New Willard Hotel. 


Washington, D. C., on Wednesday and Thursday, Novem- 
ber 11 and 12, 1903. The usual arrangements for one 
and one-third fare for the round trip have been made 
with all the passenger associations in the United .States 
and Canada. 
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St. Louis. 


CHEMICAL BuitpIne, October 21, 1903.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—The reported canceling of the agreement 
which has been in force among the so-called associated fur- 
naces resulting in an open market in the matter of prices 
has been the incentive for greater demand the past few 
days, and it is said the volume of sales has been consider- 
able. The larger amount of orders has been placed on the 
basis of $10.25 to $10.75, Birmingham, for No. 2 Foundry 
grade, but we hear of some quotations and sales as low as 
$10. We quote, f.o.b. St. Louis, as follows: 


Southern, No. 1 Foundry.............$14.00 to $14.50 
Southern, No. 2 Foundry............. 13.50 to 14.00 
Southern, No. 3 Foundry............. 13.00 to 13.50 
Southern, No 4 Foundry............. 12.50 to 13.00 
Se Ey ca bb id wih -0.n Wid io we RR 14.00 to 14.50 
ag OS”. ee arn 13.50 to 14.00 
ee dw. shoe 0 one es Beale Swe 12.50 to 13.00 
ee ee ak) er 25.00 to 26.00 
Matleable TOMSPMC?..... 0 6 os cseessies 17.50 to 18.00 
Ohio Silvery. 8 per cent. Silicon....... 22.00 to 22.25 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1......... 18.00 to 18.50 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 2......... 17.50 to 18.00 


Bars.—Jobbers continue the quotation of 2c. from store 
for both Iron and Steel Bars, and the demand is said to be 
steady and in satisfactory volume. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—The volume of orders 
booked and new inquiry handled the past week has been 
quite moderate. Prices are quotable on same basis as last, 
and are as follows: Bars, 1.95c. to 2.05c.; Bolts, with Hex- 
agon Nuts, 2.95c. to 3.05c.; with Square Nuts, 2.70c. to 
2.90c.; Spikes, 2.05c. to 2.20c. 


Angles and Channels.—The. jobbing trade in this de- 
partment continues to show sympathy of considerable ac- 
tivity, and quotations are named on the recently prevailing 
basis. From store, 2.25c. for this class of material. 


Pig Lead.—The market shows but little life, and trans- 
actions have been negotiated on a lower basis. Missouri 
brands at 4.25c. and Desilverized at 4.2714c. 


Spelter.—Comparative dullness has ruled in the Spelter 
market the past week, but prices have remained steady. 
Quotation nominally 5.45c. 





Cincinnati. 


FIFTH AND MAIN Sts., October 21, 1903.—(By Telegraph.) 


The situation in Pig Iron has simplified itself somewhat 
by the events of the past week. In the first place the prac- 
tical dissolution of the Southern Association by the with- 
drawal of some of the strongest factors therein leaves the 
market open for trading at any price the individual furnaces 
see fit to offer. As a consequence to the dissolution comes 
the doing away with the $1 differential in favor of the HKast- 
ern market. Recognizing the association members as hav- 
ing been standing upon a basis of $11.75, Birmingham, for 
No. 2 Foundry in the West, this cut would make the basis 
of $10.75 the first logical sequence of the move. But the 
outside furnaces had already established that basis, hence 
the momentum of the downfall carried the market past 
that resting place and quotably as low as $10.75, with 
“suspects” in the field said to be hunting for business on 
the basis of $10. This last proposition is the “ to be proven” 
of the situation of to-day. There is a moderately fair amount 
of trading in small lots at a range of $10.25 to $10.50, the 
deliveries extending only through December. Selling agencies 
here report refusal from nearly all companies to contract 
for next year at present prices. A few furnaces are refusing 
to sell on the present basis at all. It is understood that the 
movement to restrict production will not be interfered with 
by the dissolving of the association. Freight rates from 
Hanging Rock district to Cincinnati, $1.15, and from Bir- 
mingham, $2.75. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: 


ek a eres $13.50 to $13.75 
Southern Coke, No. 2..... - cpa a ee 13.00 to 13.25 
Southern Coke, No. 3............2- 12.50 to 12.75 
oe Ba ee ae eee eee eee 12.00 to 12.25 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 13.50 to 13.75 
Bouthern Coxe, NO. 2 BOL... ..cccsese 13.00 to 13.25 
Southern Coke. Gray Forge.......... 11.75 to 12.00 
Sonthern Coke. Mottled.............. 11.75 to 12.00 
Ce MN PO Re kc ede oie ove '.. 19.15 to 19.65 
Lake Superior Coke, No, 1............ 16.15 to 16.65 
Leake Baunerior Coke, Mo. 2... ....0620% 15.65 to 16.15 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3............ 15.15 to 15.65 


Car Wheel and Malleable Irons. 


Standard Southern Car Wheel........$25.00 to$ 
Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 21.00 to 


o-) 
ou 


toro 
now 


—————— 





The Franklin Rolling Mill & Foundry Company, 
Franklin, Pa.. are making active efforts to obtain export 
trade in steel poles for electric power, telephone and 
telegraph lines. Rogers, Son & Co. of London have been 
appointed British agents, and Isaac M. Hutchison, Mexico 
City, to look after Mexican orders. 
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The New York [lachinery Market. 


New York, October 21, 190: 

No marked change in trade conditions from those of 
previous week is noticeable, but there has been a slig! 
visible increase in small orders, and the tail end of one ¢ 
sized railroad list was provided for. It is said that 
Southern railroads are showing renewed activity and 
they will soon be ready to make further purchases. \\ 
the number of fair sized requirements daily coming t 
front, merchants are much more sanguine as to the out 
for the immediate future than they were a few weeks 
and the question of reduction in machine tool prices, bro 
up last month, has been practically dropped. Many ot 
prominent houses are of the opinion that there will b 
change from the present prices for some time to come 

Within the next two or three months manufacturers a 
look for specifications from the Oilfields of Mexico Compa 
31 Nassau street, New York, for upward of $300,000 wort 
of machinery covering the equipment of complete machi: 
shops, power plant, pipe line pumps and oil well machin 
in general. Substantial contracts for oil drilling machin 
saw mill machinery and refrigerating plant equipment ha 
already been placed with the Oil Well Supply Company, Ney 
York, the last shipment of which started for Mexico tl 
week. These purchases, however, cover only a portion 
that which will ultimately be required in that class alon 
The company are undecided as yet whether they will ere 
a large central electric power plant and distribute the pow: 
over their entire property for the various operations, 0: 
whether they will install a number of smaller gas engin 
plants. In either case a very large amount of power will b« 
required. The pipe line pumps will also have to be large 
and powerful, as the lift will be very high. The oil fields 
which the company own cover a large area, situated nea 
the Gulf of Mexico and about 100 miles from Mexico City, 
which is several thousand feet about the oil property level. 
It is their present intention to construct a pipe line som: 
30 miles long to Teziutlan, and from there ship the oil by 
railroad to the various cities. Later, however, the oil may 
be piped through to Mexico City. The Oilfields of Mexi« 
Company have a capital stock of $10,000,000, and are backed 
by representative bankers, engineers and business men 0! 
this country and Mexico. Percy M. Furber of 80 Willia: 
street, New York, is to be president. 

Orders have been placed by the Erie Railroad Company 
for the remainder of the equipment in connection with their 
$100,000 list, issued some time ago. It will be remembered 
that a little more than half of this amount of machinery was 
secured about four weeks ago, that portion covering the 
lighter and medium class. The machines just purchased are 
of the heaviest types. The orders were well scattered, no 
one company having received a noticeably large slice. 

We are officially informed that the Maine Central Rail 
road Company, with headquarters at Portland, Maine, aré 
gradually placing orders for the equipment for their new 
shops at Thompson’s Point, but are not making any large 
purchases at one time. Their plant at that point was d 
stroyed by fire last spring, and the work of rebuilding was 
started this summer. The new plant, now being equipped, 
will consist of car shops, 100 x 250 feet; machine shop, 100 
x 220 feet, and power house, 70 x 100 feet. Philip H. Ham 
mett is superintendent of motive power. 

A complete machine shop equipment is required by the 
Max Ams Machine Company, 372 Greenwich street, New 
York, who inform us that they will be ready to place t! 
orders in about a month. The boilers and engines and most 
of the machinery for the other departments have been se 
cured. The company are to build a plant at Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., for the manufacture of tin cans and tin can ma 
chinery, the main building of which will be 44 x 170 feet, 
three stories. The contract for this building has been let to 
the H. Wales-Lines Company of Meriden, Conn. 

The Stirling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Company of Hartford 
Conn., are in the market for punching, shearing and genera 
machinery for working sheet iron. The company have :dde: 
to their floor space in one of the Colt Armory buildings 
which doubles their plant, giving them a shop 80 x 450 feet 
A large elevator has been put in, and other important in 
provements made. The company request catalogues of shee 
iron working machinery. 

The Cuba Company, Puerto Principe, Cuba, are buying 
small tools for their new machine shops. The company’s 
present equipment, we understand, was furnished by Mat 
ning, Maxwell & Moore, New York. 

A. M. Booth, Stockholm, N. J., manufacturer of fine pen 
and pocket cutlery, is in the market for a full line of ma 
chinery to replace that lost in the fire which destroyed his 
plant last week. Everything except the books and paper 
in the office is totally wrecked, and the loss is placed at 
$10,000. The plant consisted of a main building, 35 x 50 
feet, with an extension of the same size; forge shop, 22 x 23 
feet; engine room, 16 x 22 feet, and steam heating plant. 
22 feet square. Mr. Booth wishes to install another plant 
in Sussex as soon as possible, and is desirous of securing 
the necessary machinery as quickly as it can be delivered. 
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under way for the proposed. larg® lead 
1 the United Lead Company, 71 Broadway Ww 
» be erected at Granite City, Ill, whem they, ave 
u sed a site of about 30 acres. E. R. Hoy jC em resi- 
opt, and several other officials are now there inSp¢@t 
id deciding on plans, and upon their reppra 


ns are how 











next two weeks it is expected that specifications be 

~epared for the entire equipment, none of whid® hi&s@is yet 

een purchased. While we are not informed as ge exact 

f the plant, we can state that it will be ] 2 pro- 

ns and that a good sized power plant will@Pe ‘luded 
requirements. 

fhe American Wood Working Machinery Compaiy, New 


_ secured the order for wood working maghiy ry / from 
Le Roy Plow Company, Le Roy, N. Y., f fe new 
nt. but we understand that the machine tdgjs*have not 

n purchased. The plant will consist of Pomnars, TU 
- 114 feet, with cupola house attached; machi shop, 40 x 
25) feet; power house, wood working shop, 40 x GU feet; 
attern shop, 30 x 40 feet; paint shop, 40 x 100 fet, and 
wo storage warehouses, one 40 x 180 feet with an L°36 x 46 

the other 30 x 40 feet. 

lhe American Air Tool Company, Dunkirk, N. Y., have 
wen incorporated for the manufacture of pneumatic tools. 
fhe company are affiliated with the interests of the United 
States Radiator Company of that city and will — the 
lant of the defunct Hartford Axle Company, ich was 
purchased by the Radiator Company last July. Wel 
' The Standard Roller Bearing Company, 
ave purchased the entire ball business of the 
Company, Franklin, Pa., and are prepared to @ 
for the Grant ball, formerly made by the Grant,.@mpany at 
Cleveland, Ohio. In order to supply the demand fHe business 
will be continued for a short time in Franklif, but it will 
wventually be moved to Philadelphia and cons@ijfated with 
he Standard Company’s plant in that city. RH. Grant, 
formerly manager of the Grant Ball Company, will have 
charge of the ball making plant in Philadelphia. 

Bids will be received until November 11 at the Arm) 
Building, Whitehall street, New York, for the construction 
1nd equipment of two standard steel screw steamers for the 
‘arbor service of the quartermaster’s department. 

Pawling & Harnischfeger, Milwaukee, Wis., have been 
awarded the contract for a 20-ton electric traveling crane for 
the Boston Navy Yard for $3900. 

Proposals were opened at the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks, Navy Department, on October 10 for a three-motor 
electric traveling crane of 20 tons capacity, for the Boston 
Navy Yard, as follows: 

Item 1, price for crane in accordance with Government’s 
specifications ; 2, price for crane in accordance with Govern- 
ment’s specifications, but modified by bidders’ plans; 3, al- 
ternate proposal. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York City, item 1, 
$5200, 

brown Hoisting Machinery Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
em 2, $6650. 

Alliance Machine 
S4S00. 

Alfred Box Company, Philadelphia, Pa., item 1, $6000. 

Case Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio, item 1, $5300; 
3, $4700. 

Whiting Foundry 
tem 1, $4590. 

W. Sellers & Co., Incorporated, Philadelphia, Pa., item 2, 
SH030. 

Youngstown 

m 4, $5380. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York City, item 2, 
$4575. 

. J. B. & J. M. Cornell Company, New York City, item 3, 
SAD, 


PhijJadelphia, 
nt Tool 
ll orders 






Company, Alliance, Ohio, item 1, 


Equipment Company, Harvey, LIIL., 


Engineering Company, Youngstown, Ohio, 


Northern Engineering Works, Detroit, Mich., item 1, 
$4885 ; 3, $4630. 
_ Morgan Engineering Company, Alliance, Ohio, item 8, 
S100, 

Cleveland Crane & Car Company, Wickliffe, Ohio, item 
1, $4325. 

The following bids were opened October 13 at the Bu- 

of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, Wash- 
ston, for supplies for the various navy yards: 


n 


Washington and League Island. 


B Ide r z 
ago, Tl. 
Otis Elevator Company, New York. 
KE. H. Taggart, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Prentiss. Tool & Supply Company, New York. 
-. Baltimore Machine Elevator Works, Baltimore, Md. 
Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York. 
Manhattan Supply Company, New York. 
Fairbanks Company, New York. 
Marine Engine & Machine Company, New York. 
New Jersey Foundry & Machine Company, New 


Winslow Elevator & Machine Company, Chi- 


~ / 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York. 


gf 
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vo. Jolin 1’. Williams, Providence, R. I. ‘ 

66. Hisey-Wolf Machine Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

67. Drew Machinery Agency, Manchester, N. H. 

Class 19. Furnishing and installing one standard electric 
freight elevator. Bidder 23, $2260 and $1947; 47, $2665; 
7, $2850; 4, $2980; 1, $3475; 44, $3780. 

Class 20. One engraving machine. Bidder 42, $595. 
Class 21. One water tool grinder. Bidder 42, $64; 9, 
0; 51, $75; 67, $153; 32, $172. 

Class 22. One grindstone dressing machine. 
S48. 

Class 23. Three portable electrical driven 
Bidder 27, $157; 9, $162; 
$172; 32, $174.70. 

Class 24. Three portable electrical driven grinders. Bid- 
der 27, $141; 55, $147.75; 51, $148.75; 9, $159; 66, $168: 
32, $170.10. 


Bidder 32, 


band drills. 
5D, $162.25; 51, $163.40; 66, 


Class 25. Three adjustable hollow milling tools. Bidder 
51, $70.50. 
Portsmouth and Boston. 
Bidder 9. W. W. Clark & Son, Baltimore, Md. 
11. Williams, White & Co., Moline, III. 
17. Westinghouse Electric Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, 


24. Earl C. Bacon, New York. 

27. Manhattan Supply Company, New York. 

29. Henry Pels & Co., New York. 

30. Morgan Engineering Company, Alliance, Ohio. 

ol. Prentiss Tool & Supply Company, New York. 

38. Julius Schowl & Co., New York. 

13. Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York. 

4. Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York. 

15. R. W. Geldart, New York. 

50. Fox Bros., New York. 

53. Niagara Machine & Tool Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Fayette L. Wright, Boston, Mass. 


—) 


He 
57. General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
58. Holzer-Cabot Electric Company, Boston, Mass. 

59. Acme Road Machine Company, Frankfort, N. Y 

69. Drew Machinery Agency, Manchester, N. H. 

71. Garvin Machine Company, New York. 

Class 13. One 35 horse-power electric motor. 
$651.40 ; 57, $673 ; 58, $854. 

Class 14. Two 90 horse-power direct current electric 
motors. Canceled. 

Class 15. One stone and ore crusher. Bidder 59, $912: 
50, $980; 45, $999; 38, $1006.25: 9, $1021: 27, $1023: 56. 
$1050; 24, $1410. 

Class 16. Six electric motor grinders. Bidder 58, $1058. 

Class 17. One heavy pattern upright drill. Bidder 71, 
$253 ; 44, $260 and $229; 43, $264 and $575; 31, $314. 
Bidder 43. $78; 


Bidder 17, 


Class 18. One 20-inch water tool grinder. 
$4, $80.50; 31, $90; 69, $99.50; 27, $119. 

Class 19. One 60-inch gate shear. Bidder 31, $2000; 69, 
$2290 and $2810; 44, $2675: 11, $2740: 48, $2785: 71, 
$3070 ; 58, $3250; 30, $3785. 

Class 20. One single punching machine. Bidder 29, $450; 
69, $530 ; 31, $585; 11, $630; 44, $691; 43, $638; 71, $694. 

Class 21. One single shearing machine. Bidder 31, $450; 
69, $580; 11, $635; 438, $666; 44, $691 and $510: 71, $694; 
30, $1690. 

Class 22. One double punching and shearing machine. 
Bidder 44, $1825; 71,$2175 and $2270; 11,$2270; 43, $2375 
and $2685; 69, $2525: 31, $2550; 29, $8000; 30, $4675. 

Class 23. One motor driven plate planer. Bidder 43, 
3450 and $4900: 44, S5487. 


Norfolk and Port Hoyal. 


Bidder 31. Frank N. Etting, Philadelphia, Pa. 

59. Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York. 

Class 16. One single motor electric jib crane. 
$565; 59, $740. 

The Eaton, Cole & Burnham Company of Bridgeport. 
Conn., are preparing plans for a turbine plant, which will 
furnish power to their works located at Bridgeport, Conn. 
Large extensions to the present works are now under way. 
and the entire plant will be operated by polyphase mo- 
tors from the new power station. A 400-kw. Westinghouse 
turbine unit will be immediately installed to provide addi- 
tional power during the construction work. It will tem- 
porarily be installed in the present power house, and will 
operate under 200 pounds steam pressure and 28-inch 
vacuum without superheat. The unit will furnish three- 
phase current at 440 volts. The installation is in charge 
of Geo. Hooper, engineer, 11 Broadway, New York. 

The steam power plant of the St. Louis Exposition now 
being built by Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co. will be 
fitted with two large central condensing units, each consist- 
ing of a 40-inch elevated condenser capable of handling 96,- 
000 pounds of steam per hour. These condensers are be- 
ing built by Henry R. Worthington, New York, who will 
supply centrifugal pumps for handling the circulating wa- 
ter. They will also furnish the rotative dry vacuum pumps 
which will remove all air from the condenser system. The 
boiler feed pumps of this immense power plant .are like- 
wise of Worthington make. 


Bidder 31, 
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Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., October 18, 1903. 


While there are many rumors afloat concerning the Iron 
market, very few solid facts regarding it are obtainable. 
As the representative of an important and leading interest 
stated the case, they think it very foolish to publish the 
prices that they are giving to buyers, or to say more than 
that they are in the market to meet any prices that com- 
petition may make. This means, of course, that the market 
is a ragged one, and prices no longer respond to the curb 
that controlled them. There is a reason for this, and it is 
traceable to the disruption of the Southern association of 
furnace interests. This disruption was occasioned by the 
withdrawal of two or more of the prominent interests from 
the association, and, while it is impossible to secure the 
direct assertion, it is an open secret that the withdrawal 
was occasioned by bad faith on the part of one or more of 
the members when their interests came in conflict with the 
pledge that bound them. The association came into ex- 
istence between two and three years ago on “ the community 
of interest”? idea, and to secure a steady and stable range 
of prices. But it was not successful in securing all the in- 
terests as members. During the time since its organization 
harmony ruled as long as the demand was equal to or ex- 
ceeded the supply, for then there was market room for all 
around the board and space for more if desired. But there 
were times when slack business tempted to irregularities, 
resulting in some occasional friction, and charges made were 
labeled with the old Scotch verdict of “ Guilty, but not 
proven,” and filed away. When first formed the price of 
Iron was around $10, from which level it ascended to $12 
without a halt. At that price the members of the association 
tried to hold it, and the majority of them, in their efforts to 
do so, sold their full anticipated output for long months 
ahead. The action of the associated furnaces gave low 
prices to the buyers and secured also top prices to the in- 
dependent furnaces, for the demand carried values to ex- 
treme figures, and large sales at the low prices at this 
juncture taxed the capacity of the associated furnaces to de- 
liver. This really left the market to the independent fur- 
naces who could deliver their current sales. So that when 
the latter were selling around $18 and over, the former were 
taxed in efforts to deliver $12 Iron. The limit of values 
was changed as circumstances prompted, as well when it 
was declining as when it was advancing. But when it was 
advancing and when it was declining there were more or 
less rumors floating around of some weak brother yielding 
to temptation and plucking the golden apple of prices. 
Those who maintained their faith and adhered to their 
pledge gradually became very tired of holding the bag for 
their less punctillious brethren, and after various efforts suc- 
ceeded in securing indubitable proof against prominent mem- 
bers of the association. This proof was submitted at the 
last meeting of the association, and the most stringent resolu- 
tions were adopted providing against a repetition of the 
offense; but they were barely digested before accusations 
were freely made on evidence satisfactory to the interested 
parties, and the association was practically disrupted by the 
withdrawal of the complaining parties. Some of the mem- 
bers yet assert that it is not disrupted. It may not be for- 
mally, but practically it has ceased to exist. 

In giving the names of the interests that are credited 
with being members of the association, it must be under- 
stood that they are given on hearsay evidence. In this par- 
ticular case the hearsay evidence is pretty reliable. The 
members of the association, according to common report, 
were the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railway Company, the 
Sloss-Sheffield Iron & Steel Company, the Alabama Con- 
solidated Coal & Iron Company, the Republic Iron & Steel 
Company, the Trussville Furnace operated by Lacey-Buek 
Company, the Virginia Iron & Coal Company, the Chat- 
tanooga Furnace Company and the furnace at Rockwood, 
Tenn. 

As to what effect the disruption will have on prices, there 
is but one opinion, and that is that it won’t improve them. 
Up to the present time, it has injured values. Admissions 
are made of sales at $10.50 for No. 2 Foundry, and it can 
safely be said that that price would not be refused by any 
seller. Intimations come to yout correspondent of sales at 
lower figures; even to $10. While he cannot verify these 
reports there is an air of probability about them that ap- 
peals to his credulity. 

There is as yet no snap to the market and orders. though 
there may be some increase in number, show none in size. 
There is the same anxiety as to prompt shipments that has 
been noted in previous letters, and that is as yet a sine qua 
non to all business. The outlook does not encourage the 
piling up of Iron, and those who are loaded now will miss 
no opportunity of decreasing their stock piles. It is not 
meant to convey the idea that the market is demoralized, but 
it is in good shape for concessions, and offers good pickings 
for the experienced buyer. As an illustration, a buyer last 
week placed in person an order for Iron based on $11 for 
No. 2 Foundry. Afterward he was offered it freely by 
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others at basis of $10.50 for No. 2 Foundry, and his inyojcg 
was changed to meet the new price. 
As to the question of curtailment of production, tha: 


plan was suggested by the association, and 80 per cent, of 
the furnaces had agreed to adopt it. Now none of them cap 
tell you just how they stand on that. The presumption jg 
that “it don’t go;” and that each interest will, in that pe. 
spect, act as it sees fit. All that one can say with cer. 
tainty is that the disruption is an accomplished fact, ang 
there is very little prospect of any further attempt at oo. 


operation in the near future. 

If the furnaces would establish a central selling ag; ney 
and make their prices and sales through that medium alone 
there would be some prospect for the stability of values, ay, 
sales would be under control. As it is now, the question 
will be as to the survival of the fittest. 

There have been some transactions reported of late jp 
coal and mineral lands, and the establishment of other jp. 
dustries that will involve the investment of at least $1.000. 
000. The particulars are withheld until all the details are 
rounded up and documents completed and exchanged. 


(By Telegraph.) 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., October 20, 1903. 


ixport inquiry for Iron is reviving. Several cablegrams 
were received to-day from the Continent and Great Britain 
requesting firm offers with prompt shipments. Several sales 
have been concluded by districts east of us at prices that 
are withheld. We are so near export basis that little doubt 
exists as to placing very respectable tonnage in the very 
near future. Firm offers are now out on which sellers ex. 
pect some acceptances. To the domestic trade prices are 
openly made on basis of $10.50 and $10.25 for No. 2 Foun- 
dry, and there are reports of sales at $10, which no holder 
of Iron will admit making. Some interests report increased 
inquiry and say increasing tonnage is being booked. The 
revival of exports inquiry is received with much satisfaction, 
as it reopens an outlet for our Iron to markets that have long 
been sealed to us. 





New York. 


NEw York, October 21, 1903. 

Pig Iron.—The market is weaker, the urgency of sellers 
having become somewhat more pronounced. The volume of 
business is fair, but is made up of an aggregate of small 
sales for quick delivery. Restriction of output is devel- 
oping, the large Eastern furnace interests having generally 
assented. In reality furnaces are blowing out quite irre 
spective of any agreement which has not yet been entered 
into formally in the Eastern district. In the South the dis- 
ruption of the association precludes any concerted action. 
We quote, at tidewater: No. 1 X Foundry, $15.50 to $16; 
No. 2 X Foundry, $15 to $15.50, and Gray Forge, $14 to 
$14.50. Tennessee and Alabama brands are quoted on the 
basis of $14 to $14.50 for No. 2, New York. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The city of New York opens bids to 
day for about 1600 tons, mainly 16-inch, for the Brooklyn 
department of municipal water supply. This is the only 
business involving any considerable tonnage at present in 
sight. The demand for small lots keeps up remarkably, in 
view of the lateness of the season. As usual, this demand 
runs for small sizes mainly. Prices on carload lots of 6 to 
10 inch are $30 per gross ton, at tidewater, and 12-inch 
upward $29. 


Steel Rails.—There are reported sales by an. Hastert 
mill in the West, aggregating about 22,000 tons at private 
terms. Very little new business is coming up, either i0 
Canada or in Mexico, although some recent sales are [re 
ported in the latter country. The Lackawanna plant 4 
Buffalo has started on Rails. We quote Standard Rails at 
$28, at mill, while 25-lb. Rails are $29 to $30. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The most important struc 
tural business booked during the past week came from rail 
road companies. Three roads placed orders with the lead: 
ing interest aggregating about 6500 tons of bridge work. 4 
fair run of small orders is also reported. The shops of this 
company are not suffering for lack of work, but some of the 
independent companies are not so well supplied, and are 80 
liciting business quite actively. The condition of the local! 
building trades has improved but slightly. Quite a quantity 
of construction work, which had been held up for some time, 
on account of labor troubles, is now under way, but ne¥ 
projects are slow to develop. Building operations durinf 
this winter in this vicinity will undoubtedly be consider 
ably under the normal. Business in other branches is 00!J 
moderate, and mills are anxious to secure tonnage. Plate 
are firmly held. The Bar Iron situation has not improved 
and more mills are closing. Bar Iron prices show a Wide 
range, but mills making a good quality are not cheap s¢!!: 
ers. We quote, at tidewater, as follows: Beams, Channels 
and Zees, 1.75c. to 2c.; Angles, 1.75c. to 2c.; Tees, 1.4% 
to 2c.; Bulb Angles and Deck Beams, 1.90c. to 28% 
Sheared Steel Plates, in carload lots, are 1.78c. to 1.8%. 
for Tank, 2c. to 2.10c. for Flange, 2.10c. to 2.20c. for Me 
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rine and 2.25c. upward for Fire Box. Refined Bars are 
1.55¢. to 1.70c.; Soft Steel Bars, 1.70c. to 1.80c. 

Old Material.—Cast Scrap is still about the only class 
of Old Material moving in any appreciable quantity. Foun- 
dries are using a greater proportion of Scrap in their mix- 
tures, diminishing the purchase of Pig Iron as much as pos- 
sible. Relaying Rails are in very large supply, and although 
strenuous efforts are being made to effect sales, nothing of 
consequence in this line has transpired. Rolling mill stock 
is very quiet, as many mills are now idle. Quotations con- 
tinue nominal, with approximate figures as follows per 
gross ton, New York and vicinity: 


eet Be NS hin ius ecw wana mead es $17.50 to $18.00 
Old Steel Rails, long lengths......... 15.50 to 16.50 
Old Steel Rails, short pieces......... 13.00 to 1400 
Relaying Rails, heavy sections........ 20.00to 21.00 
COO e eT eee 15.00 to 16.00 
RO ee ere 19.00 to 20.00 
Se SOE OD BRU coc ics tence sence 18.00 to 18.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 14.00 to 15.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought Iron......... 15.00 to 16.00 
I BS ee ee 14.50 to 15.00 
Co. | serene 10.00 to 11.00 
CEES BMG BEOB 66.c cc icrcccenseene 7.00 to 8.00 
REE CS ike Gu wd ike BR ee eK es 5.50 to 6.00 
poo Ry eee ee 10.00 to 10.50 
ee Oi | er arer arte 12.00 to 13.00 
SETS Er Saints whe vars ereue eae Mita wee 7.50to 8.00 





Metal Market. 


New York, October 21, 1903. 


Pig Tin.—A slightly firmer feeling developed at the 
close of last week, induced by some stiffening of values in 
the London market, and the fact that spot metal was tem- 
porarily somewhat scarce. The consumptive demand, mean- 
while, showed no improvement, purchasers not being in- 
clined to anticipate their requirements. The arrival of the 
“Minneapolis” on Monday with 200 tons of Tin, and of 
other steamers with 250 tons more relieved the temporary 
scarcity of spot stock and prevented any upward move- 
ment of prices, which, at the close, ruled a shade below the 
figures of a week ago. The market closed quiet, with spot 
at 25.70c. to 26.10c.; October, 25.50c. to 25.65c.; Novem- 
ber, 25.35c. to 25.50c., and December, 25.35c. to 25.55¢e. The 
London market closed at £116 to £116 15s. The stronger 
market in London is attributed entirely to the higher prices 
for silver, through which the cost of importation of Tin has 
increased, the picul price not having declined so as to 
equalize the advance in exchange. Arrivals of Tin since 
October 1 have amounted to 2350 tons, with 2385 tons 
afloat. The total October arrivals at Atlantic ports are ex- 
pected to reach 4000 tons. 


Copper.—While the market continues extremely dull, a 
slightly firmer feeling was developed at the end of last 
week in Lake and Electrolytic. This was attributed partly 
to the higher prices of Copper stocks and partly to the im- 
pression that stocks of large consumers are beginning to run 
low and that they must come into the market before long 
to replenish. Casting Copper, on the other hand, is weak 
and lower. It is understood that high grade Casting has 
been sold in car lots at a price equivalent to 12\4c., New 
York. Holders are not pressing sales, and it would seem 
that stocks available for prompt shipment are not ex- 
cessive. We hear of one large Eastern consumer anxious to 
buy a carload of Lake, to be delivered at once, who could 
get no promise of delivery before early in November. Yet the 
market, as a whole, is in a far from satisfactory condition 
and is still unsettled, with a decided return to weakness at 
the close. Transactions were confined to small quantities. 
Some business was done for export, but at prices consid- 
erably under the ruling quotations, which are 13%c. for 
Lake, 13c. for Electrolytic and 125%c. for Casting. London 
cables were £54 15s. to £54 11s. 3d.; Best Selected, £69 5s., 
an advance of £1 over last week’s prices. It is generally 
admitted that our domestic consumption has fallen off as 
compared with a year ago. 


Pig Lead.—The market has continued quiet but firm, 
with spot supplies still scarce. Prices are unchanged. Spot 
Lead rules firm at 4.50c. The American Smelting & Re- 
fining Company continue to quote Desilverized at 4.40c. 
for 50-ton lots and 4.42%4c. for carload lots, New York de- 
livery, shipment within four weeks. London price at the 
close was £11 1s. 3d. St. Louis reports the market easier at 
4.25¢. to 4.274e. 

Spelter.—Although there is no urgency in the demand, 
the sharp scarcity of spot stock has caused a stiffening in 
price to 6c. Futures, however, are easier, November de- 
livery ruling at 5.55c. The London market has advanced to 
£20 10s. 

Antimony.—The market is weak, owing to a decline in 
London. Cookson’s is quoted at 7.25c., Hallett’s at 6.25c., 
and other grades at 5.75c. 

Nickel—Is without change, 40c. to 45c. being quoted 
for large lots, and 50c. to 60c. for smaller quantities. 

Quicksilver.— Business is fair at $47.50 for flasks of 
76% Ibs. London cables £8 10s. 
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Tin Plate.—Nothing of interest has developed in this 
market, which remains quiet and without change in prices. 
The American Tin Plate Company quote $3.80 per box of 
14 x 20 100-lb. Cokes, f.o.b. mill, equivalent to $3.99, New 
York. Welsh Plates have declined 3 pence to 11 shillings 
3 pence, f.o.b. Swansea. 

inet ceitat 

The Crucible Steel Company.—PitTssurGH, Pa., Oc- 
tober 21, 1903.—At conferences held in Pittsburgh on 
Tuesday, October 20, between officials of the Crucible Steel 
Company of America and several of the trust companies 
and banks, arrangements were made to finance the Clair- 
ton Steel Company. It is understood that about $5,000,- 
000 was raised to supply working capital and carry out 
the extensive improvements now under way and others 
that are contemplated at Clairton. While plans have not 
fully matured, it is probable that the Clairton Steel Com- 
pany will erect a Bessemer steel plant at Clairton, to con- 
tain two 10-ton vessels, also finishing mills for the rolling 
of sheet bars, plates, structural steel and other forms of 
finished material. The Clairton Steel Company will con- 
tinue as a subsidiary interest of the Crucible Steel Com- 
pany of America, and it is understood the financial affairs 
of both concerns are now in splendid shape. 


_ 


Clairton Blast Furnace Records.—-Some remarkable 
records for output are being made by the two blast fur- 
naces of the Clairton Steel Company at Clairton, Pa. For 
the 24 hours ending October 19, No. 2 stack turned out 
630 tons, and for the 24 hours ending October 20 the same 
stack made 528 tons of standard Bessemer iron. The fur- 
nace is 85 feet high and 21 feet in diameter, and such 
records are certainly very creditable. The stack uses 
about 100 per cent Mesaba ore. 


—__ 


The International Bank & Trust Company of America, 
having their principal place of business in the City of 
Mexico, with branches in New York, San Francisco and 
points throughout Mexico, closed their doors October 17 
in voluntary liquidation. This institution have adver- 
tised that they have a paid up gold capital of $1,850,000. 
They had been in existence for four years, formerly as the 
Mexican Trust Company, and had until recently enjoyed 
public confidence. The cause of the failure is said to be 
overlending. 

A Paris cablegram states that L. A. Fischer of the 
Bureau of Standard Weights and Measures at Washing- 
ton, has compared the American meter with the interna- 
tional standard, and has found it accurate. Mr. Fischer 
is investigating the systems of weights and measures of 
Europe, with the view of drawing up a report, on which 
Secretary Cortelyou of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor will make recommendations to Congress. 





At a meeting of the Republic Iron & Steel Company, 
held at Jersey City to-day, the following retiring directors 
were re-elected: G. Watson French, H. Rubens, J. F. Tay- 
ler, W. W. Thompson and C. H. Wacker. A report that 
John W. Gates would succeed Peter L. Kimberly could not 
be confirmed at the hour of going to press. 


The H. K. Porter Company of Pittsburgh, Pa., builders 
of light locomotives, will make extensive additions to their 
works. The company recently secured 244 acres adjoining 
their works from the American Bridge Company. A por- 
tion of the plant of the Keystone works of the latter 
company is being taken to the new works at Ambridge. 


James B. Jordan, formerly with the United States 
Steel Company of Everett, Mass., will be in the future 
the New England representative of the Penn Steel Cast- 
ing & Machine Company of Chester, Pa. 


No. 2 stack of the Carnegie Steel Company at the 
Ohio Works, Youngstown, Ohia, is being relined and will 
be put in operation as soon as repairs are completed. 


Hazleton Furnace of the Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany at Hazleton, Ohio, will be blown out this week and 
extensive repairs made to the stack. 
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Iron and Industrial Stocks. 

Che week has been marked by somewhat violent fluctu 
ations. ‘The shares of a number of industrials were again 
under heavy pressure on Wednesday afternoon of last week. 
Car & Foundry common fell to 18% and the preferred to 
6144, new low points, notwithstanding official denials that 
contracts were being canceled and a statement that the com- 
pany had earned in the first four months of the current year 
the full dividend for the year on the preferred stock. Loco- 
motive common declined to 1144 and the preferred to 70; 
Pressed Steel common 29, preferred 70; Republic common 
714, preferred 5414; Sloss-Sheflield common 221%; 'Tennessee 
2614. United States Steel stocks were fairly firm, closing 
at 12% for the common, 5814 for the preferred and 69%%4 for 
the new 5’s. An interesting sale was a block of $26,000 
United States Steel first mortgage 5’s at 100 and 100\. 
Shortly after the United States Steel Corporation were 
formed these bonds sold above 112, and sales at private con- 
tract are reported to have been made at 114. These are the 
bonds held by Andrew Carnegie and certain others of the 
Carnegie Steel Company interests, who received them in 
part payment for their Carnegie stock. The entire issue is 
$304,000,000. At Pittsburgh Crucible Steel preferred ad- 
vanced to 47. 

Although the general market was not particularly weak, 
liquidation continued in some of the industrials on Thurs- 
day, and new low records were made. Car & Foundry, 
common, sold down to 174, and the preferred to 6144; Lo- 
comotive, common, 10%; preferred, 6744; Pressed. Steel, 
common, 28; preferred, 67. Other stocks were not pressed 
for sale, but prices were advanced a fraction. At Pitts- 
burgh Crucible Steel stocks declined as a result of the state- 
ment issued by the officers of the company indicating the 
probable discontinuance for a time of the dividends on the 
preferred, for the purpose of financing the Clairton Steel 
Company. The preferred dropped to 38, as compared with 
45, the closing price on Wednesday, while the common sold 
down to 5. 

An abrupt and decidedly unexpected change for the bet- 
ter occurred in the market on Friday. Prices on industrial 
stocks, as well as on other stocks, were rapidly marked up, 
and indications were strong of a panic among the bears. 
American Car & Foundry common sold up to 20% and the 
preferred to 65%; Locomotive common 134, preferred 73; 
Colorado Fuel 2914; Pressed Steel common 31, preferred 71; 
Republic common 8%, preferred 57; Sloss-Sheffield common 
25; Tennessee 291%; United States Steel common 14, preferred 
617% and the new 5’s 71. The upward movement was as- 
cribed to a change in sentiment due to the belief that prac- 
tically all the bad news was out relative to the iron trade, 
and by the publication of a London cabiegram stating the 
Belfast shipbuilding firm of Harland & Wolff had con- 
tracted to purchase their total requirements of steel from 
the United States Steel Corporation for a period of five 
years, estimated to aggregate about 150,000 tons yearly, 
although this was not confirmed by the parties most inter- 
ested. Some of the industrials were not in line with the 
general market, but declined to some extent. Among these 
were Allis-Chalmers common, which sold down to 8, and 
American Stee] Foundries common, which sold down to 5. 

The improvement in the condition of the stock market 
continued on Saturday, and most prices closed on a higher 
level. American Car & Foundry common closed at 22, pre- 
ferred 68%; Locomotive common 13%, preferred 74; Colo- 
rado Fuel 30; Republic common 8%, preferred 58; Sloss- 
Sheffield common 2734; Tennessee 3014; United States Steel 
common 143, preferred 6254 and the new 5’s 715%. Pressed 
Steel common held its own at 31, but the preferred went 
slightly lower at 69%. Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke closed 
at 20%, which was a gain of 314 for the week. 

The improvement in prices was chilled on Monday by 
the collapse of two Baltimore trust companies which had 
been financing railroad projects, one in Mexico and the 
other in Virginia. Fear of the entanglement of other finan- 
cial institutions caused stocks to be sold freely and the 
industrials suffered. Car & Foundry, common, closed at 
1944; preferred, 65; Locomotive, common, 12%; preferred, 
72: Steel Foundries, common, 4144; Colorado, 29; Pressed 
Steel, common, 2914; preferred, 6914; Republic, common, 
8: preferred, 55%; Tennessee, 27%; Steel, common, 13; 
preferred, 59%; new 5’s, TOW. Jrucible ,preferred sold 
down to 31 and recovered to 34. Railway Spring pre- 
ferred was a marked exception to the general decline, ad- 
vancing to 75. 

The market recovered sharply on Tuesday, the fact hav- 
ing been demonstrated that the Baltimore failures were only 
of local importance. American Car & Foundry, common, 
closed at 21; preferred, 67144; Locomotive, common, 13%; 
preferred, 72144; Colorado, 31; Pressed Steel, common, 32; 
Steel Spring. preferred, 73144; Republic, common, 8%; pre- 
ferred, 5714; Tennessee, 29; Steel, common, 14; preferred, 
ex-dividend, 5914: new 5’s, 7144. In contrast with the gen- 
eral course of prices, Steel Foundries preferred declined to 
45 and Sloss-Sheffield, common, to 26. 

Prices were depressed on Wednesday morning by the 
news of the failure of the Federal National Bank of Pitts- 
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burgh, but speedily recovered. Last sales reported up to 
1.15 p.m., were as follows: Car & Foundry, common, 22%, 
preferred, 68; Locomotive, common, 14%, preferred, 74; 
Colorado, 30; Pressed Steel, common, 3134; Kepublic, pre- 
ferred, 57; Sloss-Sheffield, common, 26, preferred, 66; Ten 
nessee, 3014; Steel, common, 14144; preferred, 5914; new 5’s, 
71%. 

(he governors of the Stock Exchange on October 14 ap 
proved the application of the Lackawanna Steel Company to 
list $10,798,000 additional first mortgage 5 per cent. bonds, 
making the total amount listed to date $15,000,000. The 
statement of the company to the Stock Exchange contains 
the following: ‘“* The entire series of bonds is redeemable at 
the option of the company on April 1, 1906, or on any inter 
est day prior thereto, on 60 days’ previous notice, at 107% 
per cent. of par and accrued interest; and, if not so re- 
deemed, the holder may, at his option, on any day after April 
1, 1906, and not later than April 1, 1915, convert the princi- 
pal of any of the bonds held by him into an equal amount 
at par of stock of the company. ‘The capital stock of the 
company has been duly increased from $40,000,000 to $60,- 
000,000, to provide for such conversion if it shall be made. 
Of this total amount $19,971,400 has been issued, share for 
share, for stock of the Lackawanna Iron & Steel Company, 
$15,000,000 has been subscribed in cash, of which 60 per 
cent. has been paid and 40 per cent. is subject to two calls 
of 20 per cent. each on 60 days’ notice, one of which two re- 
maining installments of 20 per cent. each has been duly 
called to be paid on or before November 27, 1903; $5,000,- 
(0 is reserved for future issue, and $20,000,000 for pur- 
poses of conversion of these bonds.” 

The hearing of the application for the appointment of a 
receiver for the Susquehanna Iron & Steel Company has 
been postponed until October 24, on account of the serious 
illness of R. Y. Filbert, secretary and treasurer of the com- 
pany. 

At the meeting of the board held on October 14, the La 
Belle Iron Works were authorized to issue $2,000,000 6 per 
cent. 10-20 year gold bonds to provide working capital for 
the plant. ‘The plant has no bonded indebtedness at pres- 
ent, and represents an outlay of about $9,000,000. The 
present capital is $7,000,000, all of which is fully paid in. It 
is understood that most of the bonds have been already sub- 
seribed for. 


Dividends.—The Pittsburgh Coal Company of Pittsburgh 
have declared the regular quarterly dividend of 1°% per cent. 
on the preferred stock. It is stated that the company’s earn- 
ings are about $7,000,000 a year. 

The regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the 
preferred stock of the International Steam Pump Com- 
pany will be paid November 2. 

The regular semiannual dividend of 3% per cent. on the 
preferred stock of Henry R. Worthington, Incorporated, 
will be paid November 2. 


Allis-Chalmers Company have declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 1%4 per cent. on the preferred stock, payable 
November 2. Books close October 24, and reopen November 

The Buckeye Malleable Iron Company, Columbus, Ohio 
have declared the quarterly dividend of 2%4 per cent. 

United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company have 
declared the regular quarterly dividend of 1 per cent. on 
the preferred stock, payable December 1. 


-—————— > 


Governor Winfield T. Durbin of Indiana, in the pres- 
ence of many other public men, capitalists and citizens 
senerally, October 22, pressed the electric button that 
started the shovels and other excavating machinery for 
the ship canal from Indiana Harbor to East Chicago. 
The canal will be 3% miles long, 200 feet wide and nearly 
30 feet deep. It is to relieve the congested shipping fa- 
cilities of Chicago. It is to be ample enough in its size 
to permit vessels to travel by their own power, without 
the use of tugs. It will afford 7 miles of dock facilities. 


The International Fire Engine Company held a spe- 
cial meeting October 20, in Jersey City, and amended the 
by-laws and reduced the number of directors from 25 to 
11, and elected a new board. While the plan of reorgan- 
ization is designed to become effective October 29, Presi- 
dent Clarke said this period might be extended to give 
some delinquents an opportunity to agree. The Board 
of Directors as it now stands comprises the following: 
Benjamin P. Cheney, Silas Chapman, Jr., J. R. Clarke, 
Charles H. Fox, William H. Hall, Peter Murray, George 
L. Olney, C. Sidney Shepard, William 8S. Taylor, C. H. 
Horton and H. A. Hutchins. 


Officials of the American Bridge Company are inspect- 
ing the traveler at the Wabash Railroad Bridge, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., which broke Monday morning and caused the 
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death of ten men and the injury of five or six others. As 
yet the cause of the break of this traveler has not been 
ascertained. Very thorough investigation of the accident 
will be made and an official statement issued as to its 
cause as soon as possible. 





OBITUARY. 


R. H. HARMAN. 


Ralph H. Harman, one of the generation of pioneers 
who built up the business interests of Cleveland, died 
of pneumonia at his home in New York on October 13, 
aged 83 years. He was born in Pulaski, N. Y., in 1820, 
and went to Cleveland when only 19 years old. Very 
shortly after his arrival he became interested in the lake 
shipping business, and in connection with T. P. Handy 
formed the firm of Hinkley, Handy & Harman. This 
firm had a great deal to do with the founding and prog- 
ress of the merchant marine on the lakes.. In 1864 Mr. 
Harman entered into the iron business, forming the firm 
of Coe, Ely & Harman, a business which in later years 
became known as the Clevelana City Forge & Iron Com- 
pany. This was one of the earliest forges in Ohio. Mr. 
Harman was president of this company for 39 years, 
ever since their formation. 

Mr. Harman left Cleveland 30 years ago, and had 
lately lived in New York City. He retired from active 
business at the early age of 34 years, but always retained 
a keen interest in the manufacturing and business affairs 
ot Cleveland. He is survived by two children, R. A. 
Harman of Cleveland and Mrs. Charlotte H. Charpentier 
of New York. 

WILLIAM H. MAILER. 

William Henry Mailler, 81 years old, died in his coun- 
try home near New Brunswick, N. J., October 12, after 
a protracted illness. Mr. Mailler was born at Cornwall, 
N. Y., on February 4, 1823. He removed early in life to 
New York City, and for a half century maintained active 
business relations with Australia and New Zealand, be- 
ing among the earliest to engage in trade with those coun- 
tries. He was one of the oldest members of the New 
York Chamber of Commerce and of the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange. In 1852 Mr. Mailler established the firm 
of Mailler & Quereau, which still exists, with an office 
at 35 Stone street, New York. The Kangaroo line of 
sailing ships was established 52 years ago by this firm, 
it having maintained its individuality until within about 
a year, when with other lines it was merged in a 
new line. Welding Ring, who married one of Mr. Mail- 
ler’s daughters, is now and has long been the active man- 
ager of the business. 

NOTES. 

WILLIAM H. Eppy, one of the older machine tool man- 
ufacturers of Worcester, Mass., died at his home in that 
city on October 7, aged 72 years. He was a native of 
Taunton, Mass., and went to Worcester when a young 
man. He resided there until his death, always identified 
with the machine tool business. For 25 years, until his 
retirement two years ago, he was engaged in the manu- 
facture of planers and engine lathes, a specialty being a 
screw cutting lathe. For the past two years he occupied 
his time in perfecting a pulley turning lathe. He sold 
out his business to Ingraham & Wehinger, who continued 
the William H. Eddy Company until they bought the 
business of the N. A. Lombard Company, into which the 
Eddy Company was absorbed. 

JAMES JOHNSTON BrispiIn, for many years Eastern 
representative of the Midvale Steel Company, with of- 
fices at Boston, died at his home in Medford, Mass., on 
October 4. Mr. Brisbin was born in Bellefonte, Pa., and 
was 64 years old. He passed some of the younger years 
of his life at Canton, Ohio, where he edited a newspaper, 
and there began a friendship with President William 
McKinley, which lasted during the President’s lifetime. 

L. C. Branatt, for many years principal owner of the 
Bignall Foundry Company, Medina, N. Y., died at that 
place last week, aged 75 years. 

BENJAMIN F.. STEPHENS, a well-known hydraulic en- 
cineer and the inventor of a number of mechanical de 
vices, died on October 16, at his home in Flatbush, Brook- 


lyn, N. Y., at the age of 04 years. Mr. Stephens was 2 
graduate of the Brooklyn Po.ytechnic Institute and com- 
pleted his studies in Germany. He was the builder of a 
large number of city water plants and invented, among 
other appliances, a hand vise and a well digging appa- 
ratus, which are in extensive use. 

Louis WIiLcox, foreign representative of the Walter 
A. Wood Mowing & Reaping Machine Company, died sud- 
denly at Bennington, Vt., on Octoper 16, aged 32 years. 

ABRAHAM BAKER, a well-known manufacturer of edge 
tools, died on October 12 at his home in Strasburg, Va., 
aged 84 years. He was the father of James H. Baker, 
president of the Baker Mfg. Company of Strasburg. 

Pror. CHARLES E. GREENE, Dean of the Department of 
Engineering at the University of Michigan, died October 
14, of paralysis of the heart, at his home in Ann Arbor, 
».ich., aged 60 years. Professor Greene was a noted en- 
gineer, and his book on determining the strain in bridge 
building marked an era in that business and has been 
adopted as a text book. 





Labor News. 





An important ruling in favor of employers has just 
been made in the Gibson Circuit Court, Indiana, a con 
tracting builder recovering damages against a local union 
of the Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, by which 
he had been placed on the “ unfair” list. The union pick- 
eted his shops and did other things that annoyed the con- 
tractor and his men. Though the damage awarded by 
the jury was only $40, the ruling establishes the principle 
for which contractors have been contending. 


A recent press dispatch from New Orleans is interest 
ing as showing the extent to which strikes have spread. 
It is stated that with a settlement of a strike of coal 
wheelers New Orleans is now wholly free from strikes 
for the first time in a year. 


The union box makers and sawyers of the city of Bos- 
ton have been given a nine-hour day without decrease in 
wages, and in return have signed an agreement under 
which all disputes for the next 12 months will be sub- 
mitted to arbitration. 


The 5000 employees of the International Silver Com- 
pany have voted not to strike as a result of the refusal 
of the company to accede to their demands for a nine- 
hour day at the present ten-hour rate. The majority in 
favor of letting well enough alone was very large. This 
is the manufacturing jewelers’ and silversmiths’ very 
busy time of year, and some of the more radical of the 
labor leaders had hoped to persuade the workmen to take 
advantage of the rush of business to try to compel the 
manufacturers to give in to their demands. But the con- 
servative element among the employees achieved a signal 
victory. 


The strike of the Allentown, Pa., boiler makers is 
about at an end. Large numbers of the union men have 
voluntarily returned to work and have been given their 
old positions in the Allentown boiler works, the Heilman 
boiler works and by McDermott Bros. The former sched- 
ule of wages will be paid. Most of the works were 
operated full time despite the strike. 

John S. and Charles W. Glenn, leading contracting 
plasterers of Indianapolis, have begun suit in the Su- 
perior Court against the Co-operative Plasterers’ Inter- 
national Association, No. 46, Indianapolis, tor $20,000 
damages. They aver that the officers and members of 
the association have entered into « conspiracy to damage 
plaintiffs’ business by visiting and writing to contractors, 
architects and material men, telling them that if they 
did business with the Glenns the association would boy- 
cott them, and that they have attempted to get the 
Glenns’ employees to strike. Plaintiffs allege that the 
boycotts and strikes of their men have almost ruined 
their business. 
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in a multitude of instances in Hardware, in both the 
manufacturing and distributing branches. Many manu- 
facturers occupying a commanding place in the trade, 
with plants which are among the largest and most com- 
plete in the world, commenced operations on an exceed- 
ingly limited scale, and little by litle developed to their 
present position. In the same way many a jobbing house 
is the expansion of a successful retail business which 
in its early stages was of very limited extent. This 
growth in business is unquestionably the normal condi- 
tion in a country like ours, with its increasing popula- 
tion and wealth, and each merchant or manufacturer 
recognizes the obligation to have his business chronicle 
an advance from year to year. How much progress is 
thus made will, of course, depend in great measure on 
the ability, skill and energy of those in charge, as well 
as on the special conditions under which the business Is 
conducted. 

In the early years of a retail Hardware business it is 
natural for the merchant to look very largely to the job- 
ber for his supply of goods. The quantities in which he 
buys are not sufficient to make it advantageous for him 
to draw directly from the factories. Gradually, however, 
the growing retailer finds it feasible and desirable to 
establish direct relations with the manufacturers, and in 
many parts of the country, where the factories are not 
too remote, the retail merchants find themselves buying 
one line after another direct from the producers of the 
goods. One of the trials of the jobbing trade is un- 
questionably this tendency on the part of their enter- 
prising and successful customers to buy at first hands, 
just in proportion as they are enterprising and successful. 
In the same way one of the problems of the jobbing trade 
is to make it to the interest of the larger retailers to re- 
main with them as customers as long as possible. 


The following figures are of interest as illustrating 
the extent to which houses which must be ranked as 
retailers rather than jobbers are buying direct from 
manufacturers. These figures are based upon advices 
received in reply to an inquiry addressed to about 500 
merchants as to whether they purchase the goods in- 
dicated from the jobbers or from the manufacturers. 
While the merchants from whom this information has 
come are many of them among the larger and more en- 
terprising retailers, some of them are quite small houses 
whose purchases are made principally from the jobbers. 
In the following table the percentage given indicates the 
proportion of the merchants whose advices are sum- 
marized who purchase from the manufacturers the vari- 
ous goods named: 
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In connection with this constant movement toward 
rect dealings with manufacturers, the branching out 
retail merchants into jobbing trade, at first perhaps on 
very small scale, is very noticeable, and such enterpri 
ing merchants are certainly regarded by the manufa 
turers as exceedingly desirable customers. The manu 
facturers’ recognition of this fact and the excellent car 
taken of such trade has undoubtedly much to do in en 
couraging the tendency. 


Condition of Trade. 


Trade is characterized by conservatism on the part 





of both manufacturers and merchants. There is a dispo- 
sition to go slow and not take excessive chances on future 
business. Manufacturers, who are obliged to take the 
farthest look ahead in determining their policy, are can 
yassing the situation carefully. In many lines the de- 
mand keeps up so that their factories are well employed, 
but there are indications that the facilities which have 
been developed during the years of great prosperity are 
of such capacity as to turn out goods in excess of ordinary 
demand. There is thus something of curtailment in pro 
duction going on, bringing the operation of plants down 
to a more normal level. Jobbing houses are pursuing a 
similar policy. They are avoiding stocking up too heavily 
Retail merchants are less disposed to abandon the hope 
ful and enterprising policy which has for a long time been 
justified and are buying goods with a reasonable liberality, 
keeping their stocks, as a rule, up to a good working as- 
sortment. This is a natural condition, as most of them 
are surrounded by prosperity, and many of them in the 
midst of those whose ample crops at good prices should 
contribute not only to their individual well being but also 
to the well being of the country at large. The feeling is 
very strong among those who take a broad view of things 
that this factor should make for prosperity, notwithstand 
ing the prevailing unrest in consequence largely of finan 
cial disturbance and the revelations which affect so in 
juriously certain classes of securities. The present period 
of liquidation and decline in values of both securities and 
merchandise is regarded as wholesome, because in this 
Way a proper level is being reached and correction ap 
plied to the inflation, which if continued would be a seri 
ous menace to the trade. The prices of Hardware show 
but little change. The market remains on the whole 
quite steady, with weakness in spots and perhaps a gel 
eral slight relaxing in tone. It is a time evidently for 
each merchant carefully to study not only the general in 
dications of the market but the conditions which prevai! 
in his own field, and to be in a position to meet adequate 
ly the demand which is to be anticipated. If there are 
signs that trade is to be light from local causes, he wil! 
of course, recognize the wisdom of adapting his policy to 
such anticipated diminishing demand, but if he is sur 
rounded by prosperity, and there is a probability of cou 
tinued activity in business, with labor well employed and 
the farmers well to do, he should, with becoming enter- 
prise and energy, keep his establishment in good form (0 
meet the requirements of his constituents. Strikes and 
labor agitations are one of the disturbing factors, and 
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have done much to cultivate the spirit of distrust and un- 
rest which prevails. The fact that manufacturers are 
making renewed efforts to secure foreign markets prom- 
ises well for the speedy increase for our export trade. If 
there should be anything like a serious falling off in do- 
mestic business this would count much for the general 
welfare of the country. 


Chicago 
(By Telegraph.) 

Country Hardware merchants show their confidence 
in the future by buying briskly and taking advantage of 
any weakness in prices to anticipate their future require- 
ments. Many jobbers, however, are disposed to reduce 
their present stocks to the lowest possible point. This 
policy is criticised by others, who predict a rush to re- 
plenish depleted stocks about January 1 that will force 
prices on staple lines above their present figure. 
Wire and Wire Nails are active, and the propaganda in 
favor of the Cut Nail is bearing fruit in increased ton- 
nage in that line, mainly in the smaller sizes. It is cur- 
rently reported that a cut in price below the $2.15, Pitts- 
burgh, schedule in Cut Nails is playing a part in liberal 
orders for Cut Nails. All Hardware that enters into the 
construction of the home or that caters to the current 
needs of the householder is in active demand. Holiday 
goods are already making their appearance in show win- 
dows, and a healthy demand is becoming manifest. There 
is no improvement in the demand for the heavier mate- 
rials, dealers buying from hand to mouth, except where 
price inducements encourage the bolder ones to lay in 
stocks, 





NOTES ON PRICES. 

Wire Nails.—Specifications are being received by the 
mills in larger volume than was anticipated. New busi- 
ness is almost entirely for present requirements, of which 
there is a fair amount. The market is well maintained, 
but delivered prices from some mills do not always repre- 
sent full tariff rates. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 
10 days: 


PO CREE NO ca cetiadbaveennceueu stone eas $2.00 
See CUTE) DINE Fi cs csv bales odwae hedeewe em 2.05 
Retailers, less than carload lots. ..............00008 2.15 


New York.—Business continues about the same as for 
some time in the local market, on a firm market. Orders 
from territory tributary to this point indicate that mer- 
chants are carrying as light stocks as consistent with 
current demand. Quotations are as follows: Single 
carloads, $2.20; small lots from store, $2.25 to $2.30. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—Dealers prophesy that this 
month will be fully up to the average October record. 
Sales are being made at $2.15 to $2.20 in carload lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago, the inside price to jobbers and the outside 
to retailers. 

Pittsburgh.—Shipments of Wire Nails from the mills 
continue quite heavy, a great many orders being shipped 
to Northern points in order to have the advantage of low 
lake freights before navigation closes, which will be about 
November 15. Orders from other sections are fairly 
good, but mostly for small lots, the trade still showing a 
disposition to buy only for actual wants. The tone of 
the market is firm. We quote $2 in carloads to jobbers, 
$2.05 in carloads to retailers and $2.15 in small lots, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 
10 days. For galvanizing Nails 75 cents per keg is 
charged and for tinning Nails $1.50 per keg extra. 

Cut Nails.—The demand is largely restricted to car- 
loads and smaller quantities, and under these conditions 
is considered only fair. The market is generally well 
maintained, but in some instances shows a tendency to- 
ward weakness, which is reflected by irregularities in 
price. Quotations are as follows: $2.15, base, in carloads, 
and $2.20 in less than carloads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus 
freight in Tube Rate Book to point of destination; terms, 
60 days, less 2 per cent. off in 10 days. 

New York.—A fair demand exists in the local market, 
which is regarded as satisfactory under present condi- 
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tions. Quotations for carloads and less than carloads 
are as follows: Carloads on dock, $2.29; less than car- 
loads on dock, $2.33; small lots from store, $2.40. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—No open cut has been made 
in the regular schedule prices, but jobbers are said to be 
able to secure a somewhat better differential than is 
customary on large orders for immediate shipment. The 
weakening in the prices of Nail Plate is stated to be 
counterbalanced by the difficulty in securing nailers, even 
at the highest wage schedule. Sales are being made on 
the basis of $2.30 in carload lots and $2.35 for less than 
carload lots for Steel, Chicago. Iron Nails are quiet, but 
the supply is only moderate and sales are made at $2.45 
to $2.50 per keg from store. 

Pittsburgh.—We note a fair demand for Cut Nails, 
but the tone of the market is easier, and on carload or- 
ders a slight concession, about 5 cents a keg, in prices is 
being made. We quote: Steel Cut Nails, $2.15, base, in 
carloads and $2.20 in less than carloads; Iron Cut Nails, 
$2.25, base, in carloads and $2.30 in less than carloads, 
plus freight in Tube Rate Book to point of destination, 
60 days, less 2 per cent. off in 10 days. 

Barb Wire.—New orders are for comparatively smal! 
lots, but with specifications on contracts are of sufficient 
volume to keep a majority of the mills busy. Quotations 
are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. 


discount for cash in 10 days: 
Painted. Galv. 


By a | a: nr | $2.60 


ao: a eee 2.35 2.65 
Retailers, less than carload lots.......... 2.45 2.75 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—The leading producer ex- 
presses satisfaction at the present activity of the market 
and predicts an excellent winter’s business. Galvanized 
Wire is selling on the basis of $2.75 to $2.80 in carload 
lots, and Painted at $2.45 to $2.50, the outside price being 
to retailers. For small! lots 5 to 10 cents extra is charged. 
Staples in carload lots sell as follows: Plain, $2.30 to 
$2.35, and Galvanized, $2.70 to $2.75, the outside price 
being to retailers. 


Pittsburgh.—Shipments from the mills are fairly 
large, but orders are mostly for small lots, buyers pursu- 
ing the policy of placing orders frequently, rather than 
make contracts. We quote as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 
Painted, $2.30; Galvanized, $2.60, in carloads to jobbers; 
Painted, $2.35; Galvanized, $2.65, in carloads to retail- 
ers; Painted, $2.45; Galvanized, $2.75, in small lots to 
retailers. 

Smooth Fence Wire.—Few orders are being placed 
tor future shipment, and demand, while fair, is mostly for 
current requirements. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for 
cash in 10 days: 


eT CUNT d535 snr ba ear eutecaetwiaaseeaw $1.90 
Pe COMMUNI, es ico. ca ccndeeechaweeecemeaaneres 1.95 
BiG CO CRTs x.didce Kicccccannd comenaceescawand mee 


The above prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. The other 
numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the usual 
advances, as follows: 


6to9 10 11 12412413 14 15 16 
Annealed..... Base. $0.05 .10 .15 .25 .385 .45 .55 
Galvanized. . . $0.30 35 40 45 55 65 1.05 1.15 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—In line with all Wire 
products, Smooth Wire is in active demand, the bulk of 
the business being done in orders for prompt shipment, 
though some fairly large contracts for future delivery 
are being booked at current prices. The market remains 
steady in tone without change in prices, which are as 
follows: Nos. 6 to 9, $2.05 to $2.10 in carload lots on track, 
and $2.15 to $2.20 in less than carload lots from store; 
Galvanized, 30 cents extra for Nos. 6 to 14, and 60 cents 
extra for Nos. 15 and 16. 

Pittsburgh.—A fair amount of orders is being placed, 
but mostly in small lots. Specifications on contracts are 
coming in at a fairly satisfactory rate. We quote: Plain 
Wire, $1.90, base, for Nos. 6 to 9 in carloads to jobbers, 
$1.95 in carloads to retailers and $2.05 in small lots to 
retailers ; Galvanized, 30 cents extra for Nos. 6 to 14, and 
60 cents extra for Nos. 15 and 16. 
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The Advance in Rubber Goods.—All classes of Rub- 
her Goods of interest to the Hardware trade are now sub- 
ject to the advance in prices which had its inception 
at the beginning of 1903. Some leading manufacturers at 
that time announced to their customers the withdrawal 
of all quotations on Hose, Belting, Packing and such like 
goods, stating that future prices would have to be based 
upon an increased cost of all the principal raw materials 
used. Other firms announced a definite advance, on dif- 
ferent lines of their products, of 5 to 10 per cent. Gradu- 
ally all the manufacturers have fallen in line, so that 
to-day prices demanded for Rubber Goods generally are 
at least 10 per cent. higher than at this time last year, and 
a number of manufacturers keep standing an announce- 
ment that their prices are subject to change without 
notice. 

Russer Tires.—This advance has been the result of 
independent action of the manufacturers, instead of be- 
ing promoted by such organizations as exist in Great 
Britain and Germany, where, within a month, an advance 
of 10 per cent. on Rubber Goods has been made by the 
Rubber manufacturers’ associations. One exception is 
to be noted, however, in the case of Rubber Tires, on 
which an advance of 10 to 15 per cent. has been made 
under an agreement entered into lately by nine leading 
manufacturers, though the principal object of the agree- 
ment was to establish some sort of uniformity in the 
matter of guaranteeing Tires, especially for heavy vehi- 
cles. 

AUTOMOBILE TIRES.—The problem of producing a prac- 
tical Rubber Tire for automobiles, by the way, has been 
a hard one to solve, and much dissatisfaction has re- 
sulted thus far, particularly in regard to pneumatic Tires, 
which are called for more generally than the solid Tire. 
The agreement above referred to is expected to result in 
shifting to automobile makers and users some of the re- 
sponsibility in the matter of Tire service, whereas in 
the past the Rubber manufacturer has borne all the blame 
in the case of any Tire failures. In other words, in or- 
der to carry a manufacturer’s guarantee, an automobile 
Tire must now bear some specified relation in size to 
the weight of the load to be supported, besides which 
wheel rims of proper size and shape are insisted upon. 
The whole subject is of interest to that branch of the 
Hardware trade, already extensive, engaged in handling 
Carriage Makers’ Supplies. And not only are Carriage 
makers buying Rubber Tires from Hardwaremen, but the 
constant and growing demand for Tires for replacements 
is one which Hardware houses are often called upon to 
meet. Tire manufacturers insist that in many cases 
they have felt obliged to supply stock of a lower grade 
than their judgment approved, on account of Carriage 
makers demanding goods within a certain limit of price. 
But since the best Rubber Tire has serious limitations 
in the matter of durability, there is reason to believe 
that Carriage makers are learning that it is mistaken 
economy to equip their vehicles with cheap Tires, and 
this fact alone will tend toward both a higher standard 
of quality and corresponding prices for the Rubber man’s 
products. 

Hosk, BELTING AND PackiINnG.—The same problem has 
been experienced in regard to Hose, Belting and Pack- 
ing, with the result nowadays that the Rubber manufac- 
turer, as a rule, finds it much easier to maintain any 
given standard of prices than was true a dozen years 
ago. Meanwhile a very large number of persons have 
become educated with regard to Rubber Goods, so that 
the buyer of a Belt, for example, which does not disclose 
its quality by its appearance is now less inclined than 
formerly to buy at the lowest price the market affords. 
The results to be obtained from the Belt are also to be 
considered. Hence, a number of old and conservative 
Rubber manufacturers have found it possible to main- 
tain given standards of goods, and sell them at regulation 
rates, without regard to cheaper products in the market 
or the competition of the new factories that sometimes 
start up with no other idea of capturing trade than by 
cutting prices. 

PaRA RuBBER, which furnishes the standard by which 
Crude Rubber prices are measured, after having ranged 
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for some years in the neighborhood of $1 a pound in New 
York, for various reasons declined sharply in 1902, som« 
sales being made as low at 70 cents. Lower grades ot 
Rubber (Africans, and the like) followed in the matte: 
of price. During the latter months of that year, how 
ever, in view of the steadily increasing demand for Rub 
ber in all manufacturing countries, while production ot 
the raw material did not increase, prices began to advan 
rapidly—a tendency which has continued until now 
Within a month Para Rubber has been sold in New Yor! 
at the highest prices known for 20 years, business hay 
ing been done at $1.15 per pound or higher. This is an 
abnormal figure, however, and already some decline is 
to be noted, but with the world’s visible supplies lower 
than has been the case for a decade, manufacturers must 
be prepared to base their estimates on Rubber costing 
not less than $1, and probably more, for months to come. 

CoTTon Goops.—Not only is Crude Rubber high priced, 
but in making their contracts for Cotton Goods during the 
present month—the usual period for ordering their yearly 
requirements—the Rubber manufacturers have been com- 
pelled to pay largely more for Duck, which enters to so 
important an extent into Belting, Hose, Tires and some 
other leading lines of Rubber Goods. 

CULTIVATION OF RUBBER.—It is now conceded by those 
who are at all informed that the production of Rubber 
under cultivation is practicable, but as the establishment 
of plantations is a work requiring years, the chief source 
of Rubber continues to be the tropical forests, the exhaus- 
tion of which goes on continually. During the past year 
or two cultivated Rubber has begun to appear in the mar- 
kets, bringing such favorable prices as to have greatly en- 
couraged additional planting. There are now millions of 
young Rubber trees in plantations in Mexico, Ceylon and 
elsewhere, and the hope is entertained that before all the 
native sources are exhausted the new production will be 
ready to more than replace them. 


Heavy Hammers.—The manufacturers of Cast Steel 
Sledges and Hammers made a number of changes in the 
list prices on these goods, under date of October 1. The 
present prices are given below, and in a general way may 
be referred to as subject to a discount of 70 and 10 to 
75 per cent. on the light goods and 75 to 75 and 10 per 
cent. on the heavy goods: 


Per pound 
Drilling or Striking Hammers: 
pe EE Tee ee ee eee eee 50 cents. 
ae NEL, 0-63 aoa Gs whack 0 bho Sew cs ce oi ae 40 cents 
Hand Drilling Hammers: 


Under 3 pounds . .55 cents 


tS Fd Shs 2.0 Saw e Diks b Wied meee weet .50 cents 
Stone Sledges: 

PC Teer oe Ore re er eee 50 cents 

ee CS habs ee bakee eee taba kee bee 40 cents 
Napping Hammers: 

co a Tee TT eee Te eee Ce re 50 cents 

ee eo 5 ice, Pe a ae Re HOLE Re a 40 cents 
Stonecutters’ Hammers: 

NS Cia ida 56 dns 340d k RO eS pA 55 cents. 

Rs Lins 5 40Gb se de CAMs Re sciences Silfeeaban 50 cents. 
Stone Breaking Hammers: 

ee SP eee ee Oe TL re 40 cents 
Spalling Hammers: 

ge Se ee ee er ee eee eee 55 cents 

Se See eee Te ere eee ee 50 cents. 

eM os oes bso alee wg atk wie bie alie Wide ate eee 40 cents. 
B. S. Sledges: 

ee Se NN Ss i svislen hed ES eet ete e Ge 50 cents. 

ek 6 cick etna Vaimed a oncaw bods oleae 40 cents. 
B. 8. Hand Hammers: 

SE SE, a vinccuavousecnees bb wesc aua pana 50 cents. 

Pe NS Aei6 as bived cae ee 6eee ee Newnes eee 40 cents. 
Coal Sledges : 

Rees tne yok 40s DAS MR aed a KARA oe 40 cents. 
Hoop Sets: 

ee ee RS ise 6.50 Wow 84.0 's SARS Bw Sle ek bees we ee 40 cents. 


All Sledges 25 to 40 pounds, 3 cents per pound net above price 
of 5 pounds. 


All Sledges 40 pounds and above, 6 cents per pound net above 
price of 5 pounds. 

Cordage.—The demand for Rope is steady and of 
good volume for the season. The market shows consid- 
erable firmness. Quotations, on the basis of 7-16 inch 
diameter and larger, are as follows: Pure Manila, 11% 
to 12 cents; second grade Manila, about 14 cent per pound 
lower; Pure Sisal, 944 to 9% cents; Mixed Sisal, 8% to 
8% cents per pound. It is interesting to note the experi- 
ment being made of shipping Manila hemp from the 
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Philippines via the Pacific and overland to Chicago, in- 
stead of the usual route via the Suez Canal and New 
York. The shipment, which is expected to arrive soon, 
is said to be some 20,000 bales, or about 2500 tons. Should 
the experiment result in lower freight charges and a 
saving of time, it may encourage Rope making in the 
West. 


Building Papers.—-Tarred Roofing Felts and Sheath- 
ing Papers are unchanged in price, there having been lit- 
tle, if any, deviation in this respect for a period of sev- 
eral months. ‘The schedule prices of the manufacturers 
are maintained, and there is said to be no cutting of 
rates. On Rosin Sized Sheathing, however, there is a 
tendency to weakness, especially where large lots are 
being considered. Prices for New York and adjacent 
territory are as follows: Tarred Felt, Single-Ply, $35.50 
per ton in less than carloads, and $32.50 in carload lots: 
the Two and Three Ply, less than carloads, are 60 and 85 
cents per roll, respectively, carload lots being 55 and 78 
cents per roll. These prices include delivery at the ma- 
jority of Eastern points, although there are some ex- 
ceptions, according to inaccessibility of the places. Rosin 
Sized Sheathing is offered at $34 per ton, less than car- 
ioads, and $30 per ton in car lots. The price of this lat- 
ter Paper can doubtless be shaded somewhat by shrewd 
buyers, to the extent of, perhaps, $2 per ton. It may be 
said that business in the full line of Roofing Material is 
quiet, the principal reason being the strikes in the build- 
ing trades and resulting decrease in structures requiring 
roofs, &e. 

Glass.—A meeting of the official representatives of the 
two Window Glass workers’ organizations held a meeting 
last week. The purpose was the merging of the rival 
organizations into one, so as to take action as a body 
should the manufacturers make suggestions of reducing 
the wage scales, which have already been signed. The 
workmen were of the opinion that there would be no more 
Glass used if wages were reduced. It is understood the 
meeting resulted in the merging of the two organizations. 
If this proves to be so it should go a great way toward 
restoring the belief in a stable market for the next fire, 
unless the glass blowing machine becomes a competitor 
of the older method of making glass. It is reported that 
the Federation Window Glass Company will be continued, 
and that the plants will start no later than November 10. 
The Glass factories outside of the combines that are now 
in operation are said toa represent about 525 pots. The as- 
sortments of manufacturers’ and jobbers’ stocks are be- 
coming broken, and it would not be surprising if a num- 
ber of the factories started up next month. Glass is sell- 
ing at 90 and 20 per cent. discount for the first three 
brackets and at 90 and 25 per cent. discount for all 
other sizes, both single and double strength, from the list 
of December 16, 1902. Discounts from the list of October 
1, 1903, fluctuate from 90 and 10 to 90 and 15 per cent. 
for all sizes, both single and double strength, according 
to location. Some Western jobbers are quoting 90 and 25 
and 90 and 30 per cent. discount from the December 16, 
1902, list, subject to their contracts with manufacturers 
not being taken up on receipt of orders. 

Oils.—Linseed Oil.—The demand continues active for 
current requirements, both large and small buyers pur- 
chasing according to their immediate needs. It is believed 
among the trade that an attempt is being made by holders 
of seed to sustain a fictitious market, while the ideas of 
large buyers are for 30-cent Oil. While it may not reach 
this figure, a decline in price is anticipated by the time 
the bulk of the new crop of seed has been shipped to 
market. Quotations, according to quantity, are as follows: 
City Raw, 39 to 40 cents; out of-town Raw, 36 to 38 cents 
per gallon. 


Spirits Turpentine.—Very little activity is seen in 
the market for domestic demand, sales being confined ‘to 
jobbing lots. Quotations, according to quantity, are as 
follows: Oil barrels, 601%4 to 61 cents; machine barrels, 


61 to 61% cents per gallon. 
—o_ 


Chas. H. Peters is successor to Peters & Shollenberger 
in the Hardware; Stove and Sporting Goods business in 
Lanesboro, Iowa. 


DEATH OF ISAAC W. MORTON. 


SAAC W. MORTON, advisory director of the Simmons 
Hardware Company, director in the St. Louis Union 
Trust Company, member of the City Council and one of 
the best known business men of St. Louis, was found 
dead on the bed in his room at the Quivre Hunting and 
Fishing Club, 3% miles north of O’Fallon, Mo., Sunday 
evening, October 18, by a club attendant. A bullet wound 
through his head explained the cause of death. Mr. Mor- 
ton only returned to St. Louis Saturday, October 17, after 
a two months’ stay in the East, where he had hoped to 
benefit his health. He had been in ill health for seven 
or eight months. Friends who met him Saturday thought 
he was in much better condition than when he departed. 
Mr. Morton was born May 4, 1847, in Quincy, Ill. He 
was the son of Charles and Rebecca Morton (nee 
Wyman). Mr. Morton’s father died in 1851, and in 1856 
Mrs. Morton brought her son to St. Louis. His early edu- 
cation was received in the Wyman Institute, and later he 
took a partial collegiate course at Washington University, 
leaving that institution when 17 years of age to enter 
the employ of the Second National Bank as a collector. 





ISAAC W. MORTON 


Later he filled successfully the position of bookkeeper and 
teller in the same bank. 

In 1865 Mr. Morton entered the employ of Waters, 
Simmons & Co., later succeeded by E. C. Simmons & Co., 
and finally by the present concern, the Simmons Hard- 
ware Company, with which Mr. Morton was prominently 
connected, and was, at the time of his death, one of the 
advisory directors. When the firm of Waters, Simmons 
& Co. were succeeded in 1872 by E. C. Simmons & Co., Mr. 
Morton became one of the firm. His rise in the commer- 
cial world was rapid. He soon became vice-president of 
the company, and remained in that capacity until 1898, 
when both he and E. C. Simmons, the president, retired 
from active business to accept each the office of advisory 
director. 

Mr. Morton was closely identified throughout his life 
with educational work in St. Louis. He was one of the 
directors of the Washington University, was one term— 
from 1896 to 1897—president of the Mercantile Library 
Association, was a trustee of the Self Culture Society and 
had been prominently allied with the Ethical Society of 
St. Louis. Mr. Morton was elected to the City Council 
last April. He was also a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the World’s Fair and was chairman of the Art 
Committee of the Exposition Company. Mr. Morton was 
a member of many clubs, among which are the St. Louis 
Club, the University Club, the Noonday Club, the Coun- 
try Club, the Mercantile Club, the Commercial Club and 
the Round Table. 
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Mr. Morton was married June 19, 1877, to Miss Jean- 
ette Filley, daughter of O. D. Filley, at one time Mayor 
of St. Louis. Mrs. Morton and three daughters, Misses 
Alice, Helen and Jeanette survive him. 

Mr. Morton had an important part in shaping the pol- 
icy of the great house with which he was identified and 
building up its business. His breadth of view, conserva- 
tism, balanced judgment, absolute fairness, uncompro- 
mising integrity and exceptional ability, not only as a 
buyer but as an organizer and director, are qualities 
which contributed to his influence and success. His 
personal traits, including a rare kindliness and grace 
of manner, were such as to win friendship and affection 
as well as to command the respect of all with whom he 
had to do. The tributes which are paid to him by those 
who knew him well indicate the very exceptional manner 
in which he was regarded by those who were in closest 
daily contact with him. 

This appreciation is shown in the following tribute 
from one who knew him well: “In business circles Mr. 
Morton was a rare and striking personality, even among 
able and successful men. As a buyer he laid down those 
principles which have stood the test of time and circum- 
stances. All his actions and thoughts were founded upon 
enduring truths, ignoring entirely the accidents of time 
and place and of temporary expediency. His sense of 
justice entirely obliterated all selfish considerations. His 
far-sighted sagacity and unerring judgment were among 
his highest attributes. He earned and received the en- 
tire confidence of all sorts and conditions of men. His 
tact and discretion were only equaled by his rare control 
of himself. During his long and trying business life he 
was never known, even under the most aggravating cir- 
cumstances, to even utter an unkind work or to do a 
hasty action. He presented the rare spectacle of a man 
of the strictest sense of justice, yet drawing others to 
him by his abounding sympathy, his wise counsel and his 
great consideration. In private life he was a most genial 
companion and a delightful host. His entire thought 
was for the pleasure of others, and although reserved as 
regards his own affairs, he was the constant recipient 
of the confidence of all those who came in contact with 
him. He brought forth in every one with whom he 
mingled the feeling of esteem, implicit confidence and 
enduring love.” 

E. C. Simmons, founder, advisory director and former 
president of the house which bears his name, sent to the 
employees of the company the following tribute, which 
alludes feelingly to Mr. Morton’s personal qualities: 


Isaac W. Morton entered into rest Sunday, October 
18. My heart is torn and bleeding. If tears would avail 
this page would be watered. He was my brother—my 
friend—my companion—my business intimate. A nobler 
man I have never known. Those who lived and day by 
day worked by and with him, know as none others ever 
will the breadth, the hight, the depth, the generosity, 
the sympathy and charity embodied in him. He was one 
of the best of all God’s creations—a man who realized 
that he was here for the good he could put into the world 
and not for what he could get out of it; a sweet, strong, 
forceful and gentle nature; battling always for the right 
and with unlimited courage; possessed of a judgment 
almost invariably correct and a perseverance seldom 
equaled; loyal to his friends, generous to his foes. 
Enemies he had none; friends he counted by scores. 

No one who ever lived in St. Louis stood higher than 
he, and no man had a right to stand higher than he did. 
With deep reverence for all things high, broad and good, 
he detested sham in any form and was outspoken in an 
abhorrence of duplicity even in the slightest degree. He 
was alike to all, both rich and poor; as accessible to the 
humblest as to the highest. He loved to give, but gave 
with discernment and discretion, after carefully weigh- 
ing the merits of the case under considération. He was 
a most useful citizen—none more so in our midst; an 
affectionate husband and father; a man of quick percep- 
tion; extraordinarily clear sighted; of irreproachable in- 
tegrity and never satisfied energy. Never was there a 
truer or more loyal friend. 

During the nearly 39 years of my business association 
with him never has there passed between us an unkind 
word. His work in the interests of this company has 
been of incalculable benefit, and in his early days it may 
be truly said that he worked intemperately—absolutely 
neglecting himself and his own physical and mental con- 
dition, so self sacrificing was he in his devotion to this 
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business, and for the success of this company we are 
very largely indebted to his example and his work. 

We sit in the mourners’ bench ‘to-day in deepest grief 
and feel sure that those of you who knew him will fully 
sympathize and re-echo the sentiments nat we now 
express. 

The following resolution was passed at a meeting of 
the directors of the Simmons Hardware Company : 


In the untimely death of I. W. Morton the Simmons 
Hardware Company has lost not only one of the founders 
of its business but one who has always been among its 
chief supports. We feel that his death is not alone a 
business calamity, but a personal bereavement to every 
member of this Board of Directors. In business affairs 
he was endowed with far sighted sagacity and unerring 
judgment, and with the quick perception and decision 
necessary to success, he was the embodiment of upright- 
ness, even minded justice, unvarying courtesy, infinite 
patience and unselfish consideration for others. The im- 
press of his strong personality will always remain with 
his coworkers and associates, and the principles of in- 
tegrity, honor and charity, which he exemplified in his 
daily life, will always be with us not only as worthy of 
emulation, but as an influence for our future guidance. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Norvell- 
Shapleigh Hardware Company, held October 19, 1903, the 
following resolutions were adopted: 


In the death of Isaac W. Morton, advisory director of 
the Simmons Hardware Company, the city of St. Louis, 
the Hardware trade and society have suffered a great 
loss. In Mr. Morton we recognized a man of unusual 
ability, untiring energy and an absorbing determination 
to realize his high ideals. His absolute honesty of pur- 
pose, his clearly defined ideas of right and justice, his 
uniform courtesy, his ever ready hand of charity and 
helpfulness and his genial companionship were some of 
his attributes which have made him dear to all. It will 
be difficult to fill the place in our community made va- 
cant by his untimely death. As citizens and friends we 
mourn his loss and direct that this establishment be 
closed on the afternoon of the day of his funeral, and 
that this slight tribute to his memory be made of record 
in the minute books of this company. 





MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


HE MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARD ASSOCIA- 
TION, M. S. Mathevts, secretary, Boston Block, 
Minneapolis, is just sending out an interesting and im- 
portant budget of printed matter to every Hardwareman 
in the State. A leaflet announces that the articles of in- 
corporation of the Retail Hardware Dealers’ Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company of Minnesota having been amended 
to conform to an enabling act passed by the last legis- 
lature, the company are now prepared in addition to 
their previous business to write insurance on the resi- 
dences and household property of their members. The 
hope is expressed that they will avail themselves of this 
opportunity. Other matter refers to the Parcels Post 
bill, which will be brought forward again this winter in 
Congress by the parties who are interested in its passage, 
who will doubtless make a more determined effort than 
ever before to have the bill adopted by the national legis- 
lature. The association points out the dangerous charac- 
ter of the proposed bill so far as the interests of the 
retail merchant are concerned, and makes the point that 
it can only be defeated by united and persistent effort 
on the part of the trade. 
seronnieinaialaaicapiacicaiien 
J. H. BURKHOLDER of the Safety Door Hanger Com- 
pany, Ashland, Ohio, has been granted a broad patent 
on the Storm King Flexible Door Hanger. Nine claims 
were allowed by the patent authorities. With the secur- 
ing of this patent the company expect to be in a better 
position to meet the requirements of the trade and thus 
materially add to the volume of their sales. 


Alexander F. Meyer has disposed of his Hardware 
business in Hastings, Neb., to the J. H.. McGrath Hard- 
ware Company, who will continue in the wholesale and 
retail business in Shelf Hardware, Stoves and Tinware, 
Sporting Goods, Seeds, &c. An addition, 25 x 30 feet, has 
been completed, as well as a number of radical improve- 
ments made in the old premises, bringing them up to date 
in appearance and arrangement. 










































RETAIL DEALERS’ HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION OF TEXAS. 


HE sixth annual convention of the Retail Dealers’ 
Ilardware and Implement Association of Texas was 
held in Dallas on the 6th, 7th and Sth inst. The report 
of Secretary-Treasurer James G. Blaine with reference 
to the finances of the association was as follows: Balance 
on hand October 6, 1902, $225.27. Received since for 
membership fees and dues, $369, making a total amount 
to October 7, 1903, of $594.27. Expenditures were $561.40, 
leaving a balance of $32.87. 
President W. H. Richardson’s annual address was as 
follows: 
President Richardson’s Address. 


We meet again in annual council to look over the past 
year and lay our plans for the future. We will review 
the past and, profiting by its lessons, build better for the 
coming year. 

During the last winter and spring all the strength of 
the organization was called into play to get through the 
Legislature the repeal of the 


OCCUPATION TAX LAW. 


By united efforts we succeeded and had passed through 
both houses the bill repealing this obnoxious law, only, 
after all our labor, to have the Governor veto it. For 
over 30 years we have paid this infamous tax and suffered 
the unconstitutional infringement on the rights guaran- 
teed every citizen—equality in taxation. But we suc- 
ceeded in establishing the fact that an organization is 
the necessity of the hour. Not an organization of a few 
but of all the mercantile interests. In no other way 
could we have succeeded in doing what has never been 
accomplished in all these 30 odd years—in opening the 
eyes of the people to the injustice of this law and con- 
vincing the law makers that we were in earnest and would 
no longer bear the burdens of this relic of reconstruction. 

And while on this subject, never could there have been 
a better opportunity to demonstrate to each member the 

; VALUE OF AN ORGANIZATION. 


No individual could have accomplished this victory. Bar- 
ren though it was of present results, it is a victory. 
Another time it will not be nearly so hard, and the repeal 
of this law will be the more easily accomplished. 

You must not sit down and wait for these things to 
come, but get at them now and keep alive the fires already 
kindled. Keep this issue before the people all the time. 
The demagogue cannot stand the calcium light; turn it 
onhim. Bring before the consumer of Texas the necessity 
of this repeal, elect men who represent your interests, and 
victory will at last crown your efforts. No representative 
of the people can ignore the combined demands of the 
mercantile interests of Texas. We must be stronger, more 
aggressive. This fight has shown to those active in it 
how few friends the mercantile interests of Texas have 
in those representing the Government of Texas. You 
would be surprised to find how few there are to stand 
out in a manly way for right, and to pitch in on the mer- 
chant as a common enemy is a sweet morsel. Obsolete 
ideas you would have supposed dead and buried in the 
past are paraded in legislative halls, in high places and 
influential quarters. 

That the merchant himself has been the cause of plac- 
ing himself in this unenvious position you well know. 
His antipathy to politics has made him the scapegoat for 
the wily demagogue, until whenever it is necessary to 
raise revenue they jump on the merchant class and rob 
them with impunity. Therefore, if we would be success- 
ful we must more thoroughly organize, let it be known 
that we are in this fight to stay, and that those who are 
hot openly for us are against us, and self protection forces 
Us to seek those who will represent us. 

One of the worst things we are up against is the 

FREIGHT PROBLEM. 


On the one hand we have arrayed against us the combined 
Capital of identical interests represented by the brainest 
Meu, the best talent in their different lines in numbers 
_ influence. We can meet them in legislative halls and 
‘0 the representative branehes of the State and National 
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Government, backed by the people, our customers, the 
consumer, the party interested, and make a successful 
fight against this ever increasing burden. 

Realizing fully the responsibility resting upon us as 
retail merchants, the nearest to the consumer, we must 
stand forth in their defense, protecting the interests of 
the people. Otherwise the confidence of our customers 
will be withdrawn and we must step down and out as un- 
worthy the position we hold. I would at this point be 
thoroughly understood when I claim that we are the 
recognized business representatives of the people of our 
respective communities, and our contention is not all for 
sordid gain and self. Destroy the consumer by excessive 
burdens and you injure our business interests. When you 
take from him you weaken us. Therefore, in all our ac- 
tions remember that we speak for the people of Texas— 
the consumers, our customers. Backed by that mighty 
host we can successfully meet the issue presented, it all 
again resolving itself on the necessity for a stronger or- 


ganization. 
THE PEDDLING LAW, 


enacted after so much labor, is practically nullified. By 
evasion and the want of prosecution by local authorities 
the object sought in enacting the law is only partially 
successful. The act has stood the test, but the pie was 
too good, and the rich field too tempting to leave, so that 
in many points in the State the Buggy and Stove peddler 
is disposing of his goods unmolested. While the actual 
peddling has been stopped, they are putting out the goods 
through other devices. 

While the people will buy through catalogue houses 
and fake tramps it is hard to prevent them. The public 
lends itself as a party to this game of the sharps, and 
assists them in carrying on their illegitimate and robbing 
schemes. We may meet every day and resolve, and pro- 
test on paper, may write and talk, but all to no avail if 
we do not organize and protect the people and convince 
them that we are their best friends, and are standing up 
in their defense and protecting them from burdensome 
freight rates and legislative enactments of class distinc- 
tions. Until the merchants of Texas do this, and are 
backed by the unanimous opinion of the people, they will 
not succeed in doing away with the practice confront- 
ing us. 

The legitimate business of the country is getting to be 
unprofitable. 

HOW FEW MEN ARE MAKING MONEY IN THE HARDWARE 
TRADE 


commensurate with the capital and energy invested. 
There must be a cause. There was a time when the busi- 
ness paid. What is wrong? Are our methods faulty; 
are we not keeping apace with the times; and are we al- 
lowing ourselves to drift with the tide and not breast- 
ing it? Let us counsel together, build better our organiza- 
tion, have more frequent meetings, get together and see 
where the remedy lies. 

We are badly scattered. Texas is a large State; 
distance and time, expense and losses attendant on fre- 
quent meetings have deterred us heretofore. Dallas is a 
long way from Corpus Christi, and Quanah from Austin. 
How are we to succeed in this matter? We must be 
stronger; we must meet oftener; we must control the 
situation. We can do so; so let us counsel together while 
here and formulate some plan and press this to a success- 
ful issue. Many matters of importance hinge om our 
strength. 

WE NEED A MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


but first we must be strong enough to support one. A 
Hardware insurance company offers to take our risks 
providing we agree to write a hundred policies. I hope 
that our Insurance Committee will be able to properly 
present a feasible plan at this meeting. 
THE BRANCH HOUSE QUESTION 

is not yet settled. More or less complaint has been filed 
during the year, and I regret that the promises made to 
our delegates to the National Federation have not yet 
been carried: out. Otherwise I have no record of any 
abuses by the manufacturers. 

While some sections of the State have been prosperous 
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others have been sorely afflicted. The efforts of many of 
our best members have proven failures, owing to the 
failure in crops in 1901 and 1902 and the gradual spread 
of the boll weevil in cotton. The Legislature, to stimulate 
a remedy, offered a heavy reward for the destruction or 
prevention of boll weevil, but up to date nothing practical 
has been brought to light. I believe that the seriousness 
of the situation has so impressed itself upon the people 
that all classes are now aware of the danger surrounding 
us. Many sections of our State are nothing if not cotton 
producing sections. Destroy this production and they are 
ruined in a business way. Sor far the only relief that has 
been shown is the importation of early varieties from as 
far north as possible, early planting and thorough cultiva- 
tion. Acknowledging these conditions means a smaller 
crop of cotton planted. For sections where grain can be 
grown it will be planted and less risk taken than in cot- 
ton. This will mean a curtailment of business in all the 
cotton growing area—this being the money crop—hence 
a conservative course must be followed. I would suggest 


CAUTION IN PURCHASES 


and more attention to the class of credit sales; a change 
in the handling of implements from months’ time to par- 
tial payments and shorter time. The permanency of the 
present pests settles the question of a risk by seasons— 
it is a fact that the boll weevil is here regardless of sea- 
son. Therefore business methods must conform to the 
changed conditions. 

I would suggest more frequent meetings of the Execu- 
tive Committee, and that the expenses of the Executive 
Committee be paid out of the treasury, and that the 
individual members take more responsibility and help by 
active work to build up the association and increase its 
field for good work. 

I would recommend that at this meeting we select a 
central point to meet and a date for next year, and not 
have that date in the harvest time, or authorize the Ex- 
ecutive Committee to fix a date in conformity with the 
above. 

ENLISTING THE TRAVELING MAN’S AID. 


And I would recommend that you authorize your sec- 
retary to procure blank receipt books and cause to be 
printed thereon an authorization of the holder to solicit 
membership and receive and receipt for dues, and that 
these books be placed with all the traveling men who 
are friends of the association, that they may interest the 
retail dealer in our association during the meeting, and 
I would ask your co-operation in making it a success. 

Transportation and Freight Matters, 

The Transportation and Freight Committee were called 
on for a report, and through their chairman advised that 
they had no matters brought before them formally. The 
president, however, stated that an application was now 
pending before the Railroad Commission of Texas asking 
that body to reduce the rate on fourth-class commodities 
from 58 to 50 cents maximum in the State and to propor- 
tionately reduce the rate from the beginning at 10 miles. 
The president stated that he had indorsed the application 
and asked the association to second the indorsement, 
which it did. The argument made in favor of the reduc- 
tion was that there was only 2 cents between third and 
fourth class rates, and there should be a greater differ- 
ence, as most of the commodities taking fourth-class rates 
were heavy and not liable to damage. 

The president stated that he had also promised to 
have a committee at Austin when the hearing was set, 
and a telegram was sent to the commission asking them 
to name October 20 as the time of hearing. 

Another matter coming before the convention was the 
classification on Iron Pipe, Horseshoes and Nails. It was 
contended that all of these commodities, taking the same 
rate from the factories and iron centers in the East, they 
should be allowed to be shipped in mixed cars, or at least 
two of them allowed to be mixed, as Horseshoes and Nails 
and Pipe and Bar Iron. Mr. Schow, in speaking on the 
matter, stated that no one of these articles was more li- 
able to damage than the others and that having to ship 
in straight cars was working a hardship to the smaller 
dealers. He stated many dealers of the State could han- 
dle a car of Iron and Pipe mixed or a car of Nails and 
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Shoes mixed, but could not handle streight cars. ang 
were at a disadvantage as compared with the larger 
dealers. He suggested that the Freight Committees, jy 
co-operation with other bodies in the State, make an ef. 
fort to have this interstate rate changed so mixed car 
shipments could be made. After considerable debate th 
matter was referred to the Freight Committee for act! 


r 
Pil. 


Election of Officers. 

Mr. Richardson, who has been president of the asso- 
ciation since its inception, and Mr. Blaine, who has been 
secretary-treasurer for several terms, having declined rx 
election, the following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: 

PRESIDENT: S. L. Erwin, Honey Grove. 

FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT: W. M. Gunnell, Marlin 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT: J. D. Carroll, Quanah 

SECRETARY-TREASURER: J. W. McManus, Waxahachii 

In the absence of the new president, Mr. Richardsoi 
on motion, appointed the following Executive Committe 
W. A. Allen, Calvert; R. Q. Penick, Stamford: T. 1 
(lark, Ennis. 

Next Meeting. 

A suggestion having been made that the time of the 
annual meeting be changed to the spring or summer. as 
many of the dealers found it difficult to leave their busi 
ness in the fall, a motion was adopted that time and 
place of the next meeting be left for selection to the 
Executive Committee, who will hold a conference in 
January next. 

It was also determined, in view of the long and efficient 
service of Messrs. Richardson and Blaine, that their 
successors be authorized to purchase two fine gold-headet 
canes, to be presented to the late president and secre- 
tary-treasurer at as early a date as practicable, as a tes 
timony of the high regard and esteem in which both 
gentlemen are held by the association. 

On the evening of the 7th the delegates were hand 
somely entertained at the Windsor Hotel by the local 
jobbers’ association, about 350 persons being present 


COLONIAL FOUNDRY & MACHINERY 
COMPANY. 


HE COLONIAL FOUNDRY & MACHINERY COM 
PANY of Norwalk, Conn., have begun the manv- 
facture of a new Sectional Steam Heater for the Fred. I) 
Johnson Company of 30 East Twentieth street, New Yor 
Patterns are completed and the Heater is now in tle 
sand. The Colonial Company are themselves bringing out 
a new Hot Water and Steam Heater of the round type. 
The company are building a new amusement device to 
be known as the Twentieth Century Flier. This consists 
of a strong stanchion-like base, upon which rests on heavy) 
trunnion a heavy iron tube strongly braced. The long 
portion of the tube has at its farther end a double chair 
suspended on a trunnion working on roller bearings, * 
that the chairs will always maintain their vertical pos 
tion. On the opposite end of the tube are weights, whic! 
may easily be adjusted to balance the chairs full of pe 
ple, four in all. An exact balance having been obtained 
a quick shove of the foot by one or more of those in t!: 
chairs will cause the tube to describe the are of a circl 
with tube as the radius through a vertical plane. Wil: 
a 25-foot arm, such as that already built, the occupants 
of the chair swing through the air to the earth, 50 feet 
away, passing 25 feet above the pillar which constitutes 
the base. <A flier with 50-foot arm will be built by the 
Colonial Foundry & Machinery Company for the St. Louis 
Exposition. The company worked out the machine ft 
crude ideas of the inventor. 
a 

LUFKIN RULE CoMPANY, Saginaw, Mich., have rece! 
opened a new branch house at 48 Lime street, London. E 
C. The company have been represented in London [' 
some years, but not by a working staff of their ow! 
Fred. Buck, vice-president and general manager of ‘le 
Lufkin Rule Company, will be in charge of the London 
office for some months. He has secured the services of 
W. C. Bexfield, who will be the active representative 
throughout the country. 
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AMERICAN HARDWARE 
IN GERMAN MARKETS. 


BY OBSERVER IN HAMBURG. 


Hs character of the imports of American Hardware 
and Tools into the German market has changed 
iderably of late, and while the total quantity of im- 

‘ts may not have declined in value, 1 venture to say 
that not so many different lines are being imported as 

tofore. A few years ago nearly every American prod- 
t of quality in the Hardware line was salable and wel- 

e, Now the trade runs more to established special- 

and even these have to contend with strong Ger- 

ompetition, which readily takes hold of anything 
new which is not patented, and 
produces it at less cost, thus 
marketing it at a lower price. 
We cannot, therefore, strong 
iy enough recommend to manufacturers and inventors to 
look out for German patents simultaneously with their 
application for the American. A few examples will suf- 
fice to prove the importance of this statement. 

An American Lamp factory a few years ago brought 
out an Oil Heater with a burner, patented in the United 
States, which limited the hight of the wick, and there- 
fore made overheating, smoking, smell and explosion im- 
possible. They employed a very active agent in Europe 
who introduced the line with much difficulty, but as the 
result of his untiring efforts quite a business was done 
in the end. Unfortunately, the patented device had 
not been protected in Germany, and the result is that 
now that the German public has become accustomed to 
the use of Oil Heaters and a hundred thousand and more 
of them are sold annually, the bulk of same is made in 
Germany and with the same burner and wicking device. 
The American factory’s business is gone, and the agent’s 
work has been in vain. A high protective duty makes 
the import of the original American Heater quite diffi- 
cult and almost impossible. 

Great efforts are being made to float Alcohol Heaters 
in Germany, and although expensive quite a few of 
them are sold. Alcohol is largely made here from po- 

tato remnants, and is a product which abounds 
Alcohol in agrarian (agricultural) districts. The 
Heaters Agrarian party having great influence with 

the Government, have made various trials 
with Alcohol Heaters, Engines, Motors, &c., in the navy 
and in Government departments. This is also a move 
against the Standard Oil Company, who, in order to 
increase the sale of kerosene, have taken the sale of Oil 
Heaters into their own hands, a method which is not 
popular on this side. 

Among the lines of American Hardware which are 
sold in large quantities here are Meat and Food Chop- 
pers. The first and originally most popular system was 

the Enterprise Mfg. Company’s machines, 

Food and they were largely sold for many years 
Choppers and at good figures. A German works re 

solved to imitate these machines, and very 
soon succeeded in placing the imitations on the market 
at much reduced prices. The result was a long and 
costly patent lawsuit, which in the end was lost by the 
American firm, and the result is that to-day the Enter- 
prise system is made by a number of firms on this side 
and at figures which, considering duty and all, would 
‘eave little profit to an importer of the American goods. 

Besides this, the American manufacturers send their 
uachines over “ tinned,” while the Germans make theirs 
lp in fine enamel, white inside, red, blue, yellow on the 
outside and with nickel trimmings, &c. If it were possi- 
‘le to manufacture these styles in the United States the 
high duty on enameled and nickeled goods would make 
heir importation prohibitive. 

So American firms are bound to bring something that 
~ ore new and practical than what has been here be- 
“re, and also to look out for patent protection. Landers, 

Frary & vulark have recently intro- 
Patent Protection duced their Universal Food Chop- 

Necessary per by a special man, and with the 

expenditure of a good deal of ad- 
Apparently, however, this firm also 


German Enterprise 
and Aggressiveness 


rising money. 
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neglected to look for patent protection, and the result 
was a very good copy of the Chopper by a German manu- 
facturer of American specialties, and no doubt a corre 
sponding decline in the sales of the American machine. 

The Russell & Erwin Mfg. Company have tackled mat- 
ters in a little different way, and apparently with much 
success. They are marketing just at present their Rauss- 
win Food Chopper in Germany and throughout Europe. 
Before putting same in the hands of a well-known Ham- 
burg representative of American manufacturers they had 
their device patented in Germany, so that it cannot be 
imitated. Consequently it is a novelty for which no direct 
competition is feared for the present, and since their 
representative pushes the machine with unabated vigor 
it has taken the front rank of American imported Food 
Choppers. r 

Among tools imported in Germany Files take a lead- 
ing part. Three brands lead among the American makes. 

The Barnett Company’s and Nicholson’s are 

Files and about equal, with McCaffrey’s a good third. 

Saws Saws, as a rule, are too expensive to 

compete against the German makes, and the 

shapes are too different from those used on this side to 

become a large article of commerce. Nevertheless a good 

many of Disston’s make are sold. Of late Atkins and Si- 
monds have tried to establish themselves. 

Hack Saws abound and a good many cheap German 
makes make progress difficult for the American goods, 
although everybody knows that the latter are better in 
quality. Millers Falls Company’s Star brand are favor- 
ably known and kept in stock by many leading Hardware 
merchants and Tool dealers. The Sterling Blade 
comes in for a good deal of attention of late on account 
of a systematic effort to introduce it by practical demon- 
stration and for its quality. The Griffin Hack Saw 
Blade also has its friends, although soft back Hack Saw 
Blades are coming more and more into disfavor. 

The Tools and especially the Planes of the Stanley 
Rule & Level Company are practically without competi- 

tion on this side, although a firm of 

Planes, American importers have lately com- 
Braces, &c menced to copy same and have com- 

menced the manufacture on this side. 

Some of Starrett’s fine Tools are bought constantly. 
but the trade is not a very large one, partly for the 
reason that the German metric measurements differ from 
the American system. The Millers Falls Company are 
sending a good many special Braces and Breast Drills 
over here, which, owing to their fine finish, have hardly 
a rival in the German makes, which, at the same time, 
are well made and of good material. Braces as a rule 
cannot compete any more against the ordinary but low 
priced German makes, which answer the purpose. 

Horseshoes cannot be imported; the shapes are en- 
tirely different, and the material is lighter than those in 

use on this side. Should it be attempted 
Horseshoes, to make them in the United States of 
Nails, &c. equal weight to the domestic article, the 
duty on same would be prohibitive. 

Nails, Screws, Bolts, Wire and Barbed Wire at pres- 
ent can be produced much cheaper in Germany, and the 
market price for same is lower than in the United States 

Agricultural Tools are still a line offering many pos- 
sibilities. A large business could be done in Fork Tines 
through an active agent acquainted with the trade, pro- 

viding the American syndicate were pre- 
Agricultural pared, firstly, to make the Tines, and. 
Tools secondly, to meet and, if necessary, to 
fight the German syndicate. <A proper 
man on this side with the necessary power and backing 
could play a winning hand against a combination which 
is as autocratic as it is powerful in the absence of com- 
petition. The American syndicate ought to consider that 
the moment they can supply Fork Tines the handled 
Fork trade will come their way also. Dealers now are 
afraid to order American handled goods, frequently for 
fear they might in that event be left without Tines some 
day by the syndicate here. The Tines made on this side 
are cheap, but are by no means of a poor quality. 

Ice Cream Freezers are still a good article for import 

on this side, although a good deal of German make have 
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sprung up and the duty has been trebled for the finished 
Freezer. North Bros. Mfg. Company do the 
largest business with their Gem, Lightning 
and Blizzard brands, while the White 
Mountain Company have also made some 
headway of late. German importers have found out that 
they can pay the old rate of duty (M. 10 = $2.50 per 100 
kg. = 2212 Ibs.) instead of M. 30 ($7.50) if they bring in 
the tubs and the iron parts separately. Since the iron or 
metal parts can be made as cheaply on this side as in the 
United States, while the tubs must be imported, a trade 
has developed in finished and part finished cedar tubs 
and buckets for this purpose, and offers good chances. 

For a while American made Mouse Traps were quite 
in demand here. The Out of Sight Trap, for which a 
good deal of advertising was done, had quite a call, and 
the Red was also put forward to advantage. The Ger- 
mans tried for a long time to make a Trap equal 
to the American in quality and cheaper, but did 
not succeed. Whether they lacked the wood or 
the tools, or both, I do not know. Now they seem to 
have accomplished their purpose, for they are flooding 
the markets, home and domestic, with Traps looking very 
similar and to all intents and purposes in quality as 
good as the American goods. The price of these Traps is 
so low compared to the American that in my opinion the 
latter must cost as much freight nearly as the German 
Trap costs altogether. A lively fight and good exertion 
must be made if the Yankees want to hold—or, rather,, 
regain—the Trap market. 

Air Rifles come in for some attention, but I believe the 
entire importation is restricted to two 
makes, and the total business cannot be 


Ice Cream 
Freezers 


Traps 


Air Rifles, 


Hammers, very voluminous. 
Hatchets Hammers are too dear and the shapes 


are too different to be of any account as an 
article of import. 

Hatchets and Axes, especially for woodmen’s use, are 
imported a good deal in one or two shapes, and are ap- 
preciated for their quality. 

Lawn Mowers are imported largely. A few special 
brands like the Philadelphia and the Royal are the favor- 
ites. Some of the Stearns Mowers are also seen. German 
makes cost twice as much as the American, 
but are made much more substantial and dur- 
able for that. The trade in American Lawn 
Mowers would be even larger were it not for 
the lack of repair parts in the first place and the frequent 
changes in the patterns on the other hand. But for that 
evil the dealers would take hold twice as easily as they 
do now. 


Lawn 
Mowers 





TRADE ITEMS. 


Grores W. Downs has established himself at 114 
Liberty street, New York, as manufacturers’ agent and 
dealer in Wire Cloth, Wire Work and Wire Goods. Mr. 
Downs started with the New York branch of the Clinton 
Wire Cloth Company as a boy 11 years ago, and had 
worked his way up to assistant manager. He is 
representing several concerns making this class of goods 
and is in a position to take on a few additional lines 
kindred in character, but nonconflicting, such as manu- 
factured Wire Goods in the way of Kitchen, Household 
and House Furnishing Goods, which will be handled on a 
commission basis. 


THE corporate name of the Stollberg & Clapp Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio, has lately been changed to the Stoll- 
berg Hardware Company. The personnel of the manage- 
ment continues unchanged, but in order to properly care 
for the steady growth in their business the capital stock 
has been largely increased. Many improvements have 
been made in the establishment with increased facilities 
throughout, so that the company are now prepared to 
handle more satisfactorily than ever all business that 
may be intrusted to them. 


Harry A. inoRTON has just returned from an extended 
trip through Russia in the interest of the Norton Ball 
Bearing Jacks, manufactured by A. O. Norton, 286 Con- 
gress street, Boston, Mass. Mr. Norton reports having 
met with a good deal of success on his trip. 
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N.. TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AGRICULTURAL 

‘PLEMENT AND VEHICLE MANUFAC- 

: URERS. 

(iE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AGRICUL- 
| TURAL IMPLEMENT AND VEHICLE MANU 
fACTURERS are holding their tenth annual meeting 
this week in Cleveland, Ohio, the convention opening on 
Tuesday and closing on Thursday. This large and in- 
fluential organization embraces in its membership capi- 
tal estimated at $300,000,000, while the value of the 
anvual product is placed at $400,000,000. An army of 
150,000 men are given employment by the different manu- 
facturing concerns, and something like 8,000,000 tons of 
freight are received and shipped annually. Through the 
courtesy of the author we are permitted to give herewith 
the report of the Executive Committee, of which F. EB. 
Myers of F. BE. Myers & Bro., Ashland, Ohio, is chair- 
man. 

When I accepted the chairmanship of this committee 
at Minneapolis I expressed the hope that all the mem- 
bers would assist in every possible way to advance the 
interests of the association, promising my best efforts. 





IF. EK. MYERS. 


rhe consideration accorded the committee by all indi- 
cates a growing interest, and your committee is pleased 
to make the following report: 

We have had two meetings during the year, both be- 
ing well attended. The first was held in Chicago shortly 
after the Minneapolis convention, at which time ex- 
President Thomas and all the members were present. 
At this meeting the various standing committees were 
selected and appointed. 

The reports of these committees, which will be sub- 

ted for your consideration, will, we trust, be substan- 

evidence that the selections were effectual. The 
ancement of the interests of the association depends 
Very largly on the work of the committees. It is, there- 
lore, highly important to have a live, wideawake, hard 
rking organization. With this assured, success will be 
stantial. 

All matters referred to the committee have received 

eful attention and such action taken as seemed wise 

| proper. Many of our members overlook the many 
uous duties to be performed by its committees that 
general welfare of the association may be promoted. 

‘ records and bulletins indicate its scope and magni- 

e. The character of this work and the results accom- 

shed will certainly appeal to you as being decidedly 

terial to every member of the association. 


FREIGHT DEPARTMENT. 

The work and results accomplished by the Freight 
Department are, perhaps, of greater importance and real 
value to the individual members of the association than 
that performed by any otuer one committee. Frequent 
meetings were held during the year. The personnel of 
this committee is largely that of skilled traffic managers, 
whose experience means much in the securing of results. 
Think of the time given by them to this work day after 
day that could not be bought for thousands of dollars, and 
practically without cost to the association. The results 
secured in this department alone have been worth many 
times the cost of membership to every member of the 
association. 

Doubtless all will recall the recommendation of your 
former Freight Committee and the action of the Minne- 
apolis convention, authorizing the Uxecutive Committee 
t- employ a competent traffic manager, and to levy an 
assessment on the membership. This, and all other un- 
finished business referred to our committee, was fully 
and earnestly considered at our first meeting, which was 
especially true of the Freight Department. This was 
exceedingly difficult in the lignt of all the contingencies. 

So long as the association is not incorporated and 
unable to make a contract for a greater period than the 
life of a committee, it was difficult to secure a competent 
man, who would be willing to leave a good position for 
one year and take chances for another year, and who 
would be willing to devote his entire time and best 
efforts, and have the experience and prestige to secure 
results equal to the splendid woik of the committee we 
have been so fortunate as to retain. 

The employment of a traffic manager who would be 
more efficient than our present committee would neces- 
sitate the levying of an assessment on all the members. It 
was, therefore, decided by your committee to beg the 
services of the members comprising the committee, and 
at. the end of the year pay a substantial compliment to 
the chairman. 

The work of this committee has been of inestimable 
value, and we hope will be appreciated by all. We 
recommend further consideration of the propriety of 
incorporating the association and the employment of a 
permanent secretary and traffic manager. 

What we have said of the work of this committee is 
practically true of all, and due credit should be given 
for their faithful work, enthusiastic and cheerful man- 
ner throughout. 

NEW COMMITTEES. 


In defining our work at the first meeting of the com- 
mittee, your chairman recommended the establishing of 
two new comumnittees, the first that of Foreign Commerce, 
of which H. M. Kinney is chairman, and whose report 
will undoubtedly be interesting and valuable and should 
be heard by all. This is true of all other reports. 

The second, HKight-Hour Legislation. The propriety 
of establishing this committee was fully discussed, and 
the matter was finally referred to the Committee on State 
and National Legislation, which will no doubt refer to 
same. 

PERMANENT SECRETARY. - 

The appointment of a secretary for the association 
was left with the Executive Committee. At the first 
meeting we employed F. BD. Lukens and renewed the lease 
on room, No. 1536 Monadnock Block, Chicago, for the re- 
mainder of the year. We also provided the services of 
a stenographer for our secretary. This provides the asso- 
ciation with its own suite of offices, where the members 
‘an go and transact business, and gives the association a 
home. 

The issuing of a monthly bulletin, which we recom- 
mended, incurred considerable extra expense and also a 
great deal of additional work for the secretary. 

The employment of a secretary who will devote his 
entire time to the association, issue the monthly builetin, 
look after the membership, &c., should be seriously con- 
sidered. 

DEALERS’ CONVENTIONS AND FEDERATIONS. 


At the first meeting in Chicago representatives were 
appointed to attend retail dealers’ conventions and federa- 
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tions and confer with them on matters of mutual interest. 
Ex-President Thomas is chairman of the Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation Committee, and will make a full report. The 
importance of attending and encouraging all dealers’ as- 
sociations and the mutual interest that should exist will 
appeal to every member and will have additional recom- 
mendations. 
ATTORNEYS. 

The employment of attorneys that could be consulted 
concerning legal matters of interest to the members was 
left with the Executive Committee, and by them to a sub- 
committee, composed of Mr. Staver, Mr. Deering and 
myself, who, following the instructions of the Executive 
Committee, employed Bulkley, Gray & More of Chicago 
for the remainder of the year. They have been consuited 
fully and freely by many members, and their services 
have been very valuable and satisfactory. 

SECOND MEETING. 

At the second meeting, which was also held in Chi- 
cago, there were present ex-President Thomas and the 
chairman of the Freight Committee, A. G. Huckin, at 
which time the reports of the chairmen of the various 
committees were fully considered, and numerous matters 
occurring during the year, together with Convention mat- 
ters, were fully discussed. 

The report of the Cleveland Entertainment Commit- 
tee, consisting of Mr. Avery and Mr. Baxter; tbe reports 
of the special committees, the secretary and treasurer’s 
reports, and all other unfinished business were fully can- 
vassed, as outlined in the last Bulletin. 

Mr. Avery and Mr. Baxter of the Cleveland Entertain- 
ment Committee being present, related fully what had 
been done, and their report of plans for entertainment 
was unanimously adopted. 

AMENDMENT TO BY-LAWS. 


At this meeting the following amendment to the By- 
Laws was authorized to be presented for adoption by this 
convention. 

ARTICLE III. 
SECTION I. 


Each incorporated company having an authorized 
capital stock of less than $50,000, and each individual 
manufacturer, or firm not a corporation, having a capital 
of less than $50,000, shall, upon becoming a member, pay 
to the Association a membership fee of $5. 

Each incorporation having an authorized capital stock 
of $50,000, or more, and not exceeding $200,000, and each 
individual manufacturer or firm, not incorporated, hav- 
ing a capital of $50,000 or more, shall, upon becoming a 
member, pay to the Association a membership fee of $10. 

Each incorporated company having an authorized 
capital stock of more than $200,000, and not exceeding 
$1,000,000, shall, upon becoming a member, pay to the 
Association a membership fee of $15; and each incorpo- 
rated company having an authorized capital stock exceed- 
ing $1,000,000 shall, upon becoming a member, pay to the 
Association a membership fee of $20. 

The above amendment only changes the amount to be 
paid by corporations, firms and individuals having a capi- 
tal of less than $50,000. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


Referring again to the Committee on Foreign Com- 
merce, it is the judgment of your committee that great 
care should be exercised in our home trade papers, which 
are also circulated in foreign lands, relative to price prob- 
abilities. It is a matter of regret that some of our jour- 
nals contained articles indicating a pronounced reduction 
all along the line without making comparisons, which has 
encouraged buyers to the extent of demanding reductions, 
and in support of their contention they mail back clip- 
pings from our journals. . 

In the main our trade papers of late have been very 
considerate. The articles referred to disturbed our home 
travelers to the extent of receiving several letters, re- 
questing that the matter be considered by the committee, 
thus justifying this reference. 

It is the judgment of your committee that articles 
of this nature should be supported by comparisons for 
several years in justification of an advance or reduction 
in prices. 

ASSOCIATION FINANCES. 

Notwithstanding the appropriation of $500 for the 
adjustment of the Kansas Bush Law, authorized by the 
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executive, and the action of the Minneapolis convent 
pledging a free subscription for a trade journal, ager, 
gating about $500, and additional expenses incurred 
the freight department, the issuing of the Bulletin, . 
and the resolution passed at our last meeting, provid 
for a special assessment in case it was required, as ° 
be seen by the treasurer’s report, we have a good bala 
on the right side and the association is financially solid 


MEMBERSHIP. 


During the year we have lost some members, but, 
the other hand, by the persistent efforts of the Mem! 
ship Committee, we have added new ones; so that \ 
have reason to congratulate ourselves on the good sho\ 
ing made in this particular. A competitive organizati 
has been very active in personally soliciting substantia|\, 
all manufacturers. The membership fee in this parti: 
lar organization is such as to enable them to increas. 
expenses in many ways and secure results that our f 
would not justify. The vast amount of good received 
by the membersuip in this association, considering tl: 
small cost, is verified by all who attend the conventions 
and take time to consider its advantages. 


FOREIGN CORPORATION LAWS. 


The committee is» pleased to report that it has not 
been called upon to intervene in behalf of our’members 
to any great extent in matters growing out of their non 
compliance with foreign corporation laws, but we regret 
to state that the question of just what constitutes inter 
state commerce is still one of doubt, and one upon which 
tue best attorneys disagree. Because of this question and 
others that might arise we have requested our attorneys, 
Bulkley, Gray & Moore, to be present at the convention. 
‘luis is a subject that, in the judgment of the commit 
tee, should be thoroughly discussed at one of our sessions. 
The correspondence on this subject has been very heavy, 


and we bespeak careful consideration and general dis 
cussion. 


COMMITTEE MATTERS. 


Committee matters have been discussed during the 
year, in addition to the two meetings of the Executive 
Committee, and other business given attention by cor 
respondence, which has been extremely heavy. The com 
mittee has tried to give all business prompt attention. 
All the committees have done their duty, and it is be 
lieved that all matters have been promptly looked after 
and have had proper considerauon. Some of the difficult 
and perplexing problems have required our combined 
efforts, and our aim has been to avoid liabilities and 
contingencies, with the hope that the affairs of the asso- 
ciation may be turned over to our successors in a satis 
factory condition. 


RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 


This subject, in the judgment of your committee, is one 
of vital importance to the association. Several recent 
trips into Canada, during one of which your chairman 
was present at a Commerce Convention at Montreal, 
where he met representatives of nearly every province 
under the flag of the Dominion, and a subsequent visit 
at the Toronto Exposition, thoroughly convinced him that 
the manufacturers of Agricultural Implements and Ve 
hicles did not fully comprehend the vastness of that 
country, the thrift of its people, and the importance of 
attending our conventions and taking an active part to 
secure improved conditions and greater interest in th 
legislation that is being enacted on the other side. Farm 
ers are emigrating there from the United States by thou 
sands and want our Implements. Recent laws compel us 
to manufacture there or forfeit our patents. Canadian 
manufacturers attend our conventions and profit by ou 
methods. What are we doing in that direction? You 
committee earnestly recommends some action that wil 
familiarize our members with present and possible futur: 
conditions. 

GOODS FOR EXPORT. 


It is the judgment of your committee that the resolu 
tions submitted by its chairman at the National Manu 
facturers’ Convention at Detroit, to the effect that grea 
care should be exercised in the manufacture and packing 
of goods for export, should be considered. These resolu 
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tions were carried unanimously and were commented 

n by President Search. 

It is to be regretted that some manufacturers have 

d very poor material; others have been decidedly 

ck in workmanship and finish, while others have not 
shipped what they sold, and sold and shipped what they 
knew was faulty in construction and adaptation or out 

f date. This will not do and must be corrected, if we 
expect to secure cash on delivery or rendering of bill of 
lading and extend our foreign demand. 

My personal observation in foreign countries has con- 
vinced me that we must supply what a buyer who pays 
cash has a reason to expect and the goods packed as they 
want them when in competition with Germany, England, 
&e. We Yankees, as they call us, must be reasonably con- 
sistent and willing to admit that our methods are not 
always such as should be imposed upon every country we 
enter. They want our goods, and:if we make and ship 
them right, with the well-known skill of our artisans, we 
can compete with any nation in the world and practically 
without protection. 


EIGHT-HOUR LEGISLATION. 


This brings to mind, and I venture to draw your at- 
tention to the recommendation in my docket at our first 
meeting with reference to eight hour legislation, the 
advisability of creating a new committee. After full dis- 
cussion the matter was referred to the Committee on 
State and National Legislation, who will undoubtedly 
refer to the subject. 


DEALERS’ FEDERATIONS. 


Our membership stands for the manufacturing of a 
large part of the world’s requirements in implements and 
vehicles, and the marketing of this product is of mani- 
fest importance. We recommend every assistance that 
can be given dealers’ associations, not only in the matter 
of uniform prices, goods of even construction, proven 
adaptation, but also in the marketing of them at a profit. 
Better business methods should be encouraged and deal- 
ers enlightened along these lines. It is a matter of re 
gret that many dealers are not successful, and very 
largely because of slack methods in the matter of credits, 
our failure to afford protection in the matter of terri- 
tory, selling only to legitimate dealers, and failure to 
maintain uniform prices throughout the year. 


DEATHS. 


In the dispensation of Divine Providence, death, with 
all its silent mystery and undisclosed future, has come 
into our midst and claimed its own, and taken from our 
inembership the following members: 

1902. 

October 27, Charles K. Rodgers, president Mast, Foos 
« Co., Springfield, Ohio. 

November 2, John R. Poyser, vice-president Bucher & 
Gibbs Plow Company, Canton, Ohio. 

December 29, Thos. E. C. Brinley, president Brinley- 
Hardy Plow Company, Louisville, Ky. 


1903. 


January 20, Capt. Henry P. Deuscher, president H. P. 
Deuscher Company, Hamilton, Ohio. ° 
January 27, J. H. Brookover, secretary Dain Mfg. 
‘ompany, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
March 3, W. B. Harrison, vice-president Hoover & 
\llison Company, Xenia, Ohio. 
March 10, C. C. Kirkpatrick, vice-president P. P. Mast 
< Co., Springfield, Ohio. 
April 19, Geo. W. Bement, secretary-treasurer EB. Be- 
ent’s Sons, Lansing, Mich. 
April 25, Thomas Snow, president Challenge Wind- 
ll Company, Batavia, III. 
May 22, L. C. Evans, president A. C. Evans Mfg. Com- 
any, Springfield, Ohio. 
May 27, D. M. Seckler, president D. M. Seckler Car- 
age Company, Moline, III. 
July 25, E. K. Hayes, vice-president and manager 
layes Pump & Planter Company, Galva, III. 
August 8, Geo. W. Culver, president Sandwich Mfg. 
ompany, Sandwich, III. 
September 29, Lourde J. S. Greene, sales manager Red 
icket Mfg. Company, Davenport, Iowa. 
October 5, W. H. Seymour, Brockport, N. Y. 


MEMORIAL. 


We recommend that ‘a committee be appointed by the 
resident, to prepare and report a suitable memorial to 
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be sent to the families of the deceased members. We 
consider recommendation worthy of final action, and rec- 
ommend that the president at once appoint a Committee 
on Resolutions, who shall prepare suitable resolutions and 
report them back to the convention. 

In conclusion, we express the hope that our tenth 
annual convention may be the largest and best in our 
history, and one that will go down into history and long 


‘be remembered for the way all matters received atten- 


tion and serious, harmonious consideration. The manu- 
facturer who has the ability to invent, build factories and 
install machinery should have the ability to market his 
product at a profit. It is the judgment of your committee 
that in convention assembled is the proper time, at the 
expense of practically everything else, to become inter- 
ested for our mutual advantage, which we heartily recom- 
mend. 


CONSULAR REPORTS 
ON FOREIGN TRADE. 


Transvaal. 

HE imports into the Transvaal for the first five months 
of 1908 aggregated $47,508,554, a striking feature 
of which is that the excess over the corresponding period 
of 1902 is $30,582,641. For the purpose of informing 
American manufacturers as to the kinds of goods now 
entering that country a list of leading articles is pub- 
lished with values in round figures, some of those of 
particular interest to our readers being here reproduced*® 

as follows: 


Agricultural Implements... ... 2.2 ccccccccccnccecs $400,000 
PRI: canta hin kee et cans Hecwene@ga ene daa 1,610,000 
ER ER eT Ee EE Te 1,995,000 
Iron and Steel (Fencing Ware and Galvanized and 

Corrugated Iron, chiefly) ...........ccceccccces 1,830,000 
Leather DEGRMPACTRTOR. 6 ooo c ccc ccsctccccvosccces 515,000 
Machinery, Agricultural, Electrical, Manufacturing, 

&e., but chiefly Miming............ceeeeeeeeees 5,100,000 
a a os iis Kak hho o aRGENS Sc ceee ccadedusnees 135,000 
Vehicles (Carts, Carriages, Wagons, Bicycles, Wheel- 

WOES WED oa cc cdc eds i ciecnceatecedenawus 1.465,000 
Wood, rough and prepared..........cceeecceecves 2,775,000 

Russia, 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY.—A sharp competitive con- 
test in the sale of Agricultural Machinery has broken 
out in Russia. America was once supreme in that mar- 
ket, but the business is now divided and Russia is mak- 
ing great efforts to emancipate herself from foreign 
Agricultural Machines. 

Japan. 


LaBor.—The low price of labor in Japan precludes the 
use of labor saving machinery, except to a limited ex- 
tent. The equivalent of 25 cents per day would be high 
for a day’s labor of a Japanese anywhere except in the 
treaty ports, where contact with foreign standards has 
somewhat affected the wage base. 

AGRICULTURAL TooLs.—Few modern Agricultural Im- 
plements are used, the preparation of ground, cultivation 
and harvesting even with cereals being accomplished 
mainly with hand implements. It is suggested that some- 
thing could be done with the smaller tools, as Rakes, 
Spades, Shovels, Scoops, together with Plows, Fanning 
Mills, Potato Diggers, and the simpler machines. In this 
connection it may be said there were 17,516,000 bushels 
of potatoes exported from Japan last year. Among the 
dealers likely to be interested in such business are: F. 
W. Horne, 70 Yamashita Cho, Yokohama; the American 
Trading Company, 28 Settlement, Yokohama; Andrews 
& George, 242 Yamashita Cho, Yokohama, and W. S. 
Stone, 77 Yamashita Cho, Yokohama. 


Spain. 

AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.—The Spanish Govern- 
ment has an experiment station, 3 miles from the center 
of Madrid, in which is situated the Instituto Agricola de 
Alfonso XIII, attended by about 200 students. Among 
its equipment are two Deering Harvesters and one Sower 
of the same make. All the other Implements, &c., in its 
possession, with the exception of two German Fertilizers 
and one or two French Plows, come from England. It 
is said by the American Vice-Consul, H. H. Hallet, at 
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Madrid, that if American Plows, Planters, Cultivators, 
Rakes, Forks, &c., could work their way into this ex- 
perimental station, it would be a good advertisement, for 
the students at the Institute, who are taught practical 
farming and who are, almost without exception, the sons 
of wealthy landowners, who return when their studies 
are completed to their homes, propagating the use of the 
Implements and Machinery they know how to use and 
saw in use at college, and which had been accepted by 
such college as the best, most modern, and best adapted 
to Spanish conditions. 
Mexico, 


TooLs AND IMPLEMENTS.—About 20 per cent. of the 
Agricultural Implements and Tools used in Mexico are 
said to be modern, the other 80 per cent. are of the 
crudest and most primitive type. Labor in Mexico is 
very cheap, farm laborers being employed at from 18 to 
50 cents (in United States currency) per day. About 
95 per cent. cf all modern Agricultural Implements and 
Tools used in Mexico are imported from the United 
States, the remainder going from Germany. The Imple- 
ments most in use are Reapers, Thrashers, Mowers and 
Iron Plows, the latter mainly with single handle and 
wood frame, all being usually of the cheapest construc- 
tion. 





HOLIDAY GOODS IN THE HARDWARE 
STORE.—SILVER WARE. 


URING the past ten years there have been many 
D changes in the conduct of business, among which 
concentration of capital, consolidation of interests, with 
a general expansion, have been the most marked. With 
these changes has come fiercer competition, revolution- 
izing methods of manufacturing and marketing of goods. 
The successful business man to-day is the one who is 
able to 


Recognize and [eet These Changed Conditions. 
This keener competition is felt by every Hardware re- 
tailer. In many places to-day he finds the manufacturer 
bidding against him for a builder’s contract, or the 
wholesale concern quoting prices to his wagon or black- 
smith customers, and in other lines the catalogue house 
has established new low water mark profits. 

With the margin of profit constantly diminishing, it 
is very evident that to continue in business and be able 
to show the same profit as heretofore at the year’s end 
the Hardwareman must increase the aggregate of his 
sales. In some cases this has been done by adding a job- 
bing department to his retail business. But the easier 
method, and that which has been sometimes almost un- 
consciously pursued by many merchants, is to increase 
the number of lines carried. 


There Are Many Lines 


which can be handled in connection with those which in 
former years comprised a Hardware store stock. None 
can be more readily taken up or more successfully sold 
than holiday goods, especially Silver Ware, such as Flat 
Table Ware, Hollow Ware and even Sterling Silver nov- 
elties. In many Hardware stores will be found House 
Furnishing Goods; and if one department of House Fur- 
nishing Goods is carried why not add this line? Plated 
Ware is certainly required in furnishing a house. More- 
over, Plated Ware is Hardware. Very largely have cheap 
and medium priced Plated Knives and Forks taken the 
place of steel goods that were sold a few years ago. 


The Trade Belongs to the Hardware Merchant. 


The line is profitable, paying from 50 to 80 per cent. 
Now is the time to add this line. Although Plated and 
Silver Ware are often thought of as holiday goods, there 
is much in the line that is almost as staple as Nails. 
This is true of Flat Ware, and the sale is good through- 
out the entire year, but of course largest at Christmas 
time. It is well to take up the line in a conservative 
way, as in the case of any new line. Buying the line 
from his local jobber will be found to be most practical 
and convenient by the smaller dealer. The local jober 
ean help very much in the selection of the stock; if this 
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jobber has a retail store he thoroughly understand. ¢}, 
trade requirements. 


Must Be Advertised. 


The Hardwareman must not forget that when a ie 
line is added it will be necessary to let the people " 
that he is selling it. It must be advertised. Newsp: er 
advertisements should be followed up by a neatly printed 
announcement sent by carrier or through the m: 
every householder in his town. This method of a 
tising is a trade winner. A card worded something 
this will be found effective: 


THE UP-TO-DATE HARDWARE COMPANY 


Beg to Announce 


that a full line of Silver Plated Flat Ware—Kni\ 
Forks and Spoons—Silver Hollow Ware and Ster! 
Silver novelties, have been added to their stock. 

Thijs entire stock is new—with us—and is up to d 
Never has Silver Ware been so cheap as it is to-d 
and never as cheap in Growingtown as it is at the stor 

of the Up-to-Date Hardware Company. 

No better gift at Christmas time than Silver War 
no better place to buy that Christmas gift than at t! 
store of the Up-to-Date Hardware Company. 

Your inspection is invited. 

The stock should be attractively arranged, and if pos 
sible displayed in a case near the front of the store, so 
that every customer upon entering will see the goods. 


A Good Window Display 


should be made. Many successful merchants recommen 
putting price cards on the goods shown in the window. 
The Christmas season and the adding of Silver War: 
offer the Hardwareman opportunities of increasing his 
business without materially increasing the fixed charges 
of his store. Rent, light and heat will cost no more, and 
the number of customers will be enlarged, which will in 
time bring a greater trade in the general business of the 


store. I. 
Lieb. 


NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE monthly meeting of the New England Hardware 
Z Dealers’ Association was held at the United States 
Hotel, Boston, Wednesday evening, October 14, President 
Sayward in the chair. The records of the May meeting 
were read and approved. About 40 members were pres 
ent, and after the dinner the president introduced tl 
speaker of the evening, Hon. Horace G. Wadlin, Libraria! 
Boston Public Library. Mr. Wadlin had no set subject 
but his remarks were identified with several topics, which 
were very interesting to all. Mr. Wadlin was given an 
unanimous vote of thanks. During the dinner popula! 
music was played by Daggett’s orchestra. 

Secretary Farless took occasion to allude to the 
death of George T. Carter, the oldest Hardwareman save 
one in Boston, who died at Somerville, Mass., October 1° 
at the age of 84. Mr. Carter was highly respected by the 
trade and retired from business only a few years ago. 

The next meeting of the association will be held ©! 
the second Wednesday in December, and will be observe: 
as Ladies’ Night. The Committee of Arrangements 4! 
Samuel H. Thompson, Myron H. Tarbox and James !! 
Farless. 


IN MEMORIAM WILLIAM G. HIBBARD. 


HE following resolutions have been adopted by t! 
Chicago Hardware jobbing trade relative to W! 
liam G. Hibbard, to whose death reference was made 
our last issue: 


Whereas, God in His all wise providence has seen *' 
to remove from our midst William Gold Hibbard, a m 
for so many years prominent in commercial, phila 
thropic and benevolent affairs, and who by his loyal 
and devotion to duty has endeared himself not only 
his immediate associates but to this entire communit; 
be it 

Resolved, That the Hardware and Kindred Trad * 
of Chicago and the United States have lost in the dea 
of Mr. Hibbard a man who for more than one-half cen: 
tury has been identified with their interests. As the hes’ 
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if the largest company of its kind in this country, his wise 
ounsel and keen judgment will be greatly missed. Al- 
vays kind and considerate of others, his untiring energy 
nd devotion to right and duty were an inspiration to all 
vho knew him. His well rounded life was spent for all 
ie thought good and best for his family, his business and 
iis city. Members of the trade in this community mourn 
ind feel his loss as that of a friend. 

Resolved, That the Hardware Jobbers of Chicago ex- 
end to the bereaved family, relatives and associates 
their sincerest sympathy in this hour of sore affliction: 
ind be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent the 
ereaved family and the company of which he was the 
‘ounder. 


DEATH OF MORTIMER C. OGDEN. 


Myo thiea ate C. OGDEN died from the effects of a 





third stroke of apoplexy Thursday, October 15, at 

his home, 38 Monroe place, Brooklyn, after an illness that 
had kept him from business since early last spring. 

Mr. Ogden was born July 19, 1832, at Middletown, 

N. ¥., and was the youngest child of Jonathan G. and 

Hannah Ogden. He received a publie school education, 





MORTIMER C. OGDEN. 


principally at Mount Hope, near Middletown. His busi- 
ness life began as a clerk in the country store of his oldest 
brother, Henry B. Ogden, at Howells, N. Y., when about 
16 years old. On his nineteenth birthday, in 1851, he 
entered the employ of the Russell & Erwin Mfg. Com- 
pany, then at 24 Cliff street, New York, immediately after 
that corporation was formed, and remained with the 
company for nearly 25 years, passing through all the 
grades of promotion to associate manager of the New 
York house. He also became a stockholder in the com- 
pany. In February, 1875, he retired from active business 
to recuperate his health, and remained out until October, 
1877, when he was appointed receiver of the Long Island 
Savings Bank of Brooklyn, which the Banking Depart- 
ment at Albany had adjudged insolvent. There was some 
pposition to his appointment by the Banking Depart- 
ment, which was said to have desired the place for one 
of its own appointees, and he was enjoined from acting 
aS receiver. Pending argument in court he was instru- 
nental in bringing about a compromise between the trus- 
tees of the bank and the depositors, whereby the trustees 
gave a bond agreeing to pay the depositors 80 per cent. 
if their claims in 30 and 60 days, or in full in one, two 
ind three years. Mr. Ogden was then relieved of the 
‘eceivership ‘and made vice-president and chief executive 
fficer by the Board of VPrustees to carry out this agree- 
ment with the depositors, which duty he performed, wind- 
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ing up the bank’s affairs and paying the depositors in full, 
according to agreement. In this transaction he liquidated 
over $800,000 of indebtedness, the funds for this purpose 
being obtained from the conversion of bonds, mortgages, 
real estate loans and other assets, the property of the 
bank. 

In July, 1879, he was elected president and treasurer 
of the Eagle Lock Company, Terryville, Conn., one of the 
oldest stock corporations in that State. He retired from 
the treasurership in July, 1891, but remained president 
of the company to the time of his death. In July, 1887. 
he was elected president of the Southington Cutlery Com- 
pany, Southington, Conn., which office he held until Janu- 
ary, 1902, when he resigned, remaining a director until 
July, 1908. He was also a director of the Peck, Stow & 
Wilcox Company, Southington, Conn., for a long term of 
years and one of the founders of the Hardware Club, of 
which he was a governor and a member of its Finance 
Committee since its organization. He was also a member 
of the Hamilton Club, Brooklyn, and of the New Britain 
Club of New Britain, Conn. He was one of the original 
members of the Twenty-third Regiment, Brooklyn, and a 
member of D Company before it became a part of that 
regiment in 1861, and was its second captain for years. 
He was one of the organizers of the Uniformed Veteran 
Battalion of the Twenty-third Regiment, and its first col- 
onel, as well as president of the Twenty-third Regiment 
Mutual Benefit Association for five or six years. In 1878 
he was nominated for County Treasurer by the Republi- 
can Party, and, although defeated, ran ahead of his 
ticket. 

Mr. Ogden was a gentleman of the finest type, of a 
genial, kindly nature and the strictest integrity. His abil- 
ities were of a high order and he had the faculty of win- 
ning and retaining many friends. Dr. Hillis of Plymouth 
Church, with which Mr. Ogden had been identified for 35 
years, referred to Mr. Ogden in his funeral address as 
giving lavishly through him as his pastor for many of the 
charities and benevolences of Plymouth Church, and in 
the most unostentatious manner. He was a member of 
the Board of Trustees of Plymouth Church, and long 
chairman of the board. He is survived by a widow and 
one married daughter. 


oe > _ 


DEATH OF OLIVER 5S. JUDD. 


LIVER 8S. JUDD of New Britain, Conn., died on the 
17th inst., aged 87 years. Mr. Judd was one of 
the earliest pioneers in the manufacturing industries of 
New Britain. He was born November 30, 1816. He was 
educated in the primitive schools of that time and then 
learned the jeweler’s trade. He went into business with 
his brother, Morton Judd, the firm being known as M. 
& O. S. Judd, about 1833, for the purpose of manufac- 
turing Plated Harness Hames. In 1846 they sold this 
part of the business out to Henry North and began the 
manufacture of Sash Fasteners, Window Springs, &c. 
Some of these articles were patented by them, and O. S. 
Judd is said to have taken out the first patent for Win- 
dow Fasteners. That was about 1850. In 1853 H. L. 
and A. D. Judd became partners, and later they and 
Morton sold out, and Charles Blakeslée became asso- 
ciated with Mr. Judd under the firm name of Judd & 
Biakeslee. Mr. Blakeslee retired some years before his 
death, and since then the business had been conducted 
by Mr. Judd and had consisted principally of Builders’ 
and Saddlery Hardware. 


roo 


Greorce T. Carter, who died at Somerville, Mass., 
Monday, the 12th inst., was one of the veteran Hard- 
ware dealers of Boston. He was born in Boston in 1819 
and entered the Hardware business when a young man. 
He became associated with M. C. Warren, their store be- 
ing at Dock Square, and afterward conducted a Hard- 
ware store on Washington street. After the great fire 
he established his business on Common street and later 
on Shawmut avenue. He retired three years ago, being 
at the time the oldest Hardware merchant in the city 
with one exception. 
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FACTORY COST AND 
BUSINESS METHODS. 


FACTORY COST SYSTEM OF 
ACORN BRASS MFG. CO. 
Second Article. 


In the first article descriptive of the cost 
methods of the Acorn Brass Mfg. Company, sev- 
eral forms, to some of which reference is made 
in the following article, were reproduced. ' 


FORM OF ORDER 
ON STOCK CLERK. 

The foreman upon being notified that the castings are 
in the stock room makes out an order, Fig. 8, on the stock 
clerk for the double burner castings. The quantity and 


Date f Ret Be ‘i 


| 
| 


Please deliver to bearer the following | 


To , z Quantity 
| 
| 


6/0 | 





STOCK CLERK, 


A/F 





a 
i 


Fe, 


| 
Foreman | 
j 





Fig. 8.—Foreman’s Order on Stock Olerk. 
8% by 6 Inches. 


Actual Size of Slip, 


prices are filled out by the stock clerk, who each morning 
posts all stock room orders on the forms shown in Fig. 
3. Upon delivering the castings to the foreman’s mes- 
senger the stock clerk takes his receipt, as shown by en- 
try upon the second copy of the order, Fig. 6. This com- 
pletes the record on the castings, and the copy of the 
order, Fig. 6, is kept by the stock clerk to show what dis- 
posal has been made of the castings. 


ARRANGEMENT OF 
TIME CARD. 


A sample of time card of a man engaged upon the con- 





Pig. 9.—Workman’s Time Card.—Actual Sie of Card, 4% by 7 


Inches. 
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struction of the double burners is shown in Fig. 9 On 
the back of the card is the following reading: 
Keep accurate record of time spent on 
each job; always make a memorandum be- 
fore proceeding on a new job, putting down 
order number and name of parts worked on. 
If you have not yet received the order num- 
ber, put down the name of the job and the 
order number later on. 
Remember work starts at 7.380 a.m. (not 
7.85) and stops at 5 p.m. (not 4.50). Doors 
will be closed at 7.80 a.m. and locked at 
8 a.m. 
There is a place for everything; put 
everything in its place, especially when mak- 
ing changes from one job to another. Ten 
minutes is allowed each man on Saturday to 
clean out corners on his bench or machine 
(not the surface). 
All mistakes and failures to comply with 
above will be at the employee’s risk. 
Fig. 10 shows a record kept by the time keeper of th: 
time of the three different men that were engaged upon 
this order. It might be well to note here that because of 





Fig. 10.— Timekeeper’s Record of Men’s Time on the Job. 


the unsatisfactory labor conditions prevailing at Chicago 
the company have found it possible to purchase castings 
at less cost than to maintain their own foundry. 


ENTRIES MADE ON 
COMPLETION OF ORDER. 

When the job has been finished in the factory the fore 
man returns the form shown in Fig. 7 to the office, and 
the date of finishing and the number of parts finished are 
inserted in the original form, Fig. 2, by the order clerk. 
The finished castings are sent to the stock room, the fore 
man taking a receipt upon delivery. 

CREDITS AND DEBITS 
FOR MATERIAL AND LABOR. 

When the foreman’s notice that the work is com 
pleted is turned in to the order clerk the latter withdraws 
the order form, Fig. 3, from the stock clerk and turns 
the order forms, Fig. 2 and Fig. 3, over to the time 
keeper, who transfers the record shown in Fig. 8 to the 
blank shown in Fig. 3, and then passes both blanks, Fig 
2 and Fig. 3, to the bookkeeper, who credits wages and 
stock account and debits account No. 13 for the materia! 
used and labor employed. Upon the bottom of the form 
shown in Fig. 3 it will be noted a record has been made 
of the date the order was figured by the time keeper and 
the page of the stock book on which the finished doubl 
burners were entered. The manager then causes the re 
sult to be entered on the card index, as in former cases 
and as shown in the card index blank, Fig. 1. When al! 
records have been completed the manager signifies his ap 
proval by signing the form shown in Fig. 3. All of th 
above forms are afterward filed according to consecutiv‘ 
order number, making reference to any specific order con 
venient and rapid. 

MANAGEMENT OF 
SPECIAL ORDERS. 

The example given on forms shown in Fig. 2 and Fig 

3 has been for a stock order for a piece made in large 
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ugh quantities to warrant making each piece on a 
gle order. An outside order usually does not warrant 
making of a separate order for each individual piece. 
e order can be made for an entire article consisting of 
any number of pieces; in this case each piece should be 
sted under the heading of “ Keeping Record of Ma- 
‘terial Used,” on form Fig. 2. By taking the list to the 
.k clerk the material that is on hand could be checked 


ACORN BRASS MANUFACTURING CO. 
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Fig. 11.—0Order Blank for Purchase of Supplies. Actual Size of 
Slip, 4 by 6 Inches. 


off. The material for the remaining items would have to 
be purchased. When an order of this character is 
placed the form shown in Fig. 11 is utilized. Two carbon 
copies are made of it. The order is made out in blank by 
the order clerk, the name of the firm from whom the 
goods are purchased being subsequently filled in by the 
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RECORD OF LABOR AND MATERIAL 
FOR EACH DEPARTMENT. 

On the first of each month shop orders are made out 
for each department, using the same form as shown in 
Figs. 2, 3 and 7. All nonproductive labor is charged to 
these orders. If any material is used in keeping up the 
department it is also drawn from the stock room on reg- 
ular order, so that at the end of the month a complete 
record has been kept of all labor and material used in 
maintaining the efficiency of the department. The total 
of all shop orders is closed into the tool and machinery 
maintenance account. Other factory fixed charges are 
kept under separate heads, but are also closed into tool 
and machinery maintenance at the end of the month. 

The forms shown in Figs. 12 and 13 are offered as good 
comparative report blanks. Fig. 12 shows how the month- 
ly expenses on Account 25-2 are divided among the sev- 
eral departments. Fig. 13 shows the comparison of the 
monthly expenses of each of the divisions of Account 25. 
Fig. 14 shows the monthly report of Account No. 13. On 
lines 1 to 7 inclusive are shown factory results. All pur- 
chases made of the factory by the selling department are 
at a stated price. On lines 9 to 19 inclusive are shown 
expenses incurred in selling the goods. The item No. 4, 
designated as “Factory Expense” may need some ex- 
planation. The company have found from actual experi- 
ence that the factory expense is approximately one 
fourth of the amount realized on sales by the office. The 
designated as “Factory Expense,” may need some ex- 
pense incurred on returned goods by debiting the office 
with transportation charges and the factory with the 
cost of repairs, examples of which are shown in items 3 
and 18. All other items on form Fig. 14 are self ex- 
planatory. 


Estimating Manufacturing Cost. 


PERCENTAGE TO COVER 
FIXED CHARGES. 


In making an estimate of the probable manufacturing 
cost of any work turned out by the factory the company 
add to the cost of material and labor 70 per cent. of the 






Fig. 12.—Biank Showing How Monthly Hapenses on Account 25-2 Are Divided Among the Several Departments. Actual Siee 
of Blank, 8 by 20 Inches. 


buyer. The order clerk turns the original and the second 
copy blanks over to the buyer, the tissue copy being kept 
as a record in the order book. When it has been deter- 
mined to whom the order will be sent the buyer enters 
the name on the original, which is sent to the firm from 
whom the goods are purchased and a carbon copy is re- 
turned to the stock clerk, after the buyer has received 
un acknowledgment that the order has been accepted. 


ee [a] 
Name of Rent, Power Factory Supplres 
| ietedne and Mamtenance 


Warn gE Fe eo a ae i 
er 


labor cost to cover factory fixed charges, which has been 
found by actual practice under ordinary conditions a 
good working basis. The way in which this is done is 
illustrated in Fig. 15. 
CHARGING UP 
MACHINE WORK. 

In reference to estimating the cost of work that is 
manufactured on a machine costing $300 and one costing 
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Fig. 18.—Blank Showing How Monthly Hapenses on Account 25 Are Divided. Actual Size of Blank, 8 by 12% Inches. 


‘yhen the goods are received by the stock clerk the car- 
2 Copy is returned to the order clerk and the system of 
‘eping further track is’ identical with that already ex- 
ained. 


$1200, the method of charging is as follows: The average 
cost of the machines in the factory would run possibly 
$300 each; and on that basis 70 per cent. is enough to 
cover all cost and depreciation. When they put in a rnum- 
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ber of automatic screw machines some time ago, costing 
on an average $1200 each, they put one man in charge, 
and his card shows just how much time he puts in on one 
machine. For instance, whenever he is setting up one 
machine it takes a number of hours of constant work on 
that one machine, although every little while he might 
leave that work and watch the others to see that they 
are working all right. Yet it is always desirable to 
know just about how much of his individual time is put 
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Fig. 14.—Monthly Report of Account 13. Actual Size of Blank, 
8 by 12% Inches. 


on each job. Whenever all machines are running cor- 
rectly his time is divided evenly over all. 

A time card, Fig. 9, filled out for each automatic ma- 
chine, is handled exactly the samt as if it were an indi- 
vidual employee, only, instead of making any record in 
dollars and cents, as to the value of the time, the order 
shows how many hours each automatic machine is kept 
running on any job. If they wish to make a comparison 
it is always by the number of hours, and if it is to get 





‘ 
Fig. 15.—Estimating Probable Manufacturing Cost. 


the cost on a job they figure as follows and add a charge 
of $1 per day to cover the cost of the extra investment. 
For instance, figuring that an automatic machine cost 
$1200, they expect a machine to be worn out or out of 
date after five years’ use. Therefore they would have to 
charge $240 a year, or $20 per month, to the cost of the 
product. Supposing that each machine stood idle five 
working days a month it means that every day that it 
was running they would have to charge the article upon 
which it was employed $1 per day for depreciation. 
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EXPENSE OF RUNNING 
AND REPAIRING MACHINES, 

With their system for making out an order for ti 
maintainance of each department, each month they ca 
always strike an average as to what the repairs amou 
to and what oil is consumed on these machines. In th 
way they figure as follows: 

Order No. A2509—50,000 0-16 Hexagon Nuts, % inch long. 
250 hours on autumatic No. 1. 
60 hours, J. Carson, attendant, at 30 cents per hour..... $18. 
For general shop expense add 70 per cent............., 12.6 


Monthly shop orders show that automatic machines use 
oil and repairs costing on an average 50 cents per day 


of ten hours for each machine.........csccccccccess 12.5 
Depreciation, as per explanation above, $1 per day...... 25.0 
Te $68. 1' 
ee ee ee $U.13' 


By adding cost of material they will get actual cost. 

‘The above example shows just how much they actual! 
ly pay out for labor; the proportionate amouut of the 
shop expense; the amount of department expense, since it 
amounts to a large item, and the amount that this ma 
chine is to stand for depreciation. In order to know that 
the automatics are kept busy they make out a shop orde: 
for each machine each month, to which the attendant 
must charge all idle time daily, so that at the end of each 
month they can see just how many hours the machine 
has been standing idle. 





NATIONAL PAINT, OIL AND VARNISH ASSO- 
CIATION. 


HE NATIONAL PAINT, OIL AND VARNISH ASSO- 
: CIATION held their annual convention in St. Louis 
at the Southern Hotel, October 13, 14 and 15. The asso- 
ciation includes most of the prominent Paint jobbing 
houses in the country. A. A. Eberson, president of the 
National Association; K. D. Mellier and Arthur Davis, 
respectively president and secretary of the St. Louis 
Paint, Oil and Drug Club, and O. H. Green, chairman of 
the General Arrangements Committee, had charge of the 
affairs looking to the comfort and entertainment of the 
visiting delegates. 

The opening session on Tuesday afternoon was give 
up almost entirely to the receiving of reports from the 
various committees. But one session was held Wednes- 
day, and that in the forenoon, the remainder of the da) 
being spent in sightseeing. Plans were discussed for a 
system of registering titles and trade-marks, and the reso- 
lution adopted will be circulated among the trade through 
out the country. A resolution was also adopted recom- 
mending a uniform regulation of the sizes of Paint cans. 
At present cans of all sizes are made in many different 
shapes, and it is claimed that an agreement as to a stand- 
ard size for all cans would be a great benefit to the trade. 
A resolution recommending the placing of an outside 
valve on all Oil tank cars was also adopted. Cars now in 
use have valves which are controlled from the inside, and 
often much loss occurs with this arrangement. Other 
resolutions recommending changes in transportation mat- 
ters, &c., were passed and the subjects referred to the re 
spective committees for action. 

At the closing meeting Thursday morning the follow- 
ing officers were selected for the ensuing year: President, 
J. M. Peters of New York; secretary, Louis L. Drake of 
New York; first vice-president, Charles Field of Chicago ; 
second vice-president, W. E. Wettich of Pittsburgh ; treas- 
urer, J. F. Boydell of Detroit. 

The entertainment features on Tuesday included a trip 
to the Country Club to luncheon for the lady visitors and 
a theatre party in the evening, including the visiting dele 
gates, as the guests of the St. Louis Paint, Oil and Drug 
Club. After the business session on Wednesday plans were 
ready for the conveying of the visitors through the prin- 
cipal residence sections of the city and thence to the 
World’s Fair grounds, where they were welcomed in 
speeches by the exposition officials and conducted about 
the grounds on a tour of inspection. Thursday there was 
an enjoyable trip on the river, and in the evening an im- 
posing banquet was given at the Southern Hotel. It was 
voted to have the convention next year at Buffalo, N. Y. 
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BRITISH LETTER. 


Offices of The Iron Age, HASTINGS Hosen 
NorFOLK St., LONDON, W. C., October 10, 1903. 


The Week’s Hardware Trade. 


ev, HERE is not much fresh to report this week. On 
overseas account we are improving our position 
th China, where British trade last year was equiva- 
it to 62 per cent. of the entire foreign trade of that 
intry. It is expected here that the coming evacua- 
eu of Manchuria by Russia, combined with the com- 
wercial treaty just concluded between China and the 
United States, will give a substantial stimulus to Chi- 
ese trade all round. Business with Egypt is at the 
nresent moment sound and progressive, more particular- 
ly in Copper Goods, Metallic Bedsteads, Machinery, Ir- 
vigating Appliances, Agricultural Machinery and Rail- 
way Material. 

The home trade is slightly improved, owing to the 
first instalments of cotton having been received in Lan- 
cashire after the breakdown of the cotton corner. Now 
that the tension has relaxed all appreciate how acute it 
had become. Hardware merchants report a fairly good 
season in Ireland, more especially in Dublin and the 
north, but the Scotch trade suffers from depression in 
the shipbuilding, engineering and sugar branches. The 
London winter trade is opening quietly, and the bulk of 
the orders appears to be for goods of the cheapest class. 
Oddly enough, however, with this demand for the very 
cheapest goods, orders are coming in for articles of or- 
nament and luxury, such as Silver Goods, Jewelry of 
the Medium and Cheaper Kinds, Electro Plate Ware and 
Art Metal Work. The electrical branch is busy, and 
makers of Electroliers and Hanging Lamps are working 
full speed. In the Chandelier and Gas Fitting Branch 
there is a good deal of activity. The prolonged depres- 
sion in the hand made Rivet trade has resulted this 
week in a wages reduction of 12% per cent. The demand 
for Brazed Tubes for Brass Foundry, Bedstead, Fender, 
Lamp and Chandelier work continues fairly steady, but 
the weakness in the cotton market depresses the trade 
in Seamless or Solid Drawn Tubes, for which the best 
customers are marine engineers and railway locomotive 
builders. . 

A silver and plating manufacturer remarked this 
week that business in the silver and plating trades is 
very “in and out.” Some of the best firms are busy, and 
others are complaining very seriously of the lack of or- 
ders, and the difficulty they experience in keeping their 
people employed. The white metal trades generally are 
not in the healthy condition that might be reasonably 
expected at this season of the year. If orders are not 
coming in freely in October, in anticipation for the 
Christmas sales, they are not likely, it is feared, to come 
in later. A very quiet season is, therefore, apprehended. 
There is more active demand for sterling silver goods 
than for the best qualities of electro plate. The devel- 
opment of the demand, however, has been somewhat 
checked by the advances that have been going on in the 
price of silver. The quotation is 5 pence per ounce high- 
er now than it was at the beginning of the year. The 
reason assigned for this is that there has been heavier 
buying than usual on behalf of India and China; and for 
the first time for many years America has been a pur- 
chaser of silver, buying in one week 625,000 ounces. 


Sheffield Trade With the United States. 


The export of goods from Sheffield to the United 
States during the past three months fell short of the 
total for the corresponding quarter of last year, and the 
irop in some of the items indicates that the high water 
nark of the recent trade boom in America has been passed. 
rhe figures for steel are £92,000, as against £100,000. 
Possibly the next quarterly returns may be affected by 
the fact that the Sheffield firm who do the largest busi- 
ness with the United States in fine steel have begun to 
produce steel in that country. Saw plates—disks of cruci- 
‘le steel—have dropped in value from £1134 to £25. This 
material was largely purchased from Sheffield when the 


boom was at its hight, because the American Saw makers 
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were unable to cope with the pressure of home orders. 
The export of Cutlery continues to increase, the total re- 
turned under this head being valued at £24,500. Other 
items of interest are as follows: Measuring Tapes, £1855, 
against £1808; Garden and Sheep Shears, £1532, against 
£1473; Umbrella Ribs, £411, against £1222; Horn and 
manufacturers thereof, £4898, against £3541 ; Grindstones, 
(267, against £591; Pearl, £3108; Stag Horn, £678; Razors 
and Edge Tools, £1294; Electro Plate, £289; Anvils, £33; 
Die Blanks of steel, £78, against £269. 


Trade for the First Three-quarters of the Year. 


The value of Cutlery imported into this country for 
the first three-quarters of the year amounted to £25,687, 
an increase of nearly £2000 on the comparative period for 
last year. Imported Hardware reached £1,041,899, a 
slight increase on last year and a considerable increase 
of 20 per cent. compared with the first nine months of 
1901. The exports of British Cutlery during the same 
period reached £503,756, an increase of over £24,000. Ex- 
ported British Hardware amounted to £1,166,043, an in- 
crease of £40,000 on the first three months of 1902. Inm- 
plements and Tools exported from this country reached 
£1,237,045, an increase of over £100,000. So far this year 
we have exported Tin Plates valued at £2,948,809, a de- 
crease of over £100,000. Of this total £519,297 went to the 
United States, as compared with £664,333 last year. Our 
exports of Galvanized and Corrugated Sheets have risen 
steadily from £2,989,217 to £3,301,438. 

Taking the larger figures, the following indicates the 
present position : 

Nine Months’ Imports. 
1902. 1903. 
Iron and Steel, and manufactures thereof £5,865,504 £6,249,766 
Other Metals, and manufactures thereof. 14,585,355 13,866,559 
Cutlery, Hardware; Implements and 


TREE 6k ccacdauure@acedeavare 3,178,154 3,145,155 
Telegraph Cables and Apparatus...... ....ee.e- 44,780 
DED ins 5 we Ree ee etwdeeneut 3,717,932 3,466,125 
Be. COME) 5 he wend cicdas casera ddan tée>caadease 43,704 

Nine Months’ Exports. 
1902. 1903. 


Iron and Steel, and manufactures 

i SUTTER CCRT TORE Cee ee £21,056,780 £23,042,561 
Other Metals, and manufactures thereof. 4,766,179 4,958,561 
Cutlery, Hardware, Implements and 


RONG 6 cs dR a ae se eee o ae badd 3,214,185 8,387,247 
Telegraph Cables and Apparatus...... 2,226,732 1,572,563 
NING i. ieee i ase duh s dere Sedtan 13,929,373 14,492,871 
CR ieee eae one aa een 4,735,956 3,347,562 


Tackling the Catalogue House. 


A few weeks ago I mentioned the case of J. G. Graves, 
the prominent catalogue merchant who has made such 
depredations upon the Hardware trade of this country. 
I then remarked that the retail Hardware trade over 
here would be likely to take some action. The lronmon- 
gers’ Federated Association is supplying a leaflet to be 
put upon the counters of all Hardware retailers, of which 
this is a copy: 

TO THE PUBLIC. 





Sir or Madame.—aAs a shopkeeper in your town, and a payer 
of rates for the well being of the community, I think it .my 
duty to call attention to a system whereby my fellow townsmen 
are persuaded to run into debt by attractive advertisements, or 
through the channels of thousands of agents planted all over 
the country. 

Cutlery, Electroplate, Jewelry, Joiners’ Tools and other 
articles the unwary are persuaded to buy, at prices far above 
their value (and largely in excess of those at which they can 
be obtained from your own tradesmen). 

When the weekly payment is demanded (forming part, as 
it does, of this pernicious trading), it often cannot be kept up. 
The County Court is then resorted to, and in many cases the 
outcome of the transaction lands the purchaser into prison 
under the Debtors’ act. 


The File Cutters’ New Regulations. 


The new regulations governing the conduct of File 
cutting by hand, particulars of which appeared in The 
Iron Age some months ago, are creating some consterna- 
tion among the poorer File cutters. It is contended that 
these regulations cannot fail to have a serious adverse in- 
fluence upon the trade. Many File cutters are unable to 
find shops to work in, and others are unable to pay the 
increased rent necessitated by the regulations. The ques- 
tion is now asked whether the File Cutters’ Union will 
be prepared to advance money to pay the increased rent 
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of workshops and blocks. Unless some such help as this 
is forthcoming, it is probable that either there will be 
many efforts to circumvent the regulations, or the indus- 
try in its present form fall into desuetude. Personally, 
I think File cutting by hand is a doomed industry. It 
may continue for years to come as a subsidiary depart- 
ment in large machine cut File works, but the old system 
is doomed. 
A Big Contract. 


At the annual meeting of the Birmingham Small Arms 
Company, held this week, at which a trading profit of 
£62,722 was announced, and a 10 per cent. dividend agreed 
to, together with a bonus of 5 shillings per £5 share, the 
chairman announced that they now held a contract from the 
Government for the manufacture of the new Service Rifle, 
which would keep their works steadily employed at or- 
dinary working time up to March, 1905. He further re 
marked that he anticipated an overlapping order, inas- 
much as the present order was only an installment of a 
much larger number which the Government intend to 
have made. 


Prospects in Argentina. 


The attention of shippers is called to the following 
notice, which has been issued from the Argentine Govern- 
ment: 

In order to obviate difficulties at the Custom House 
which may occur to shippers of goods to the Republic by 
sending as samples goods which are really merchandise 
liable to customs duties, I beg to inform you that by vir- 
tue of a decree issued by the Ministry of Finance a bill 
of lading is required for all goods which are in excess of 
the limit prescribed by law for samples, and which do not 
come under that definition. The noncompliance of these 
regulations will be met wth the application of the full 
penalties enacted by the Customs ordinances for such 
cases. 

This official notice reminds me that on January 1 next 
there will be a reduction in the Argentine tariff. The 
Argentine tariff is a very complicated one. Thus specific 
duties yielded $5,239,127 gold; 5 per cent. ad valorem 
duties, $338,268; 10 per cent., $102,292; 15 per cent., 
$360,721; 20 per cent., $119,530; 25 per cent., $4,858,810; 
35 per cent., $897,541; 40 per cent., $501,725 ; 45 per cent., 
$135,865; 50 per cent., $544,994. But there are quite a 
number of surtaxes on these scales of duty. There is, 
first of all, an additional duty of 2 per cent. on the duties 
chargeable, and this yielded $785,386. Then there is an 
additional duty of 5 per cent. on the value of all imports 
subject to duties (including specific duties) of 10 per cent. 
and upward, which yielded $2,007,688. Finally there is 
an additional duty of 5 per cent. on the value of all 
dutiable imports, which yielded $2,247,809. It is the 
last mentioned 5 per cent. surtax which the Minister of 
Finance proposes to suppress on January 1, 1904, and he 
also proposes to abolish the other 5 per cent. surtax at 
the end of June next. It is estimated that, taken to- 
gether, these two suppressions may involve a loss to the 
revenue of $6,500,000 gold. We may, on the other hand, 
assuming continued large exports, also anticipate an in- 
crease of imports under the stimulus of reduced and sim- 
plified taxation and a steady exchange due to a substan- 
tial balance of trade to the credit of Argentina. Every- 
thing, however, must depend on good crops and a con- 
tinued large foreign demand for Argentine products. I 
give below the annual declared value of the Argentine 
merchandise imports for each of the past 11 years: 


Dollars, Dollars, 

gold. gold. 
PRS 6 & Waite Mckee 91,388,210 SOOG ik cnctn chee 107,428,900 
Rr 90,105,359 Pe cns haere 116,850,671 
Pa tae seek e 92,724,102 BOGS Paci ccinectn 115,485,069 
Rs bed Keewnnnas 94,855,732 POURS beck e004 sou 113,959,849 
SRS 112,058,002 SeGG i cnkeecekues 103,000,000 
PO eh ccn sour kd 98,288,948 


The estimated amount for 1903 exceeds that of any 
year in the table; even if attained, however, it will not 
be the maximum for Argentina. In the years of the Ar- 
gentina “ boom,” 1887-9, the amounts were, in round fig- 
ures, $117,000,000, $128,000,000, and $164,000,000 respec- 
tively; but after July, 1890—the year of the Baring 
crisis—there was a general collapse of Argentine trade. 
In 1890 itself the total fell to $142,000,000, an amount 
still considerably in excess of the estimate for the cur- 
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rent year; but during 1891 it fell to $67,000,000. | 
from that low total that the trade has since slowly 
covered, notwithstanding enhanced import duties. T! 
was a spurt in 1896 to $112,000,000, after four y 
with an average of only about $92,000,000 per annum, 
this was followed by a relapse to about $98,000,000 
1897. Since that year the improvement has been fa 
well maintained until last year, when again there wa 
sudden fall. This year there seems to be a prospec! 
substantial approximation to the level attained bef 
the crisis of 1890. The expansion may be attributed 
the very considerable growth of the Argentine exp 
trade in various directions, which, it must be reme 
bered, has not only apparently induced an increased 
mand for foreign merchandise, but large imports of ¢ 
during last year and the present year. These imports 
gold have, of course, had a decided influence in steadyi: 
exchange, thus rendering the import trade less risky an 
probably more profitable. 

It may reasonably be expected that the proposed 1 
duction of the duties, whatever the effect on this year’ 
trade may be, will have a stimulating influence on next 
year’s trade, but it must not be forgotten that its possi 
ble influence on the financial position of the Government 
and on the quotation for the paper currency will also re 
quire watching carefully, owing to the peculiar financial! 
and currency conditions of Argentina. 


Dairy Machinery and Appliances. 


Of late weeks there has been a distinct improvement 
in the shipment of all classes of dairy machinery and 
appliances ; indeed, they have never before been so busy 
on South African account as they have in recent times. 
The orders reaching them come principally from the 
Transvaal, Orange River Colony and Natal, although the 
Cape is always a steady customer in these lines. This is 
distinctly satisfactory, for it is tangible evidence that 
increased attention is being paid to other profitable and 
permanent industries besides gold and diamonds by those 
on the other side who are wideawake enough to realize 
that there is money to be made in dairy farming when 
run on modern lines. An enterprising man near Queens- 
town, in the Cape Colony, made a net profit last year of 
more than £2000, and every penny he makes he wisely 
expends in laying down additional machinery and ap- 
pliances. Again, there is now a gentleman in England 
who has successfully established a lucrative business of 
this nature in Bechuanaland, and he finds a ready sale 
for his butter, &c., at Mafeking and Vryburg. His out- 
put is only restricted by the want of additional plant. 
This he is now engaged in remedying, and what he has 
done others can certainly do without the expenditure of 
much capital on such concerns. The present demand em- 
braces every description of appliance from Separators to 
Churns. 





PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


Manufacturers issuing new catalogues or price-lists 
are requested to send to THE Iron AGE tivo copies—on 
for the Catalogue Department in the New York office, 
and one for the Iron Age Library of Trade Literature in 
London. 7 


THE BripGEPoRT CHAIN CoMPANy, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Catalogue No. 8, relating to Chains, Key Rings, Halter 
Snaps, S Hooks, Steel Hooks and Rings, Hame Fasteners. 
&e. Attention is specially called to Aluminum Dog 
Chains and Triumph Hame Fasteners, as new goods 
which have not been included in former catalogues. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CoMPANY, Chicago: Attract 
ive catalogue illustrating Clipping, Shearing and Groom 
ing Machines. This catalogue is issued in the interest 
of their London office, 22 Denman street, London, S. E 
and is designed to show the superiority of the above ma 
chines and other specialties manufactured by the com 
pany. 


THE SHELBY SprInc HinceE Company, Shelby, Ohio 
Illustrated catalogue, devoted to Double Acting, Bal! 
Bearing, Spring Floor Hinges, Push Plates, Drawer Pulls 
Sash Lifts, Steel Detachable Screen Door Hinges, Toilet 
Paper Holders, &c. 
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MorLEY BrorHers, Saginaw, Mich.: Circular in colors 
lating to the Blue Line Lumbering Tools, which are 
ferred to as sold all over the world. 

THE OsGoop ScaALE CoMPANY, Binghamton, N. Y.: 
atalogue representing their varied and extensive line of 
cales. The catalogue is an artistic production, which 
ioves the company to remark that such a catalogue in 
he hands of dealers ought to facilitate the sale of the 
-oods. 

BuTLer Bros., New York: “ Our Drummer” for Octo- 
ver, containing prices on an immense assortment of goods, 
n effect until their November catalogue is issued. A 
arge number of pages are devoted to Christmas and holi- 

day lines. 

Nanz & Co., 127 Duane street, New York: Illustrated 
jeaflet of their latest Improved Automatic Time Stamps, 
for use in business houses of all kinds, hotels, clubs, de- 
partment stores, &c. 

THE PLYMOUTH MILLS, Plymouth, Mass.; New York 
office, 92 Chambers street: Illustrated Catalogue and 
price-list devoted to Tacks, Nails, Brads, Rivets, Burrs, 
«oe. 

THE Crosspy CoMPANY, Buffalo, N. Y.: 1904 illustrated 
catalogue of Bicycle Parts, including Frame Parts, Fit- 
tings, Frames, &c. 

PuTNAM & Co., 150 Nassau street, New York: Illus- 
trated catalogues of Scales, Overhead Tramways, Ball 
Bearing Trolleys, Ash Lifts, Winches, Chain Hoists, Au- 
tomatic Fire Doors, Cranes, Coal Handling Machinery, 
Hollow Steel Carrying Track, Platform Wagons, Hand 
Trucks, Rolling Store Ladders, Accident Cabinets for 
use in factories, mills, &c. 

PFLEGER Mra. CoMPANy, 958-964 North Spaulding ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill.; New York office, 108 Chambers street: 
Catalogue illustrating Rubber, Felt and Flexible Metallic 
Weather Strip, Window Cleaners, Floor Scrubs, Counter 
Cleaners, &c. 

F. P. Smita Wire & Iron Works, 100-102 Lake street, 
Chicago, Ill.: No. 80 general catalogue for 1903-4, de 
voted to Fences and Railings, Wire Cloth and Netting, 
Stable Fixtures, Jail Work, Cresting, Builders’ Work, 
Stairs, Guards, Vases, Vanes, &c. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


Taplin Mfg. Company. 


The Taplin Mfg. Company, New Britain, Conn., and 
155 Chambers street, New York, are now packing their 
Dover egg beaters in a special form of package, particu- 
larly designed for specialty houses and those who want 
an individual and secure packing. The boxes are made 
of strong pasteboard, with openings at each end and hav- 
ing large lettering on the various sides relating to the 
contents, making a very attractive package. These beat- 
ers, which have a special bearing to keep the large gear 
wheel in constant contact with the revolving whips, are 
made in five sizes, of which there are in all 11 styles. 
The company have also greatly improved the appearance 
of their Delmonico combination safety match safe, cigar 
holder and ash tray. It is made of solid bronze, as here- 
tofore, but the ornamental sides of the upright box holder 
and top of tray are now finished in a rich tint resembling 
a steel blue. A pleasing contrast is attained after the 
article has been oxidized by buffing out the four polished 
receptacles for holding lighted cigars horizontally and 
the edge of the tray and ash receiver. This finish will 
be known as No. 1. They are also similarly finishing 
their Waldorf safety match box holder and ash tray, 
which is of the same general character but different in 
design. 





Tatum Letter Boxes. 


Samuel C. Tatum Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, who 
are manufacturers of letter boxes, twine boxes, truck 
casters, &¢c., are calling special attention to their new let- 
ter box No. 5 as an especially well finished box. They 
state that the box has been carefully designed for se- 
curity, appearance and capacity. It has removable sheet 
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iron back, adapted for use on inside or outside of office 
doors, fastening screws being covered inside of box. 


Double Ironed Spokeshave. 


Seymour Smith & Son, Oakville, Conn., for whom John 
H. Graham & Co., 113 Chambers street, New York, are 
sales agents, have recently put on the market a No. 4 
double ironed spokeshave. The principal features of this 
tool are a wider bit, 2\%-inch cutter, flat handles and 
thumbscrew adjustment. 
avian diac 


Improved Carpet Sweeper Roller Bearing. 


The accompanying cuts represent the latest improve- 
ment made in the roller bearing manufactured by the 
National Sweeper Company, Marion, Ind., and used in 
National carpet sweepers. Three rollers are used as in 
the past, but they are of smaller dimensions, and are cut 
away in the center, thus reducing the bearing surface 
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Improved Carpet Sweeper Roller Bearing. 


over one-half and giving, it is explained, practically a 
ball bearing effect with a roller bearing. The ends of 
the bearings are turned conical in shape, reducing the 
friction considerably over the old bearing, which was 
more flat on the ends. With the present bearing, should 
the rollors work up to the cap on either end, the only 
friction possible is on the extreme point, which is about 
the size of a needle head. The improved bearing is now 
being put out on all National roller bearing sweepers. 


—— S—_. 


Ives Mortise Door Bolt. 


The H. B. Ives Company, New Haven, Conn., for 
whom John H. Graham & Co., 113 Chambers street, New 
York, are sales agents, have put on the market the Ives 
patent mortise door bolt, here illustrated. One of the 
striking features of this burglar proof bolt is the attract- 
ive colonial knob and escutcheon of bronze metal or 








Ives Mortise Door Bolt. 


brass. The bolt is inclosed in an iron case, the plate 
having play enough to allow for settling of door, the 
case being 2% x ™% inches in dimensions. This bolt is 
designed particularly for general use in hotels, flats, &c., 
and especially in connection with sleeping rooms. The 
finishes are bronze metal, polished, antique copper and 
antique copper, sand blast, and oxidized silver finish. In 
brass it is made regularly in both polished and light, old 
metal finish. They are put up one dozen in a box, one 


gross in a case. 
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A. C. No. 70 Steel Screen Door Spring Hinges. 


The all steel screen door hold back spring hinge shown 
herewith is made of high grade cold rolled sheet steel, No. 
14 gauge, finished in black japan. The spring is adjusted 
so as to give the hinge very free action, with no dead 
center, and to hold the door firmly at the closing point. 
The hinge is being offered by the Arcade Mfg. Company, 





A. C. No. 70 Steel Screen Door Spring Hinges. 


Freeport, Ill., who state that it has been subjected to 
thorough test; that there is no danger of breakage, and 
that it will handle all ordinary screen doors equally as 
well as cast iron spring hinges, and is equally as strong 
and more durable, while it weighs only about half as 
much. The hinges are packed one dozen pairs in a paper 
box and one gross pairs in a wooden shipping case, the 
shipping weight being 65 pounds per gross pairs. 


EEE —E 


Auto Safety Can. 


X. Stoutenborough, 277 Pearl street, New York, has 
just put on the market the Auto Safety can for volatile 
and highly inflammable oils here illustrated. Fig. 1 





Fig. 1.—Auto Safety Can. Fig. 2.—Sectional View of Pump 


and Intake. 


shows the shape and general appearance of the round 
cans, which are most popular, although square ones of 
like capacity can be furnished at the same price. This 
safety can is essentially a storage tank, especially de- 
signed for those who use automobiles and motor cycles, 
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for factories, buildings, vessels, &c., where it is nec 
sary to use or store gasoline, naphtha, benzine and k 
dred oils, having a low flash point, this particular co 
struction having been approved by the New York Boa: 
of Fire Underwriters, and guaranteed by the manufa 
turer vapor proof. Fig. 2 is a sectional view of the fi 
ing and pumping apparatus, the pump and filling nozz! 
being made of cast brass and galvanized iron, with in|: 
and outlet proof against escape of oil or gas. The cai 
most used and regularly made are of 1, 3, 5 and 10 ga! 
lons capacity, although the manufacturer is prepared | 
execute orders for sizes up to 500 gallons, one of 60 ga! 
lons having just been finished for a large local iro: 
works plant. The larger sizes have tanks of steel plat: 
and pumps with suitable lever handle, the New York fir: 
laws requiring liquids of the character mentioned in ex 
cess of 5 gallons to be stored 4 feet underground. Th« 
pump spout, as shown in Fig. 2, has a ball valve, the 
agate ball, specially made and true, dropping into th 
valve seat as soon as pumping ceases, making the valve 
absolutely vapor proof, we are assured. The filling noz 
zle has a patent safety pillar of cast brass, so con- 
structed that to fill the tank the pillar must be held down 
by a wire rod provided, which automatically closes when 
pressure ceases. The pumping device, which is of cast 
brass and of substantial character, is so made that in op- 
eration the pump cylinder is always full of oil, thus 
making a double acting pump with a single stroke of the 
plunger. The tanks are japanned a rich red and sten- 
ciled “ Approved by the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers.” 
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The Clipper Cork Puller. 


The Arcade Mfg. Company, Freeport, Ill., New York 
office, 68 Park place, are putting on the market the cork 
puller shown in the accompanying cuts. It is what is 
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No. 90. No. 95. 


The Clipper Cork Puller. 


known as the skeleton type of puller, showing the work- 
ing parts exposed to view. It is made in two styles: No. 
90, to fasten to a table or bar with a screw clamp, and 
No. 95, designed to fasten to a partition, ice box or wall 
with ordinary wood screws. The puller is designed to 
meet the demand for a puller that can be sold at a low 
price, and is referred to as being well constructed and 
substantial. The goods are finished in plain black japan 
and packed for shipment one each in a box, half a dozen 


in a case. 
ri 


G. H. Robins has succeeded Robins & Richtermann 
in the Hardware, Stove, Tinware, Farm Implement and 
Sporting Goods business in Mayview, Mo. 


